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PORRO UNUM EST NECESSARIUM. 


Aw acute French critic says that a wise man’s best happiness is 
found, perhaps, in his having the sense de ne pas étre dupe, of not being 
taken in. There has just appeared in the French Journal Officiel a 
report by M. Bardoux, the Minister of Public Instruction, on the 
present state of the secondary schools in France, and on their move- 
ment since 1865, the date of a like decennial report on them by M. 
Duruy. With an interest not unmixed with the sense of defeat and 
weakness, I have studied this picture of the schools of that immense 
class of society, which in France has even more greatness and extent 
than with us—the middle class. Yes, the schools for this class are 
indeed, as the French themselves say, the key-stone of a country’s 
whole system of public instruction ; they are what fixes and maintains 
the intellectual level of a people. And in our country they have been 
left to come forth as they could and to form themselves at hap- 
hazard, and are now a whole in the most serious degree inadequate 
and unsatisfactory. For some twenty years I have been full of this 
thought, and have striven to make the British public share it with 
me; but quite vainly. At this hour, in Mr. Gladstone’s programme 
of the twenty-two engagements of the Liberal party, not a word of 
middle-class education. Twenty-two Liberal engagements, and the 
reform of middle-class education not one of them ! What a blow for the 
declining age of a sincere but ineffectual Liberal, who so long ago as 
1859 wrote with faith and ardour the words following—buried in a 
blue-book, and now disinterred to show the vanity of human wishes :— 


‘* Let me be permitted to call the attention of Englishmen to the advantage 
which France possesses in its vast system of public secondary instruction ; in its 
63 lyceums and 244 communal colleges, inspected by the State, aided by the 
State ; drawing from this connexion with the State both efficiency and dignity ; 
and to which, in concert with the State, the departments and the communes 
and private benevolence all co-operate to provide free admission for poor and 
deserving scholars. M. de Talleyrand said that the education of the great 
English public schools was the best in the world. He added, to be sure, that 
even this was detestable. But allowing it all its merits; how small a portion 
of the population does it embrace! It embraces the aristocratic class; it 
embraces the higher professional class; it embraces a certain number from the 
richer families of the commercial class; from the great body of the commercial 
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class and of the immense middle class of this country, it embraces hardly one. 
They are left to an education which, though among its professors are many 
excellent and honourable men, is deplorable. Our middle classes are among 
the worst educated in the world. But it is not this only; although, when I 
consider this, all the French commonplaces about the duty of the State to 
protect children from the charlatanism and cupidity of individual specula- 
tion seem to me to be justified. It is far more that a great opportunity is 
missed of fusing all the upper and middle classes into one powerful whole, 
elevating and refining the middle classes by the contact and stimulating the 
upper. In France thisis what the system of public secondary education effects ; 
it effaces between the middle and upper classes the sense of social alienation ; 

it gives to the boy of the middle class the studies, the superior teaching, the 
sense of belonging to a great school, which the Eton or Harrow boy has with 
us; it tends to give to the middle classes precisely what they most want, and 
their want of which makes the great gulf between them and the upper—it 
tends to give them personal dignity. The power of such an education is seen 
in what it has done for the professional classes in England. The clergy, and 
barristers, and officers of both services, who have commonly passed through the 
great public schools, are nearly identified in thought, feeling, and manners with 
the aristocratic class. They have not been unmixed gainers by this identifica- 
tion ; it has too much isolated them from a class to which by income and social 
position they, after all, naturally belong ; while towards the highest class it has 
made them, not vulgarly servile, certainly, but intellectually too deferential, 
too little apt to maintain entire mental independence on questions where the 
prepossessions of that class are concerned. Nevertheless they have, as a class, 
acquired the unspeakable benefit of that elevation of the mind and feelings 
which it is the best office of superior education to confer. But they have 
bought this elevation at an immense money-price—at a price which they can 
no better than the commercial classes afford to pay; which they who have paid 
it long, and who know what it has brought for them, will continue to pay 
while they must, but which the mass of the middle classes will never even 
begin to pay. Either the education of this mass must remain what it is, vulgar 
and unsound, or the State must create by its legislation, its aid, its inspec- 
tion, institutions honourable because of their public character, aud cheap 
because nationally frequented, in which they may receive a better. The French 
middle classes may well be taxed for the education of the poor, since public 
provision has already been made for their own education. But already there 
are complaints among the lower middling classes of this country that the 
Committee of Council i is providing the poor with better schools than those to 
which they themselves have access. The Education Commissioners would 
excite, I am convinced, in thousands of hearts a gratitude of which they little 
dream, if in presenting the result of their labours on primary instruction they 
were at the same time to say to the government: ‘ Regard the necessities of 
a not distant future and organise your secondary instruction.’ ” 


The emotions of gratitude here mentioned were suffered to slumber 
on unawakened. This was in 1859. In 1865, having again been 


sent to visit the schools of the Continent, I struck the same note once 
- more :— 


‘** Neither is the secondary and superior instruction given in England so 
good on the whole, if we regard the whole number of those to whom it is due, 
as that given in Germany or France, nor is it given in schools of so good a 
standing. Of course, what good instruction there is, and what schools of good 
standing there are to get it in, fall chiefly to the lot of the upper class. It is 
on the middle class that the injury, such as it is, of getting inferior instruc- 
tion, and of getting it in schools of inferior standing, mainly comes. This 
injury, as it strikes one after seeing attentively the schools of the Continent, 
has two aspects. It has a social aspect, and it has an intellectual aspect. 
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“The social injury is this. On the Continent the upper and middle class 
are brought up on one and the same plane. In England the middle class, as a 
tule, is brought up on'the second plane. One hears many discussions as to the 
limits between the middle and the upper class in England. From an educa- 
tional point of view these limits are perfectly clear. Ten or a dozen famous 
schools, Oxford or Cambridge, the church and the bar, the army or navy, and 
those posts in the public service supposed to be posts for gentlemen—these are 
the lines of training, all or any of which give a cast of ideas, a stamp or habit, 
which make a sort of association of all those who share them ; and this association 
is the upper class. Except by one of these modes of access, an Englishman does 
not, unless by some special play of aptitude or of circumstances, become a vital 
part of this association, for he does not bring with him the cast of ideas in which 
its bond of union lies. This cast of ideas is naturally for the most part that of 
the most powerful and prominent part of the association—the aristocracy. The 
professions furnish the more numerous but the less prominent part; in no 
country, accordingly, do the professions so naturally and generally share the 
cast of ideas of the aristocracy asin England. Judged from its bad side, this 
cast of ideas is characterised by over-reverence for things established, by an 
estrangement from the powers of reason and science. Judged from its good 
side, it is characterised by a high spirit, by dignity, by u just sense of the 
greatness of great affairs—all of them governing qualities; and the professions 
have accordingly long recruited the governing force of the aristocracy, and 
assisted it to rule. But they are separate, to a degree unknown on the Con- 
tinent, from the commercial and industrial class with which in social standing 
they are naturally on a level. So we have amongst us the spectacle of a middle 
class cut in two in a way unexampled anywhere else; of a professional class 
brought up on the first plane, with fine and governing qualities, but disin- 
clined to rely on reason and science; while that immense business class, which 
is becoming so important a power in all countries, on which the future so much 
depends, and which in the great public schools of other countries fills so large 
a place, is in England brought up on the second plane, cut off from the 
aristocracy and the professions, and without governing qualities. 

“If only, in compensation, it had science, systematic knowledge, reason ! 
But here comes in the intellectual mischief of the bad condition of the mass of 
our secondary schools. In England the business class is not only inferior to 
the professions and aristocracy in the social stamp of its places of training; it 
is actually inferior to them, maimed and incomplete as their development of 
reason is, in its development of reason. Short as the offspring of our public 
schools and universities come of the idea of science and systematic knowledge, 
the offspring of our middle-class academies probably come, if that be possible, 
even much shorter. What these academies fail to give in social and governing 
qualities, they do not make up for in intellectual power. Their intellectual 
result is as faulty as their social result. 

‘Tf this is true, then that our middle class does not yet itself see the defects 
of its own education, is not conscious of the injury to itself from them, and is 
satisfied with things as they are, is no reason for regarding this state of things 


with disquietude.” 

Alas, in 1865, it was hardly permissible even to be disquieted at 
the state of middle-class education! ‘We must confess to a feeling 
of shame,” cried one newspaper, “at the nonsense which is being 
uttered on this subject. It might be thought from what is said, that 
this section of the community, which has done everything else so 
well, which has astonished the world by its energy, enterprise, and 
self-reliance, which is continually striking out new paths of industry 
and subduing the forces of nature, cannot, from some mysterious 
reason, get their children properly educated!” ‘All the world 
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knows,” cried another, ‘‘ that the great middle class of this country 
supplies the mind, the will, and the power, for all the great and good 
things that have to be done, and it is not likely that that class should 
surrender its powers and privileges in the one case of the training of 
its own children. How the idea of such a scheme can have occurred 
to anybody, how it can have been imagined that parents and school- 
masters in the most independent and active and enlightened class of 
English society, how it can have been supposed that the class which 
has done all the great things that have been done in all departments, 
will beg the government to send inspectors through the schools, when 
it can itself command whatever advantages exist, seems almost unin- 
telligible.” 

This dithyrambic style about the middle class and its schools has, 
it is true, been dropped for the last few years. It seems even a little 
grotesque as one surveys it now; not “unintelligible” perhaps, but 
somewhat ridiculous. In this respect there is progress; but still 
middle-class education remains just as it was. The commercial 
travellers or the licensed victuallers have the happy thought of making 
a school entirely for children of commercial travellers or of licensed 
victuallers, and royal dukes and ministerial earls are still found to go 
down and bless the young institution, and to glorify the energy and 
self-reliance of the commercial travellers and the licensed vic- 
tuallers. A satisfactory system of public secondary schools nobody 
calls for. It finds, as we have seen, no place among the twenty-two 
engagements of the Liberal party. The newspapers never touch the 
subject. Both upper and middle class appear content that their 
schools should stay as they are. And the enthusiast who has had a 
vision of better things is left to console himself with what is alleged 
to be the wise man’s true satisfaction—the sense of ne pas étre dupe, 
not being taken in. He has the pleasure, such as it is, of knowing 
that our body of secondary schools is suffered to remain the most 
imperfect and unserviceable in Western Europe, because our upper 
class does not care to be disturbed in its preponderance, or our 
middle class in its vulgarity. 

A report like that of M. Bardoux is calculated, however, to make the 
poor enthusiast restless and impatient, to set him asking himself 
whether the middle class in England is really always to be ruled by the 
fatal desire not to be disturbed in its vulgarity, whether that class is 
always to be taken in by grandees extolling this desire as energy and 
self-reliance, and whether his own only comfort for ever is to consist 
in not being taken in too. The impulse is irresistible to seek to com- 
municate his impatience to others, and for this end nothing can be 
more useful, one would think, than simply to retrace the main lines 
of the picture drawn by M. Bardoux. 

The public secondary schools of France are of two kinds—/ycées, 
or lyceums, and communal colleges. The /ycées are maintained by 
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the State. The communal colleges are maintained by the muni- 
cipalities, but may be aided by the State. The instruction in both 
is of the same type, as to its general features, with the instruction 
given in the great grammar-schools of this country. It is classical, 
with a side or department called by us modern, by the French 
special, by the Germans real, intended to suit the requirements of 
practical life in the present day, by teaching the natural sciences 
and the modern languages in place of Greek and Latin. Alike in 
the /ycées and in the communal colleges, all the teaching staff have to 
furnish guarantees of their capacity to teach the matters of instruc- 
tion confided to them. The guarantee takes generally the form 
of a university degree, varying in kind and in rank according to the 
post to be filled by the holder. 

At the end of 1865, the date to which the report of M. Duruy, 
the last report previous to M. Bardoux’s, goes down, France had at 
work 77 lycées and 251 communal colleges. Three of the 77 dycées 
(those of Strasburg, Metz, and Colmar), and 15 of the 251 com- 
munal colleges, have been lost to France in consequence of the war 
of 1870. But new ones have in the meanwhile been added, so that 
on the 3lst of December, 1876, the date to which M. Bardoux’s 
report comes down, France had 81 /ycées at work, with 5 others build- 
ing, and 252 communal colleges. If we deduct Strasburg, Metz, 
and Colmar, which are not now part of the territory of France, the 
French /ycées, in 1865, had 31,321 pupils. At the end of 1876 they 
had, for the same extent of territory, 40,995 pupils—an average of 
506 pupils to each /ycée, about half of whom are boarders and half 
day-boys. The communal colleges had in 1865 a total number of 
32,881 pupils, with an average of 131 pupils to each college; at the 
end of 1876 they had 38,236 pupils, with an average of 152 for each 
college. 

Kighty-one great secondary schools of the first class, two hundred 
and fifty-two of the second, all of them with a public character, all of 
them under inspection, all of them offering guarantees of the capacity 
of their teaching staff; and in these schools a total of 79,241 scholars. 

Let us note, in passing, that the modern or special instruction in 
these schools is constantly growing. The /ycées are the stronghold 
of the classics, yet in the /ycées the number of boys on the modern 
side had risen from 5,002 at the end of 1865 to 8,628 at the end of 
1876, and the average of such scholars for each /ycée from 71 to 107. 
The teaching of the natural sciences, of geography, modern history, and 
literature, of the modern languages, is being continually strengthened. 
The class of pupils receiving special preparation in the /ycées for 
schools such as the Polytechnic, Saint Cyr, the Naval, Central, and 
Forest Schools, steadily increases. In the communal colleges the 
development of the modern side is much greater still, and is ex- 
tremely remarkable. Of the 38,236 pupils in these colleges at the 
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end of 1876, 9,232 are little boys not yet going beyond primary 
instruction ; of the remainder, 14,992 are on the classical side, and 
very nearly as many, 14,012, are on the modern, The number of 
teacherships for the modern languages has more than doubled in 
these colleges since 1865. 

But I am not here writing for schoolmasters and specialists, for 
whose benefit, indeed, I have formerly given a full account of the 
French secondary schools, of their organisation and of their teaching. 
I am writing now for the great public which is interested in the pro- 
vision of secondary schools for its children; the broad plain lines 
of the subject are all that they will care for, and are what I shall keep 
to. I repeat, then: 81 /ycées, 252 communal colleges, with a total of 
nearly 80,000 scholars ; a modern side established, and constantly 
growing ; all the schools under inspection, and of all their teachers 
guarantees of capacity required. 

As to the quality of the instruction, it is at the same general level 
as the instruction in our great secondary schools which are called 
public. In Greek it is not so strong. In Latin it is much on a par 
with ours, though with a nearer sense of the Latin language, because 
of its affinity with the French. In modern languages it is, again, 
much on a par with our instruction. In arithmetic and mathematics, 
in the natural sciences, in modern history, and above all in know- 
ledge of the mother-tongue and its literature, it is stronger. The 
boarders are fed and lodged in a different mode from the boarders of 
our public schools, but, in my opinion, quite as well. They are, 
however, more confined and harder worked, and have less freedom, 
air, and exercise. This is a disadvantage. But it comes from the 
dangers of confinement and study for boys being less apprehended, 
the good of play for them less valued, in the whole body of Conti- 
nental schools, whether public or private, than they are by us all in 
England. 

I pass from the public secondary schools to the private—the écoles 
libres, as the French call them. This part of the subject has a 
peculiar interest for us in England, because our secondary instruction 
is in so large a measure supplied by private adventure schools. In 
France the private secondary schools are of two kinds, lay and 
ecclesiastical. There were 803 of them:at the end of 1876, But in 
these schools we do not find the progressive advance in numbers which 
we find in the public schools; we find, on the contrary, a progressive 
diminution. In 1854 the private secondary schools in France 
numbered 1,081 ; in 1865 they numbered 935 ; in 1876 their number 
had fallen to 803. And it is in the lay establishments that the 
diminution has taken place; the ecclesiastical establishments are 
more in number than formerly. But whereas the lay establishments 
in 1854 were as many as 825, more than the whole number of 


_ private secondary schools at the present day, in 1865 they had 
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fallen to 657, in 1876 to 494. The ecclesiastical establishments in 
1854 numbered 256; in 1865, 278; in 1876, 309. From 1806, 
when the University of France was instituted, down to 1850, private 
establishments for secondary instruction could not exist. All the 
secondary schools belonged to the State University, and all the 
teachers in them were its functionaries. The law of March the 15th, 
1850, the organic law which at present governs public instruction in 
France, was conceived ina spirit of dissatisfaction with this exclusive 
rule of the University, and permitted the opening, upon certain con- 
ditions, of private schools. The result has been, as we have seen, 
favourable especially to the growth of ecclesiastical establishments, 
and it disquiets French Liberals exceedingly. It deserves inves- 
tigation and discussion, but I must abstain from them here. The lay 
private schools had, in 1865, eleven years after the passing of the new 
law, 43,009 scholars to the 34,897 of their ecclesiastical rivals. The 
proportion is now reversed, and the ecclesiastical private schools have 
46,816 pupils, while the lay private schools have but 31,249. 

The ecclesiastical schools are either under episcopal control, or 
they belong to one of the teaching orders, amongst whom the Jesuits 
have the chief place. Both the episcopal schools and the congreganist 
schools, as they are called, have increased in number, but the con- 
greganist schools are by far the more numerous and important division. 
They have nearly 20,000 pupils. The episcopal schools have 12,300. 
A third class of establishments under ecclesiastical direction is 
formed by schools under the secular Catholic clergy or under ministers 
of other religious denominations. Of these schools the non-Catholic 
form a quite insignificant proportion ; they are but 13 out of 165. 
But this whole class of schools has decreased in number since 1865, 
while the episcopal and congreganist schools keep increasing. And 
this, again, is a matter of disquietude to French Liberals, who con- 
sider the influence of the secular clergy as less unfavourable to 
independence of thought than episcopal influence or the influence of 
the teaching orders. And strong discontent is expressed with the 
law of March, 1850, which has rendered such a development of 
episcopal and congreganist schools possible. 

For the present, however, let us not be diverted by the contest 
between liberalism and clericalism from what is the central point of 
interest for us—the actual supply in France of a sound secondary 
instruction, apart from all question of the religious bias given. In 
the private establishments of which we have been speaking, no 
less than in the public, guarantees are taken for its soundness. A 
private or free school in France is not free in the sense that any 
man may keep one who likes. The head of such a school must be 
at least twenty-five years old, must have had five years’ practice in 
school-keeping, and must hold either the University degree of 
bachelor, or a certificate which is given after an examination of the 
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same nature as the examination required for the degree of bachelor. 
His school is, moreover, under government inspection as regards its 
state of commodiousness, healthiness, and repair. These are serious 
guarantees. And, in fact, by them and by other causes which 
co-operate with them, the soundness of the secular instruction in the 
écoles libres is sufficiently secured. The secular instruction, having 
the degree of bachelor or the admission to government schools, such 
as the Polytechnic, in view, cannot but follow in general the same 
line as that of the public secondary schools. Some of the schools 
of the religious, such as the Jesuits’ school at Vaugirard, and the 
school in the Rue des Postes, are in direct competition with the Paris 
/ycées, and in very successful competition. They employ, along with 
their own teachers, the best lay instructors accessible, the very same 
whom the /ycées employ. Whatever clerical influence may be super- 
added to it, the secular instruction in the schools of the teaching 
orders, and in the écoles libres in general, does not fall below the 
ordinary level of this instruction in the public schools. 

It is true that, owing to a recent law permitting the formation of 
free Catholic universities and recognising their degrees, the degree 
required for those who conduct free secondary schools can now be 
obtained from bodies not of public appointment or public responsi- 
bility. Undoubtedly new and denominational universities, in which 
the professors are not of public appointment, ought not to be 
entrusted with power to confer degrees. The law in question is 
said to have been obtained by accident; an overwhelming majority of 
the Legislative Assembly are for its repeal, and after the next 
elections to the Senate it will certainly, people say, be repealed. 
But whatever the demerits of that law may be, it has not been in 
operation long enough to affect injuriously the standard of secular 
instruction. This in the private schools remains in general, as I 
have said already, at the same level as in the public schools. 
Before the level can have been lowered by the inferior standard for 
degrees (if it is inferior) of the free Catholic universities, those 
universities will have lost the power of granting them. 

But I grudge every word which is given to these questions of 
religious politics, so attractive to the middle-class Englishman, so 
fatally apt to divert his mind from what is the point of cardinal 
importance for him, the one thing needful. For him the point to 
be seized and set in clear light, and again and again to be insisted 
upon until seized and set in clear light it is, is this: that while we 
have not more than 20,000 boys in Great Britain and Ireland 
receiving a secondary instruction which can in any possible sense be 
said to offer guarantees for its efficiency, France has 79,231 boys 
receiving secondary instruction in inspected public schools, and 
78,065 more who are receiving it in schools giving public guarantees 
for their efficiency. It is this: that while in England the middle 
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class is brought up on the second plane, in France the middle class 
is brought up on the first plane. 

In 1865 there was published a statement by which it appeared 
that we had in England, counting not only the nine great public 
schools which formed the subject of an inquiry by a Royal Com- 
mission, but counting also all the important endowed schools of the 
country, and all the important schools of recent foundation—such as 
Cheltenham and Marlborough—that we had in all these together a 
total number of scholars amounting, in round figures, to 16,000. Let 
us consider all these schools as being sufficiently in the public eye to 
afford, through that very publicity, guarantees for their efficiency. 
Let us add 4,000 scholars more. We remember the picture which 
was the other day officially drawn for us of the secondary schools of 
Ireland. In Scotland, deservedly celebrated for its elementary 
schools, the secondary schools of standing and character are few in 
number. Both Ireland and Scotland make considerable use of the 
English secondary schools. If we add 4,000 for increase in England 
since 1865, and for Scotland and Ireland, and put at 20,000 our total 
of boys under secondary instruction which may be called guaranteed, 
we make a liberal estimate. In France they have 157,296. 

The middle class in France has, in consequence, a homogeneity, an 
extent and an importance, which it has nowhere else. “It is our 
middle class in France,’? says M. Bardoux, “which makes the 
grandeur et originalité, the greatness and originality, of the nation.” 
Above the peasant and artisan, the class who live by the labour of 
their hands and who are the subjects for elementary instruction, 
the rest of the nation consists, for all intents and purposes, of one 
immense class who are subjects for secondary instruction, and who 
receive it of one equal quality and in schools of one equal standing. 
The professions and that whole class which Mr. Charles Sumner 
distinguishes as the class of gentlemen, are in England separated 
from the great bulk of the middle class, and are brought up along 
with the aristocracy in a superior order of schools. In France the 
professions and the great bulk of the middle class are brought up in 
schools of one equal standing. This creates a middle class larger, 
more homogeneous, and better educated than ours. The French 
aristocracy are chiefly brought up at Vaugirard and at schools under 
ecclesiastics. I have no prejudice against schools under ecclesiastics, 
and Vaugirard is an excellent school. But Vaugirard is not a school 
with better instruction and of higher standing than the great public 
schools used by the middle class. It stands to them’not as with us 
Eton and Harrow stand to a middle-class academy, but rather as 
Stonyhurst stands to Eton and Harrow. The aristocracy in France, 
therefore, is not a class which, in addition to its advantages of birth 
and wealth over the middle class, has received a higher training 
than the middle class, in schools of a superior standing. Aristocracy 
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and middle class are brought up in schools of one equal standing. 
The French aristocracy has, it is true, the spirit of caste; it strives 
to separate itself, to assert its superiority, to give effect to its pre- 
possessions. But the immense homogeneous middle class in France 
is too strong for it. The mind and imagination of this class is not 
subjugated by aristocracy like the mind and imagination of the 
middle class in this country. The mere comparison of the govern- 
ments of the two countries at the present moment is evidence 
enough of the truth of what I say. In England the government is 
composed of a string of aristocratical personages, with one or two 
men from the professional class who are engaged with them, and a 
man of genius of whom it is not easy to say whether he is engaged 
with them or they with him. In France the government is composed 
entirely of men from the professional and middle class. True, the 
difference between the two aristocracies in property and standing, 
since the French Revolution, accounts for much of the difference in 
political influence. But the training of the middle class in France 
counts for more. Its great mass has not, as with us, the sense of an 
inferior training. It is not cut in two, as with us; it is homogeneous. 
And this immense homogeneous class is brought up in schools of as 
good standing as those of the aristocracy ; it is brought up on the 
first plane. It is possible and producible. 

The Exhibition has this year drawn English people over to Paris 
in great numbers. They have had the astonishing beauty of Paris 
and the civilisation and prosperity of the French people brought 
close before their eyes, and they have been struck by it. Prince 
Bismarck says, we know, that the French nation has a social solidity 
such as no other nation of Europe enjoys. This can only come from 
the broad basis of well-being, and of cause for satisfaction with 
life, which in France, more than in other European countries, exists. 
We have the testimony of the Belgian economist, M. de Laveleye, 
to the superior well-being of the French peasant, and we ought not 
to be tired of repeating it to ourselves over and over again, that 
we may get it well fixed in our minds. “ France is the country of 
Europe,” says M. de Laveleye, “ where the soil is more divided than 
anywhere except in Switzerland and Norway, and it is at the 
same time the country where material well-being is most widely 
spread, where wealth has of late years increased most, and where 
population is least outrunning the limits which, for the comfort and 
progress of the working classes themselves, seem necessary.”” And 
Mr. Hamerton, an acute observer, and an Englishman to boot, has 
remarked on the enormous interval, as he calls it, by which the 
French peasant is raised above the Kentish labourer. Thus much 
for the lower class in France, and for its causes of satisfaction with 
life. And if we consider the beauty and the ever-advancing per- 
fection of Paris—nay, and the same holds good, in its degree, of 
all the other great French cities also—-if we consider the theatre 
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there, if we consider the pleasures, recreations, even the eating and 
drinking, if we consider the range of resources for instruction and for 
delight and for the conveniences of a humane life generally, and if 
we then think of London, and Liverpool, and Glasgow, and of the 
life of English towns generally, we shall find that the advantage of 
France arises from its immense middle class making the same sort of 
demands upon life which only a small upper class makes elsewhere. 
Delicate and gifted single natures are sown in all countries. The 
French aristocracy will not bear a moment’s comparison for splendour 
and importance with ours, neither have the French our exceptional 
class, registered by Mr. Charles Sumner, of gentlemen. But these are, 
after all, only two relatively small divisions broken off from the top 
of that whole great class which does not live by the labour of its 
hands. These small divisions make upon life the demands of humane 
and civilised men. But they are too small and too weak to create a 
civilisation, to make a Paris. The great bulk of the class from which 
they are broken off makes, as is well known, no such demands upon 
life. London, Liverpool, and Glasgow, with their kind of building, 
physiognomy, and effects, with their theatres, pleasures, recreations, and 
resources in general of delight and. convenience for a humane life, 
are the result. But in France the whole middle class makes, I say, 
upon life the demands of civilised men, and this immense demand 
creates the civilisation we see. And the joy of civilisation creates 
the passionate delight and pride in France which we find in French- 
men. Life is so good and agreeable a thing there, and for so many. 
French society has, in my opinion, whatever Prince Bismarck may 
say, sources of great danger as well as of great strength. English 
society has its sources of great strength as well as its sources of 
danger. But I am calling attention now to one single point in the 
social condition of the two nations,—to the demand which the middle 
class, in each of them, makes upon life, and to the results which flow 
from it. It is surely impossible to deny that the whole immense 
middle class in France makes upon life the demands which are else- 
where those of a limited upper class only, and that French civilisation 
gains enormously in both volume and quality by this being so. It 
is not difficult, of course, in England, for one of the aristocratic class, 
or for one of the class of gentlemen, to see that our middle class rests 
satisfied with a defective type of religion, a narrow range of intellect 
and knowledge, a stunted sense of beauty, a low standard of manners. 
But an ordinary Frenchman of the middle class sees it just as clearly 
as any great lord or any refined gentleman sees it with us, because 
his standard of civilisation is so comparatively high. It is not the 
French aristocracy and professions, it is the whole French middle 
class, which is astonished at the pleasures of the gay and pleasure- 
seeking portion of our middle class. It is not the French aristocracy 
and professions, it is the whole French middle class, which is asto- 
nished at the hideousness and immense ennui of the life of the 
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graver portion. ‘The sense of acute ennui which the aspect and 
frequentation of this great division of English society produce in 
others, the want of elasticity and the chronic ennui which charac- 
terise this class itself”—that is not an expression of the feeling 
merely of a fastidious upper class or of a superfine individual, it is 
the genuine sentiment of the mass of middle-class France. 

The French middle class is called Voltairian, as the French Uni- 
versity and its schools, in which the middle class is educated, are 
called Voltairian too. Voltairian the French middle class in the 
main is. A great deal may be said in dispraise of Voltaire, 
but this is his centenary year, it is a hundred years ago this year 
since he died. J/ avait beaucoup travaillé dans ce monde, as Michelet 
says of our own Henry the Fifth ;—* he had done a big spell of 
work in this world;” and of the indefatigable worker let us on 
this occasion speak good rather than evil. He looked at things 
straight, and he had a marvellous logic and lucidity. The Morning 
Star, I remember, which has passed away from amongst us, used to 
say that what characterises Englishmen, and, above all, Englishmen 
of the middle class, is ‘clear, manly intelligence, which penetrates 
through sophisms, ignores commonplaces, and gives to conventional 
illusions their true value.” And the French, in like manner, the 
French middle class above all, pique themselves on their logic and 
lucidity. The French mind craves it, the French language almost 
compels it ; Voltaire, the French Luther of the eighteenth century, 
was a splendid professor and propagator of it. And to a middle-class 
Frenchman it seems a matter of the plainest reasoning in the world, 
that the civilisation of the middle class must suffer in England and 
thrive in France. “Equality,” he thinks with M. Gambetta, “is in 
France the source of all our strength in the present, of all our good 
hope for the future.” England has, in Mr. Gladstone’s famous words, 
the religion of inequality. ‘With your enormous inequality of con- 
ditions and property,” our Frenchman would say, “a middle class is 
naturally thrown back upon itself and upon an inferior type of social 
life and of civilisation. Add to this your want of public schools 
for this class, and that it is brought up anyhow, brought up in 
hugger-mugger, brought up on the second plane, its being thrown 
back upon an inferior type of social life and of civilisation is an 
irresistible necessity. In France we have got equality, and we 
bring up our middle class on the first plane; hence French civi- 
lisation.”” And the Morning Star, which should have answered 
this man of logic and lucidity, and should have shown why it 
is the part of the clear manly intelligence of Englishmen, which 
penetrates through sophisms, ignores commonplaces, and gives to 
conventional illusions their true value, rather to insist on intro- 
ducing readings from Eliza Cook in the public churchyards, or on 
legalising marriage with a deceased wife’s sister, than to abate our 
enormous inequality of conditions and property, or to provide schools 
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for bringing up our middle class on the first plane instead of the 
second—the Morning Star, I say, is unhappily defunct. 

And if, in the regretted absence of that powerful disputant, our 
man of logic and lucidity were to be told by some ingenuous person 
that after all we were not all of us, in England, satisfied with the 
state of our secondary instruction, although our aristocratic class and 
our middle class itself apparently were, but that there was a project 
on foot for bettering it, and if our Frenchman were then to ask whut 
it was, what should we say? We should say that a generous and 
humane soul, a lover of light and perfection, detached from the pre- 
possessions both of the aristocratic and of the middle class, and not 
willing that our middle class should continue to be the worst schooled 
in Western Europe, had adopted a bill which he found waiting for some 
one to take charge of it and to put it forward, and which he hoped 
might improve matters if it could become law ; that his name was Play- 
fair, and that he was member for.the University of Edinburgh. And 
Dr. Playfair’s bill proposes, we should say, to form a Council of Public 
Instruction such as exists in France, and to give power to this Council 
to send its inspectors into endowed schools, and to offer to send its 
inspectors into schools which are not, endowed, if the schools like to 
receive them. For not even a generous and humane soul, we should 
have to say, such as Dr. Playfair, thinks it possible to attempt in 
England, for the rescue of the middle class from its state of inferior 
schooling, more than this. And our man of logic and lucidity would 
certainly reply, that this was like attempting to cure our enormous 
inequality of conditions and property by the Real Estates Intestacy 
Bill; that the real objective for us, as the military phrase is, was the 
bringing up of the middle class on the first plane, not the second, and 
that this is not to be done by inspecting a certain number of schools 
whether they will or no, and offering to inspect others if they like it, 
but by creating a system of public secondary schools. 

And certainly, as a matter of fact, a plan of annual examination of 
secondary schools by inspectors, such as that which we have in 
elementary schools, does not seem likely in itself to work well and 
smoothly, while at the same time it fails, as the Frenchman says, to 
bring us to what is our real objective. The examination of secondary 
schools by inspectors is a matter of far greater difficulty and delicacy 
than the examination of elementary schools, is far more likely to 
produce impatience and opposition among the schoolmasters sub- 
jected to it, and is really far less necessary. All our good secondary 
schools have at present some examination proceeding from the 
universities ; and if this kind of examination, customary and admitted 
already, were generalised and regularised, it would be sufficient for 
the purpose. What is really needed is to follow the precedent of 
the Elementary Education Act, by requiring the provision throughout 
the country of a proper supply of secondary schools, with proper 
buildings and accommodations, at a proper fee, and with proper 
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guarantees given by the teachers in the shape either of a university 
degree or of a special certificate for secondary instruction. An 
inquiry, as under that act, would have to be made as to the fulfil- 
ment of the necessary conditions by the actual schools now pro- 
fessing to meet the demand for secondary instruction, and as to the 
correspondence of the supply of schools fulfilling those conditions with 
the supply fixed after due calculation as requisite. The existing re- 
sources for secondary instruction, if judiciously co-ordered and 
utilised, would prove to be immense; but undoubtedly gaps would 
have to be filled, an annual State grant and municipal grants would 
be necessary. That is to say, the nation would perform, as a corporate 
and co-operative work, a work which is now never conceived and 
laid out as a whole, but is done sporadically, precariously, and insufli- 
ciently. We have had experience how elementary instruction gains by 
being thus conceived and laid out, instead of being left to individual 
adventure or individual benevolence. The middle class who con- 
tribute so immense a share of the cost incurred for the public insti- 
tution of elementary schools, while their own school supply is so 
miserable, would be repaid twenty times over for their share in the 
additional cost of publicly instituting secondary instruction by the 
direct benefit which they and theirs would get from its system of 
schools. The upper class, which has bought out the middle class at 
so many of the great foundation schools designed for its benefit, and 
which has menopolised what good secondary instruction we have, 
owes to the middle class the reparation of contributing to a public 
system of secondary schools. Perhaps secondary is a bad word to use, 
because it isequivocal. Intermediate is a better. A system of public 
intermediate schools we require to have throughout the country, 
of two grades, the classical side predominating in the schools of one 
grade, the modern side in the other, where for a fee of from £30 to 
£50 a year for boarders, and from £10 to £20 a year for day boys, 
the middle class might obtain education. All existing schools which 
give, under proper guarantees, secondary instruction, should be 
classed as public intermediate schools. Nor should their scale of 
fees be interfered with. But it should be calculated for what pro- 
portion of the class requiring secondary instruction schools with 
such fees can be considered to make provision. For the proportion 
remaining—for the great bulk, that is, of the middle class—provision 
ought to be found or made at the lower rates. 

The intervention and inspection of government should be limited to 
the following points mainly. First, to inquiring and announcing what 
is the provision requisite, to taking care that within a certain time it 
is supplied, and that when supplied it is maintained. Secondly, to 
ascertaining that the teaching staff is provided with the degrees or 
certificates prescribed as a public guarantee of efficiency, that some 
examination by other teachers than their own, an examination pro- 
ceeding either from the universities or from some recognised scholastic 
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authority, takes place in them every year, and that the school premises 
are sufficient, suitably fitted and kept, and wholesome. Inspec- 
tion of this kind is the function of a ministerial department rather 
than of a council, and it is not of a nature to irritate schoolmasters’ 
susceptibilities. The function of a council is consultative : to consider 
and advise as to methods and studies. The function is a very im- 
portant one. But a council of public instruction is generally a body 
framed so as to represent several great interests. It is so in France, 
at any rate. And the consequence is, I believe, that instead of there 
being much consideration of school methods and studies, the interests 
generally break out and begin a war, religious, professional, or ad- 
ministrative, amongst themselves ; and the minister finds it expedient 
to convoke and consult his council as little as possible. 

It is not always quite easy to follow our French friends, men of 
logic and lucidity though they may be, when they are singing the 
glories of the ideas of 1789. But the French system of public 
secondary institutions is one of the real, one of the best conquests of 
1789 and of the Revolution. Decreed and begun by the Conven- 
tion, organised by Fourcroy’s law in 1802, secured by the establish- 
ment of the University in 1806, this system provides effective 
schooling, and on one common plane, for the whole class requiring 
an instruction more than elementary; while with the elementary 
schools it connects itself in an unbroken order, offering a second stage 
by which the new social strata, as M. Gambetta calls them, may move 
on, if they are worthy, and may rise. And our want of any such system 
in England is like the want of any municipal system for our country 
parishes, where the mode of government by vestry answers to that in 
use formerly in the rural districts of France, and described by 
Turgot: a kind of mass-meeting of the parishioners held by the curé 
in the churehyard after service. Both wants are due to what Thiers 
was never weary of pointing out as matter for remark and reflection : 
the purely political character of our revolutions; the absence from 
them—the unavoidable and irreproachable absence it may be, but 
still the absence—of all aim at social renovation. 

Schools for the licensed victuallers, schools for the commercial 
travellers, schools for the Wesleyans, schools for the Quakers—to 
educate a middle class in this way is to doom it to grow up on an 
inferior plane, with the claims of intellect and knowledge not 
satisfied, the claim of beauty not satisfied, the claim of manners not 
satisfied. At a very great money-price the upper class has got pos- 
session of what public secondary schools of good standing there are, 
and does not feel bound to lend its endeavours towards stripping 
itself of the advantage which this higher training gives to it. That 
an upper class should not care to be disturbed in its preponderance 
is perhaps natural ; that a middle class should acquiesce in a state of 
things which dooms it to inferiority does at first sight seem asto- 
nishing. Yet we ought not to be too much astonished at it, for 
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human nature resists instinctively any change in its habits. And 
an English middle class brought up in public schools and on the 
first plane, an English middle class homogeneous, intelligent, civi- 
lised, would involve more than some slight and partial change of 
habits, it would be a transformation. A transformation devoutly to be 
wished, indeed, yet so vast a one that the wise man may be inclined to 
shrink from the toil of trying single-handed to bring it to pass—may 
content himself with not being made a dupe of, not being taken in, 
when he is told that it is undesirable and impossible. And yet if all 
those generous and humane souls, free from the prepossessions of 
class, who are scattered about in every society, were to turn their 
thoughts this way, and to see what is the truth, that perhaps our chief 
and gravest want in this country at present, our wnwm necessarium, 
is a middle class homogeneous, intelligent, civilised, brought up in 
good public schools and on the first plane, something surely might 
be done. Mr. Lowe says that “(an English government should be 
guided simply by the consideration how to produce for the country 
the greatest amount of happiness of which the condition of its exist- 
ence admits.” Mr. Gladstone says that “with the true Liberal 
statesman, England’s first care is held to be the care of her own 
children within her own shores, the redress of wrongs, the supply of 
needs, the improvement of laws and institutions.” If there is one 
thing more certain than another, it is this: that the middle class is 
in France happier than with us. If there is one need more crying 
than another, it is the need of the English middle class to be rescued 
from a defective type of religion, a narrow range of intellect and 
knowledge, a stunted sense of beauty, a low standard of manners. 
And what could do so much to deliver them and to render them hap- 
pier, as to give them proper education, public education, to bring them 
up on the first plane; to make them a class homogeneous, intelligent, 
civilised? Nay, and our upper class itself, though it may be sup- 
posed to be not naturally inclined to lend a hand to deprive itself of 
preponderance, has far too much public spirit not to be concerned 
and disquieted if it comes to see that our civilisation is maimed by 
our middle class being left as it is, and that the whole country, the 
whole English nation, suffers by it. Where is there in the world an 
upper class which has in it so many who know well that it will not 
do for a man simply to think of himself—to aggrandise himself; 
that a man must be i commune bonus, good with a goodness service- 
able to the common cause? And this is just what is required of 
every worthier soul amongst our upper classes, that in the matter of 
middle-class education he should be in commune bonus, good with a 
goodness serviceable to the common cause. 
‘‘Nec sibi, sed toti genitum se credere mundo... . 


Justitie cultor, rigidi servator honesti, 
In commune bonus,” 


MattHew ARNOLD. 














THE RECENT DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIALISM IN 
GERMANY AND THE UNITED STATES.’ 


At the present time I think it will be admitted that no economic ques- 
tions assume greater importance than the tenacity with which the prin- 
ciples of protection are clung to in many of even the most progressive 
countries, and the sudden and unexpected development of Socialism, 
especially in Germany and among that section of the working classes 
who form what is now known as the Labour Party in the United 
States. The former subject I brought forward last year, for I then 
attempted, whilst considering the leading arguments on which the pro- 
tectionists of America, the colonies, and of various continental countries 
base their opposition to free trade, to explain the causes which have 
retarded the more general acceptance of the principles of unrestricted 
commerce during the period which has elapsed since their adoption 
by England. . I have been induced to select modern Socialism as the 
subject of my present course of lectures, not only because of the 
extreme importance of the question, but because there is, I believe, 
a closer connection than may at first sight appear between the main- 
tenance of a system of protection, and the development of Socialistic 
ideas. It at once becomes evident from a consideration of the aims 
and proposals of the Socialists of the present day, that the most 
marked characteristic of modern Socialism is belief in the State. 
Between the Socialism of former days, and the Socialism of the 
present time, there is this distinction: the schemes of the earlier 
Socialists were voluntary organizations, and however much individual 
liberty had to be sacrificed by those who joined a Socialistic com- 
munity, no attempt was made to coerce any one to join it. The 
Socialists, however, of the present day, propose to use the power of 
the State to fashion the entire community to a prescribed economic 
model. Modern Socialism therefore possesses an importance which 
is incaleulably greater than can be attributed to any of the various 
communistic schemes which have been carried out simply by indi- 
vidual effort. It has been often remarked that success has not 
unfrequently its first origin in failure; and I think it can be shown 
that some of the economic movements of the present day, by which 
great results have, been produced, and from which still greater 
results are anticipated, undoubtedly had their beginnings in the 
unsuccessful attempts which have from time to time been made to 
put into practice various communistic experiments. In the abortive 
efforts of our countryman, Robert Owen, to introduce communistic 


(1) An Introductory Lecture delivered at Cambridge, Oct., 1878. 
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principles into social life, were laid, I believe, the first foundations of 
that co-operative movement which has in recent years assumed such 
a remarkable development, and the extension of which may be re- 
garded as one of the greatest improvements that can be introduced 
into modern industrial economy. So long as the efforts of Socialists 
were restricted to the formation of voluntary organizations, there 
was no reason to regard their proposals with apprehension; on the 
contrary, such men as Owen and his coadjutors were the pioneers of 
many useful social reforms. For instance, at his factory at New 
Lanark, the first systematic effort was made to secure the education 
of factory children and to protect them against over-work. He was 
also, in part, the originator of the first infant school which was 
established in London in 1819. Modern Socialism, however, assumes 
an entirely different aspect. There has now been conferred upon the 
working classes in many countries a predominance of political power ; 
and no one who watches events which are now happening can doubt 
that if Socialism should continue to advance with as much rapidity 
as it has lately shown in Germany and the United States, the day is 
not distant when the Socialists will be able to control the legislation 
of those countries. The prospect is one that may justly excite serious 
apprehension, and therefore it becomes of the first importance to 
inquire what is the attitude which should be assumed towards a 
movement that may become formidable at any moment. 

It will not be difficult to show that no policy can be more short- 
sighted or more unwise than to endeavour to repress Socialism by 
imposing legislative penalties on those who advocate its principles. 
All experience proves that the movement will not be thus suppressed, 
but, on the contrary, will, in all probability, be made to assume a 
more dangerous development. For centuries in our own country a 
succession of statutes were passed, with the object of preventing 
combinations among the working classes, and the chief result of this 
legislation was to intensify all the worst evils which could result 
from such combinations, for workmen were thus driven to form 
themselves into secret societies. It is scarcely possible to make a 
graver mistake than to allow our judgment of a great social move- 
ment to be determined by some circumstance which may be acci- 
dentally connected with it. The recent deplorable attempt which 
was made on the Emperor of Germany’s life seems to have caused 
many of the leading statesmen of that country to be panic-stricken 
with alarm about Socialism, and they appear to have eagerly rushed 
to the conclusion that between Socialism and political assassination 
there is a close and necessary connection. Socialists have been 
described by Prince Bismarck as “ bandits,” who must be extirpated, 
as if they were outcasts of society. Nothing can be more unfair or 
more unreasonable than to associate the Socialists of Germany and 
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other countries with the crimes of a few fanatics. Religion is not to 
be discarded because of the fearful deeds of cruelty which have been 
done by zealots, who thought they were performing a holy work if 
they tortured men into the acceptance of what they regarded as the 
true faith. The principles of Socialism have not suddenly sprung 
into existence. They may now be assuming a new form, and new 
methods of carrying them out may now be proposed, but from the 
earliest times the principles of Socialism in various forms have been 
advocated by some of the wisest and best of men. The social life of 
the early Christians was organized on Communistic principles. ‘All 
that believed were together, and had all things common, and sold 
their possessions and goods, and parted them to all men, as every 
man had need.” Throughout the Republic of Plato and the Utopia 
of Sir Thomas More, proposals are developed with the utmost elabo- 
ration of detail, for organizing society on a Communistic basis. In 
fact, in every age and in every country Socialism has been more or 
less actively developed; for whenever there is a marked difference 
in the condition of different classes, whenever the great wealth of the 
few can be contrasted with the deep poverty of the many, sympathy 
is sure to be aroused, and a feeling spreads that some means 
should be adopted to secure a more equal distribution of wealth. 
With the object of remedying this inequality in the distri- 
bution of wealth, various schemes have been from time to 
time propounded, which, however much they differ, have all 
been based on what may be regarded as the fundamental principle 
of Socialism—that men should not be permitted to appropriate to 
their sole use all that they are able to acquire, but that a portion 
of what they possess should be devoted to the relief of the neces- 
sitous. 

In order to show the futility of attempting to repress Socialism by 
legislative enactments, it may be mentioned that in countries where 
the rights of private property are most jealously defended, institu- 
tions are maintained which are based on Socialistic principles. I 
shall have occasion presently to point out that the particular form of 
Socialism which is now obtaining such development in Germany and 
the United States, has hitherto scarcely taken root at all in England; 
and yet for more than two centuries, by the authority of the State, 
an institution has been maintained in England which is based on 
Socialistic principles. The Poor Law of Elizabeth confers upon 
every man a legal, claim to relief. The funds required to provide 
this relief are obtained by enforcing a contribution from the general 
community. All, in fact, who have anything to spare are compelled 
whether they wish it or not, to subscribe to a common fund which is 
distributed among those who need to be relieved. Although I shall 
endeavour to show that the Socialistic programme which is now put 
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forward would, if it were carried out, be destructive of the best 
interests of society, yet any particular scheme is not to be condemned 
by simply saying it is Socialistic, for if Socialism were to be regarded 
as a noxious weed to be extirpated wherever found, the English Poor 
Law system would have to be abolished, because it infringes on the 
institution of private property by declaring that all that a man may 
acquire shall not be appropriated by him for his own use, but a por- 
tion of it shall be devoted to relieve the wants of the poor. I have 
thought it important to consider the subject from this point of view, 
because nothing can be more unwise than to attempt to check 
Socialism by indiscriminate abuse, and by treating the subject as if 
every Socialist must have some sinister object to obtain, and as if 
every proposed reform which involves a Socialistic principle must for 
that reason be denounced. 

Although I believe it can be shown that the gravest mischief 
would result from carrying out most of the various schemes which 
constitute the programme of modern Socialism, yet nothing can be 
more idle than to suppose that a movement which is daily gathering 
to its support an increasing number of sincere and devoted adherents, 
can be checked by general denunciation. If the movement is to be 
in any way arrested, it will be above all things necessary, in dis- 
cussing the subject, to free ourselves from prejudice. I will, there- 
fore, endeavour so to approach the subject that no Socialist shall be 
able to say that I have done any injustice either to the cause he 
advocates or to the motives which prompt his action. 

After having carefully examined the proposals of the leading Ge» 
man Socialists, and after having read the proceedings of the various 
Socialistic congresses which have been held in recent years, I think 
it will be ndenitted that the following is a full and fair statement of 
the programme of modern Socialism :— 

1. That there should be no private property, and that no one 
should be permitted to acquire property by inheritance. That all 
should be compelled to labour, no one having a right to live without 
labour. 

2. The nationalization of the land, and of the other instruments of 
production ; or, in other words, the State should own all the land, 
capital, machinery—in fact, everything which constitutes the indus- 
trial plant of a country, in order that every industry may be carried 
on by the State. 

These proposals to prohibit inheritance, to abolish private pro- 
perty, and to make the State the owner of all the capital, and the 
administrator of the entire industry of the country, are put forward 
as representing Socialism in its ultimate and highest development. 
The Socialists themselves admit that as there is no immediate pros- 
pect of obtaining their objects in their complete form, it will be 
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desirable to put forward proposals which involve a less fundamental 
change, and the following may consequently be regarded as the 
objects to be first striven for. These objects are regarded as not only 
desirable in themselves, but are looked upon as facilitating the com- 
plete realisation of the Socialistic ideal :— 

1. The establishment of co-operative agricultural and manufac- 
turing associations supported by the State. 

2. Universal, compulsory, and free education. 

3. A progressive income tax, and the abolition of indirect 
taxation. 

4. The limitation by the State of the length of the day’s work. 

5. The sanitary inspection of mines, factories, and workmen’s 
dwellings. 

6. The State should find work for the unemployed by constructing 
public works, the necessary funds being supplied by an unlimited 
issue of paper money. 

To these various proposals a different amount of importance is 
attributed by Socialists in different countries. Thus, the continental 
Socialists chiefly rely upon obtaining loans of capital from the State in 
order to establish co-operative undertakings. In the United States, 
where the people are more deeply infected by currency fallacies, 
much prominence is given by the Socialists, who are there known as 
the Labour Party, to the great advantages which will be secured by 
making capital easily accessible to the poor through the unlimited 
issue of paper money. It will, however, be observed, that each of 
these proposals involves the obtaining in some form or other of State 
assistance ; and it has been already remarked that this reliance upon 
the State is to be regarded as the leading characteristic of modern 
Socialism. In the first proposal it is contemplated that co-operative 
institutions should be maintained by capital advanced by the State. 
Education is to be made universal, but the State is to pay for it. 
The accumulation of wealth is to be discouraged by the State, 
for if all taxation is to be abolished except a progressive income 
tax, the more prudent a man is, or, in other words, the more he 
saves, the more heavily is he to be fined. Then, again, it is not 
to be left to each individual to determine how long he shall 
work. All freedom of action is to be surrendered, for the 
length of the day’s work is to be rigidly prescribed by the State. 
Next the system of State inspection is to be indefinitely extended. 
It is no longer to be confined to factories and workshops, but a 
State official is to be admitted into every home. Lastly, it is pro- 
posed that the funds which the State will require for all the manifold 
functions which it is to perform, shall be provided by an unlimited 
issue of paper money. 

Before proceeding to examine each of these proposals in detail, 
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with the view of showing some of the consequences which they 
would produce, I think it will be well to consider how it has 
come to pass that Socialism, which appears to be almost dormant 
in England at the present time, is assuming such a marked develop- 
ment in Germany and the United States. I believe it is as un- 
reasonable to suppose that a body moves through some inexplicable 
impulse and not because some force has set it in motion, as it is to 
conclude that there can be some great social movement suddenly 
called into activity without any cause, as if it were a mere freak of 
nature. It is not by mere chance that Socialistic principles are now 
assuming increasing vitality. It will not J] think be difficult to 
show that both in Germany and in the United States the soil has 
been carefully prepared for the growth of Socialistic ideas. In 
Germany bureaucratic principles have obtained their greatest 
development. The German people, in their efforts for political 
unity, naturally desiyed to make the central Government, which 
was to unite them, aie: the same tendency was increased by the 
system of universal compulsory military service, which was enforced 
upon them; these causes have operated powerfully to make the 
German people believe that the State is omnipotent, and should be 
omnipresent. When this-absolute dependence on the State has been 
thoroughly instilled into-a nation, itis inevitable that the opinion will 
rapidly spread that, if there is anything required to be done, it is 
only necessary to resort to the State to-have it done. If there is 
widespread poverty, the State can relieve it. If there is a dearth of 
employment, the State can find work for those who need it. If 
- wealth is too unequally distributed, the State can adjust the in- 
equality. In one of the debates on Socialism which have recently 
taken place in the German Parliament, great surprise and disappoint- 
ment were expressed by Prince Bismarck, that Socialism should be 
most rife in Germany, the country where the State had taken most 
care of the working classes, and had done most for them. A 
husbandman who sows tares ought not to expect to reap wheat, and 
it is not unnatural that among a people who have been accustomed 
to be helped by the State, dependence on the State should be a more 
prominent characteristic than self-reliance. 
In attempting to explain how it has come to pass that Socialism is 
received with so much favour by many ¢f the workmen in the United 
States, I think it may be shown that the maintenance of the system 
of Protection which extends over a great part of the entire industry 
of that country, by habituating the people to State interference, has 
made them ready recipients of Socialistic ideas. When discussing 
the question of free trade and protection, I had occasion more than 
once to point out that the mischief which is done to a country by 
protection is very inadequately measured by the loss which is caused 
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by unnecessarily increasing the cost of the various products which are 
protected. People who are perpetually told that the degree of pros- 
perity which an industry enjoys, depends upon the amount of protec- 
tion which it receives from the State, are really nurtured in the 
belief that the State can remedy all that is unsatisfactory in their own 
condition. 

From the remarks that have just been made, I think it will be seen 
that many of those who regard the spread of Socialism with so much 
alarm, have been unconsciously the chief promoters of the movement. 
That excessive dependence on the State, which, as we have shown, is 
the most prominent characteristic of modern Socialism, will inevitably 
exist in the greatest activity in those countries where the State has 
been permitted most largely to interfere with the social and industrial 
life of the community. As already pointed out, upon the German 
people, perhaps more than any other, have been imposed the tram- 
mels of a systenr of centralisation and bureaucracy; and in that 
country, as well as in the United States, industrial independence has 
been sacrificed to a widespread system of protection, and the lesson 
has been persistently taught that industrial prosperity is mainly to 
be secured by tariff regulations and custom-house restrictions. Each 
fresh extension of the principles of centralisation or of industrial pro- 
tection may be regarded as directly promoting the growth of Social- 
istic ideas. A people who from their earliest childhood are. accus- 
tomed to believe that State management is better than individual 
effort, will not unnaturally think that, if they can place themselves in 
a position to control the State, they will then possess a power which 
will enable them to redress every grievance from which they are 
suffering, and to remedy everything which they may regard as un- 
satisfactory in their condition. 

It must, I think, be admitted by any one who will give a 
dispassionate consideration to the subject, that however mischievous 
and impracticable the Socialistic schemes which are now put 
forward would prove to be, yet they are undoubtedly intended 
to remedy certain acknowledged defects which exist in the indus- 
trial economy of even the most prosperous countries. No one, 
for instance, can fail to deplore the increasing separation between 
employers and employed, and the widening gulf between the very 
wealthy and the very poor. In former times there was not so com- 
plete a line of demarcation between capital and labour. As machi- 
nery has been more extensively introduced, and as the scale on which 
production has been carried on has been increased, a larger amount 
of capital and labour is needed for each separate industrial under- 
taking, and thus has arisen what may be regarded as a most promi- 
nent feature in the industrial economy of the present day—the aggre- 
gation of. masses of workmen who, possessing none of the capital 
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that is required for the support of the industry in which they are 
engaged, labour simply for hire, and between whom and their em- 
ployers there is often scarcely a closer personal relation than that 
which exists between the buyer and seller of a commodity. No one, I 
imagine, can suppose that such a state of things is desirable in itself, 
or that we shall be always content to see such a complete separation 
of industrial interests, that the capital and labour which are required 
for the production of wealth should continue to be supplied by two 
distinct classes. It can scarcely be necessary to remark that the 
happiest results to a community would be produced, if the capital 
which is required to maintain labour were more generally supplied 
by the labourers themselves, for workmen would then be able to 
secure the entire fruits of their toil, and the present widespread con- 
flict between capital and labour would cease. 

The Socialists consider that all such defects as those which have 
just been described in the industrial economy of a community, are 
directly due either to an inadequate, or to an improper use of the 
power of the State; they consequently propose that if workmen 
require capital, it should be supplied to them by the State. No 
expression is more frequently employed by Socialists than the 
“tyranny of capital.”” They constantly speak of capital as if it were 
infected with some evil principle, which, if, not kept rigorously 
under State control, will oppress and impoverish the working classes. 
Those who are acquainted with the most simple principles of political 
economy will not require to be told that to speak of the “ tyranny 
of capital ” is not more unreasonable than to regard nature as a 
despot, because it has been decreed that wealth cannot be acquired 
without labour, and that there cannot be a hatv est to gather unless 
the land has been tilled and the seed has been sown. This previous 
tilling and sowing represent the service which) capital renders to the 
production of wealth. If those who labour can render this service 
themselves, if the ploughman owns the plongh and the seed, and 
if he has a sufficient stock of food laid by on which he can 
live till the next harvest, he becomes his own capitalist. If, 
however, those who till the land do not possess the implements 
with which it is tilled ; if they have to obtain from others the seed 
which has to be sown; if they have not the means to support them- 
selves whilst they are labouring, then they will be obliged to call in 
the aid of others. The assistance which they thus need represents 
the service which is rendered by capital, and the price which is paid 
for this service constitutes the profit of capital. The greatest care 
should be taken to remove any obstacle which may impede the 
acquisition by the working classes of the capital which their industry 
needs. That such an acquisition is possible, has been abundantly shown 
by the remarkable growth of building societies and of co-operative 
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associations, where great industrial undertakings have been carried 
out by capital which is solely the property of the working classes. 
Germany, however, perhaps affords the most striking example of the 
extent to which capital can be acquired by the working classes with- 
out State assistance. The co-operative credit banks, which were 
established by Herr Schulze-Delitzsch in that country, afford a means 
to the working classes of borrowing capital in the open market on their 
own security. Each member of one of these banks is jointly and sever- 
ally responsible for the debts of all. The security thus afforded is suf- 
ficiently good to enable them to borrow on favourable terms. There are 
961 of these credit banks, and their importance may be estimated by 
the fact that they now have more than two hundred thousand mem- 
bers, and that the money annually advanced is often more than 
£10,000,000 sterling.’ It is a remarkable illustration of the mischief 
which may be done by such legislation as the German Anti-Socialist 
Bill that, as originally introduced, the bill would have struck a fatal 
blow at these co-operative societies; although the anti-socialist 
character of the co-operative credit banks is so pronounced, that they 
have always been opposed by the Socialists, and their founder was 
most violently attacked by so prominent a Socialistic leader as 
Lassalle.? 

In describing the progress of such institutions as these, I think 
facts can be appealed to which will indisputably prove that there 
is no surer way of retarding the acquisition by workmen of the 
capital which will enable them to carry on industry on their own 
account, than to instil in them the first lesson which it is the mani- 
fest purpose of Socialism to teach—that capital, which is the result 
of saving, need not be secured by the self-sacrifice saving involves, 
but that it can be supplied by the State, which is spoken of as if 
it were a fountain of wealth which, without human effort, is kept 
perennially supplied by the bounty of nature. Capital which is 
advanced by the State is just the same as capital which is owned by 
private individuals. It cannot be procured like water rained down 
from heaven ; some one must have laboured to produce it. 

From the close connection which exists between Socialism in its 
present phase of development and reliance on State intervention, I 
think it will be at once seen how the spread of Socialism is often 
unconsciously promoted by those who least desire to give any en- 
couragement to its principles. Although, as previously remarked, 
England is, at the present moment, scarcely affected by that 


Socialistic movement: which is exciting so much apprehension on the 
a“ 


(1) See Eleventh Report of the Trades’ Union Commissioners, vol. ii. Appendix, 
pp. 165—178. 

(2) “ Herr Schulze Delitzsch, der skonomischz Julian, oder Kapital und Arbeit.” Berlin: 
1864. By Ferdinand Lassalle. 
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Continent, yet it may not impossibly happen that agencies may be 
brought into operation which will cause Socialism at some future 
time to be as readily accepted in England as it now is in Germany. 
Each fresh encroachment that the State is permitted to make on 
individual liberty, prepares a community more willingly to accept 
the principles of modern Socialism, by teaching them to rely less 
upon themselves and more upon the State. It becomes therefore of 
the first importance that each fresh proposal to extend the limits of 
State interference should be most jealously watched. There is 
undoubtedly, at the present time, in our own country, a somewhat 
marked tendency to favour State intervention. As this feeling has, 
I believe, in a great degree been caused by a reaction against the 
extreme doctrines of /aissez-faire which were held by the earlier econo- 
mists, it becomes the more important to avoid all general denuncia- 
tions of State interference. In some cases the State may be properly 
called upon to protect those who have no power to protect themselves. 
A child, for instance, is not a free agent. If he is overworked, he 
has no power to ward off the injury that may be done to him ; but 
if the State is asked to impose a legal limit upon the length of the 
day’s work, not simply for children, but for adults, such-a demand, 
when made by the workmen themselves, is a voluntary surrender 
of freedom of action, and there cannot be such a surrender without 
a disastrous weakening of the feelings of self-reliance. 

The Trade Unions of our own country are sometimes spoken of 
with alarm and distrust, but it should be remembered that the chief 
reason why the Socialism, which is spreading with such rapidity in 
Germany, scarcely findsa foothold in England, is that the German work- 
man looks to the State to do that for him which the English workman 
hopes to obtain through the influence of his trade union. Socialism 
cannot take root in. England so long as this faith in voluntary 
organization continues. It is a most significant and encouraging 
fact that during the continuance of the present period of industrial 
depression, not a whisper of a demand for State help has been heard 
in this country. In many cases, refusing to work for the wages 
offered to them, workmen have resorted to strikes; but in no single 
instance have they called upon the State to fix the rate of wages. 
Large numbers of English operatives believe that the present depres- 
sion is due to over-production, and they consequently propose to 
work short time. No proposals, however, are brought forward sug- 
gesting that this limitation of production should be enforced by the 
State. When it is seen into what dubious paths the workmen of 
other countries are led, when they are accustomed to rely upon the 
State rather than upon their own efforts, it becomes of the first im- 
portance that nothing should be done to encourage the workmen of 
our own country to resort to State help. 
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If Socialism should ever spread among the English people, it seems 
likely that the movement will receive encouragement from above 
rather than from below. Whenever a proposal is brought forward 
in England to extend the functions of the State, it is generally either 
primarily suggested or chiefly promoted, not by the workmen, but by 
those who suppose that they are acting in the interest of the work- 
men. Those who are anxious to promote some reform, not unfre- 
quently call in the aid of the State, without adequately considering 
the collateral consequences which may result from such an appeal to 
State assistance. Thus many who are prompted by the most sincere 
desire to extend and improve popular education, have proposed that 
instruction should be provided gratuitously by the State. But even 
if it were possible thus to improve and extend education, before the 
right was conferred on an entire community to demand gratuitous 
instruction for their children, the consequences which might 
result from permitting a primary obligation, which each individual 
owes to his children, to be transferred from himself to the State, 
ought to be most carefully considered. Even the slightest assault 
upon the principle of individual responsibility may exert a most 
disastrous influence. Self-reliance,,which is the chief antidote to 
Socialism, may thus be weakened. And no one can say that what is 
happening in Germany may not, under the same conditions, occur in 
England. If the English people are encouraged to depend less upon 


themselves and more upon the State, centralisation and bureaucracy 
may involve the country ina network of State regulations ; individual 
liberty may decline, and, as it declines, Socialistic demands for State 
interference and State help will advance with sure and steady steps. 
Henry Fawcett. 





TWO FOREIGN OPINIONS ON THE TREATY OF BERLIN. 


Stcnor Casrevar has recently published an article on the Treaty of 
Berlin, and the opinions of so eminent a man, enjoying as he does 
such great authority among the Liberals of Europe, deserve to be 
examined and discussed with attention. I will first reproduce the 
most important passages from his article in the Madrid Globe, and 
will then proceed to offer some considerations upon it from another 
point of view. 


‘«« Arrangements like those which have been made at the Treaty of Berlin 
must end sooner or later by converting the soil of Europe, the cradle and the 
theatre of liberty, into a miserable dependency of boundless Asia, the cradle 
and theatre of despotism. The retrocession of Bessarabia means the closing of 
the mouth of the Danube by Russia, and the constant threatening of the Black 
Sea by her irresistible predominance The foundation of Bulgaria means 
the effacement of the ancient Turkish frontier and the difficult passage of the 
‘river of invasions,’ for the convenience of Muscovite inroads. The assignment 
of the Eastern Balkans as the limit of the new Bulgarian principality, means the 
abolition of any limit at all for the Panslavist propaganda, which will breathe 
thence a wind of revolution on Western Bulgaria, and as far as the waters of 
the gean and the Bosphorus. The delivery to Russia of Sophia, the city 
where Constantine thought of establishing the capital of his empire, means 
Russian preponderance in the whole Balkan Peninsula. We must not deceive 
ourselyes. All these grand words of protection for the Slav populations, of 
emancipation for the Christians, of war for the oppressed, of crusades for the 
right ; all these flowers of rhetoric from the schools of Moscow, chanted so 
often by Quaker philosophers, are now reduced to their true value. They are 
merely the setting of one fundamental idea, and that idea is Conquest. 

‘Let the Roumanians tell me if I am wrong—the Roumanians who were 
summoned to Plevna when the valiant Osman Pasha was on the point of laying 
hands on the Grand Duke, who were summoned in the name of Christianity, 
and answered eagerly to the call, heroically sacrificing themselves, in order to 
receive in exchange for these sacrifices, and for a territory containing 900,000 
souls, one holding scarcely 300,000. And Mr. Gladstone is in despair at the 
disenchantment, and the English Liberals rise against the Treaty of Berlin! 
What blindness in them not to have seen the dull glow of covetousness in the 
eyes of Russia! What hopeless deafness not to have heard the growlings of the 
age-long ambitions of Panslavism! What ignorance of the natural history of 
nations not to recognise the blind instinct which spurs on the peoples of the 
North, and urges them to the conquest of the South, to the acting of a drama ever 
the same, which has repeated itself from the earliest days of our history! If 
the wolf has entered the fold and devoured the sheep, who has opened the door 
to him? The troubles of Bosnia and Herzegovina had not yet begun, the 
Emperor Francis Joseph had but just made his excursion to Venice in the spring 
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of 1875, when, in my letters to my American friends, I said how urgent it was to 
make haste and settle the Eastern question in favour of the Greeks rather than 
of the Slavs, by the influence of the West, lest the intrigues of the three 
Emperors of the North should bring near to our shores and seas the deadly 
shade of the terrible Empire of Russia. Nothing is more fatal in politics than 
want of foresight; nothing again is more fatal than to foresee evils, and yet to 
take no speedy measures against them. 

“Tt was no secret for any one that the Turkish Empire, incapable of renova- 
tion, must infallibly collapse. It was no secret for any one that its collapse 
would be the signal for a general war. It was equally clear that the business 
of us Westerns was to support the aspirations of the Greeks against those of the 
Slavs. It was obvious, again, that it was impossible to maintain a theocratic 
despotism based on fatalism and contempt for Christian races. Any expedient 
should rather have been tried than that of supporting a corrupt sultanate—any 
experiment should have been ventured, even war if necessary, rather than leave 
the field free to Russian diplomacy and Russian arms. . . . All that England 
did in this propounding of grave problems, this agitation of human ideas, this 
movement of historic races when the precious moments were passing so quickly 
and the Muscovite invasion was hard at hand, was to buy shares in the Suez 
Canal. Thus she showed, with her never-dying spirit of huckstering, that when | 
Europe was in a crisis of peril, and the mind of Europe was in an anguish of 
anxiety, she was disturbed only by the cravings of appetite and the interests of 
her commerce. Her Conservatives believed that Turkey could save herself by 
her own exertions: her Liberals that Russia would undertake a war of emanci- 
pation and liberty, instead of a war of invasion and conquest. 

“Both parties were deceived, and both are to-day paying and making their 
country pay a heavy price for their several delusions. . . . The head of the 
Government, feasted by his friends, carried in triumph by the House of Lords, 
has said that like Christ he was set on a high place and made to see the fine 
kingdoms of the Turkish Empire, but that he would have none of them, that he 
might save the integrity of Turkey. To prove that he had obtained more than 
he hoped, he points to the reduction of the huge Bulgaria invented by Russia, and 
the diminution of the heavy war indemnity. But who can calmly listen, when 
the division and partition of Turkey are styled the preservation of her integrity ? 
Russia keeps Bulgaria, Roumania receives the Dobrudscha, Greece has a recti- | 
fication of frontier, so have Servia and Montenegro, Austria takes Bosnia and 
the Herzegovina, England Cyprus and the protectorate of Asia Minor. And 
then are we to be told that everything has been sacrificed to the integrity of the 
Turkish Empire? No, a thousand times no. There is something to which 
everything has been sacrificed, and that is the want of foresight, the indifference, 
the carelessness with which England has watched difficulties accumulating 
without attempting to solve them. A crusade in favour of Greece would have 
been worthy of the best days of English history. But now the truth is, that the 
Turkish Empire is dissolved and turned into a mere group of spoils coveted or 
shortly to covet. . . . The truth is, that the inevitable division of these spoils 
must result in a war in which every power of Europe will share. The truth is, 
that already in view of this war, each power has taken up her strategic basis— 
Russia that of which she has need to descend like an avalanche on Constanti- 
nople; Austria that which she wants to repress the Servians; England that 
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which in the direction of Syria and Egypt was lacking to her for the protection 
of her empire. 


. 


‘No diplomatic performance ever resulted in such general dissatisfaction. 
Those who are most favoured seem most ill-treated. The majesty of humani- 
tarian ideas, the hope of liberating enterprises, the magic of art and eloquence, 
disappear, and nothing remains but a partition of spoil shared by the strong and 
powerful, suffered by the weak and humble. No one speaks of Slav or of Greek 
federations, because no one dares to evoke a great sentiment, to start a generous 
idea, to face a grave difficulty at this time, when, as in the silence and darkness 
of eternal night, we hear nothing but the yelping of dogs and the harsh cry of 
hyenas, crushing in their jaws the skeleton of a corpse. Organized fatality 
weighs on us with a measureless weight. Ideas give way to brute force. A 
great empire in the midst of human. society does as a vast beast of prey does in 
brute nature, it lives and is nourished by petty kingdoms. In the one case is 
the struggle for existence, in the other the war for conquest. In both the 
victory is to the strongest, for reasons with which right and justice have nothing 
to do. Asa consequence, the Congress of Berlin has but winked at the con- 
quests of Russia, and a last remnant of shame has prevented it from placing 
them directly under the protection and guarantee of Europe. Who does not 
feel outraged by this treaty? For my part, I am still astounded when I think 
of a phrase in Lord Salisbury’s Memorandum, as to the hopes entertained by 
the Government of Great Britain concerning the prudence of Turkey. What 
misapprehension, real or feigned, of historic laws and social movement! In its 
decadence a people loses every virtue; and, first of all, it loses those which are 
necessary to regulate political affairs with discretion and prudence. 

‘‘ When a great empire dies, every incident disturbs it with the mixture of 
violent agitation and insensate pride which is caused by the memory of a great 
past and the certainty of a disastrous future. Carved and dismembered, with 
her provinces scattered, here held in tutelage, there holding unruly slaves, 
Turkey must continue to be in agony and to communicate her woes to Europe. 
No arbitrary will of any human power can break through this law, no caprice 
of mere chance can make it of none effect. The function of Turkey is now to 
disseminate war around her. And are those who have been favoured likely to 
be satisfied ? Mussulman and Christian races—all are offended alike. Russia 
has not given up hoping for the huge Bulgaria she imagined, and of which she 
has but half in her grasp. Bessarabia has been buried alive; she has passed 
from a Liberal and almost a Democratic rule to the despotism of Russia. The 
Dobrudscha, largely peopled by Mussulmans and Jews, has passed under 
Roumanian sovereignty in compensation for the loss of Bessarabia. The 
Servian kingdom, which aspired to become the centre of the Southern Slavs 
and the rival of Greece, has been, notwithstanding its historic position, post- 
poned to the Bulgarians, Slavs of uncertain if not simulated origin. Monte- 
negro, in her enlargements Adriaticwards, has met stubborn opposition from 
formidable neighbours. The Bosnians, heroes of so many songs, the first to 
rise, the last to yield, shepherd-soldiers deserving the title of liberators of their 
race, are passing from Turkish dungeons to Austrian prisons. Lastly, Greece, 
notwithstanding the support of England, notwithstanding the instigations of 
the French press, has indeed seen her frontiers receive some slight extension; 
but has not obtained unhappy Crete. 
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‘‘ With all this, if the great powers were satisfied, the final struggle might 
perhaps be avoided. But there is not a German who does not look with distrust 
on the aggrandisement of the Slavs, the implacable enemies of his race. There 
is not a Hungarian who does not fear the fatal influence which the apostles of 
Slav ideas must have on the Croats, already impatient of Hungarian domination 
in virtue of their Slav history. There is not an Austrian, not a Bavarian, who 
does not shudder at beholding the ancient Danube, the river of his country, 
subjected to the iron sway of Russia, which can, when she likes, close this 
artery of the commerce of central Europe. Every Italian is irritated at the 
aggrandisement of the two powers, Austria and Russia, the suppressors of 
nationality. Every Frenchman deplores the accession of strength given to his 
hereditary enemies the Russians, by the intrigues and manceuvres of his new 
foes the Germans. Finally, every Spaniard who realises the position of Spain 
on the Mediterranean, watches with uneasiness the power which has usurped 
possession of Gibraltar, strengthening herself at Malta, extending her authority 
to the Isthmus of Suez, and not content with this, establishing herself at Cyprus 
also. Latin Europe must learn that she must adhere to the idea which she was 
the first to conceive, and which she should not be the last to realise—the unity 
of races. When Germany was a mere aggregate of fiefs, when Russia had not 
made her entrance on the historic stage, we Latin races had formed our nation- 
alities, 

“Let us, then, not forget that the races of the north have seized regions be- 
longing, in natural and political law, to the races of the south. Germans hold 
Strasburg, Austrians Trieste, Englishmen Malta, Gibraltar, and Cyprus. We 
must regain these possessions, and to regain them we must rally round a fertile 
political idea. Let us preach in the south the unity of the Greco-Latin race, as 
they preach in the north the unity of Russ and Slav. Saturating ourselves with 
the truth, we shall soon discover the practical methods of realising it, for every- 
thing is easy to steady faith and persevering labour.” 


Much as I admire the breadth of the views which are here set forth, 
I cannot prevent myself from seeing in these utterances some notable 
contradictions. Signor Castelar condemns the Treaty of Berlin, 
which, he says, contains the germs of a general war more terrible 
than that which it was the object of its framers to avoid. He is 
right here, but in the existing state of Europe what arrangements 
could possibly have been made which might not have led to warfare ? 
Again, Signor Castelar thinks that it was well to have done with 
Turkish rule; but the Greeks, he says, should have been installed as 
its heirs, and not the Slavs, the advanced guard of Russia, which is 
the great danger that menaces European civilisation. It is here that 
I find the first inconsistency. Signor Castelar is a partisan of the 
principle of nationalities. How is it possible, on this principle, to 
give to Greece, Bulgaria, Roumelia, Bosnia, and Herzegovina, where 
the-great majority of the population is Slav? This would have been 
unjust and impossible. Greece is not powerful enough to occupy or 
to hold in check provinces so vast, and they would soon have been 
in revolt against her. There should doubtless have been united to 
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Greece the territory on her borders, where the Hellenic race is 
dominant, but to go beyond this would have been to violate justice, 
and to lay the foundations of a war to the death between Greece and 
Bulgaria. The fault of the diplomatists who assembled at Berlin 
was, not that they did too much for the Slavs, but that they did too 
little ; and in this respect the Treaty of San Stefano was far prefer- 
able. The more strength and independence the southern Slavs 
possess, the less will they be disposed to allow themselves to be 
absorbed by Russia. If, on the other hand, their situation is not 
made tolerable to them, they will be driven to apply to Russia for 
assistance. This latter state of things is exactly what has been 
produced. Lord Beaconsfield, by preserving to Turkey certain 
fragments of territory, insufficient to give her vital energy, has 
simply prepared for Russia new pretexts of intervention. Either 
the integrity of the Ottoman Empire ought to have been maintained, 
or else a southern Slav state should have been created of strength 
and extent sufficient to restore some day the empire of Douchan. 
Greece can never form a counterpoise to Russia; it is for the 
Slavonic provinces of Austria that this task is reserved. 

Signor Castelar is indignant that Bosnia has been handed over to 
Austrian dungeons. One would really imagine that he has just 
been reading Silvio Pellico and his Miei Prigiont. The Austria of 
1878 is not the Austria of 1820. No doubt clerical influence upholds 
there certain remnants of the old despotic traditions;' but, for all 
that, in Eastern Europe, and especially in the Balkan Peninsula, 
Austria represents civilisation, liberty, and progress. I have travelled 
by short stages through Croatia, through the military frontier, and 
through the most out-of-the-way parts of Transylvania. Every- 
where I found order, security, agricultural prosperity, and a prevalent 
effort at improvement, which contrasted remarkably with the Turkish 
districts on the other side of the Save, inhabited as they are by a 
population exactly similar to that of Austrian Croatia. 

If Bosnia and the Herzegovina were to be taken away from 
Turkey, it was necessary that they should be given to Austria. 
There exists in these provinces, asa matter of fact, such terrible 
religious and agrarian antagonism that only a strong hand can 
prevent its resulting in a war of extermination. The landowners 
are Mussulman, and deal hardly with their Christian tenants. But 
landlord and tenant alike are Slavs, not Turks. The landlords are 
the descendants of the old rich inhabitants, who to escape confisca- 

(1) Perhaps I may be permitted to mention here, as an example, a curious personal 
experience of mine. An essay in which I examined, from an entirely objective and 
economical point of view, the comparative influence of Catholicism and Protestantism 
on national prosperity, had been translated into Czech. On the complaint of the Bishop 


of Prague, it was seized and confiscated. At the same time a Hungarian translation of 
it was circulating freely in Hungary. 
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tion at the time of the Turkish conquest became Mahometans. To 
make them emigrate to the provinces which the Porte has retained, 
as was done in the case of Servia and as is being done in the case 
of Bulgaria, is not to be thought of. With elements so furiously 
hostile and so much intermixed, it is impossible to constitute a local 
autonomous Government. The resistance which the Austrian army, 
composed of excellent troops more than a hundred thousand strong, 
is now experiencing, shows that Servia could never have performed 
the part of pacifier. 

There are thus only three alternatives, the continuation of the 
Turkish domination which was the cause of the disturbance in the 
East, a civil or rather a social war of the most horrible character, or 
else Austrian intervention. Signor Castelar rejects the first solution, 
he cannot wish for the second, there is therefore left nothing but 
the third. The great advantages of this last are easily stated. 
Dalmatia having no stretch of country to back it, and being geogra- 
phically a bare strip of land, is reduced to mere vegetation, and its 
ports, so flourishing of old, are now mere villages. On the other 
hand Bosnia and the Herzegovina, separated from the neighbouring 
sea by a line of custom-houses, by, mountains and by the lack of 
roads, cannot form a connection with the general movement of 
European civilisation and commerce, or with Italy, their nearest and 
opposite neighbour. It is only necessary to look at the map to see 
that the union of Dalmatia, Bosnia, and the Herzegovina is necessary 
from the general European point of view. What power except 
Austria can bring this union to pass ? 

It is true that Italy, or rather a certain Italian party, has looked 
with a jealous eye on this aggrandisement of an ancient enemy on 
the other side of the Adriatic. Signor Castelar would seem to favour 
the Italia Irredenta agitation, and he expressly claims Trieste for 
Italy. Every friend of art, of enlightenment, and of liberty ought 
to love Italy as a second fatherland, and to desire her greatness ; but 
it is criminal to encourage in this noble country aspirations which 
cannot possibly be realised. It was doubtless wrong of Austria to 
keep the Trentino and the Italian districts at the north of the Lago 
di Garda, and this region will some day or other return to the mother 
country. But Italy will never have either Trieste or Dalmatia, for 
natural rights and a due regard to geographical and ethnological 
considerations forbid any such transfer. Trieste is situated in the 
midst of a Slavonian district. The very market women who bring 
in vegetables from the suburbs speak Slavonian. It is the natural 
port of Istria, Carinthia, and Carniola, which are all Slav. It is the 
only outlet which Austria has in the Mediterranean. If Austria 
were to surrender Trieste, all central Germany would claim it. Dal- 
matia is wholly a Slavonian country. Italian is indeed spoken in 
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its ports because of the long supremacy of: Venice, but even there 
there is no Italian blood. Besides, the interest of these ports is 
evidently to serve as an outlet to the country which stretches behind 
them, and not to Italy, which has neither exports nor imports with 
which to supply them. What absurd inconsistency it is for the 
Italia Irredenta party, placing itself on the ground of nationality, to 
claim territory inhabited by an alien race! 

Is it necessary again to discuss the ridiculous notion of an Italian 
tenure of Albania? In such an enterprise Italy would spend 
millions on millions, with no present profit, and with the hope of no 
profit in the future. Albania can never permanently become an Ita- 
lian dependency. Greeks, Russians, or Austrians, whoever in short 
become the masters of the Balkan Peninsula, would infallibly 
recover it. In the Middle Ages Venice was able to hold depen- 
dencies all over the Eastern Mediterranean, first, because the 
sentiment of nationality had not arisen; secondly, because there 
and elsewhere were nothing but feeble and divided states. As 
soon as Venice found herself in presence of the Turkish Empire, she 
lost these possessions. To-day the current, as Napoleon III. 
remarked with more truth than conscious foresight, is in favour 
of les grandes agglomérations. These great masses are formed in 
virtue of geographical fitness and of ethnographical attraction, and 
the combined force of the two is irresistible. This it was which 
made Italy. But if Italy tried to establish herself on the other side 
of the Adriatic, on the ground of the memories of Venice and the 
traces which may exist of Venetian preponderance, she would set 
herself in opposition to the principles to which she owes her own 
existence, and would pay dearly for a fault for which it would be 
impossible to forgive her. An old colleague of Cavour’s, one of the 
most sensible and clear-sighted of Italian statesmen, the Senator 
Stefano Jacini, shows (Un po di commenti sul trattato di Berlino) 
beyond contradiction that the Italian Government has no serious 
reason to complain of the Treaty of Berlin. 

Some day there will inevitably be formed in the Balkan Peninsula 
a great Slav State, no matter whether it be a kingdom or a confedera- 
tion. All the peoples who speak the same language—Croats, Bos- 
nians, Servians, Montenegrins, Bulgarians—will unite. The tendency 
to union is already very strong. It will become still stronger as 
these peoples lead easier lives, as they advance in education, and as 
they become more clearly aware of their own circumstances ard in- 
terests. Sooner or later union will come. It can be postponed, but 
it cannot be prevented, and the one uncertain point is under whose 
impulsion the movement will be made. Will it be Austria? ‘Will 
it be Russia? For the time the two empires may make a partition 
of the peninsula ; but this would be a great misfoxtune, for from 
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it must inevitably come war. Although the Greeks may be in 
a majority in the towns of the Aigean littoral, the future Slav State 
must necessarily have an outlet there, and thus the clause of the 
Treaty of San Stefano which excited most resistance will be realised 
at last. The Bulgarians, who are good agriculturists, monopolise 
more and more the cultivation of the ground, and thus advance 
southwards. When, moreover, the two Bulgarias are united, and 
have a basis joined to that of their brethren on the Danube and the 
Save, it will be impossible to prevent their arriving at the sea, from 
- which a mere strip of land a few miles broad will separate them. Is 
there any one who believes that Turkey, reduced to her present terri- 
tory, with increased engagements to meet and discontented or hostile 
populations everywhere to deal with, will be able to preserve South- 
ern Bulgaria long? Will the work of disintegration which has been 
going on for centuries cease? Clearly it will not. Shall we give 
Southern Bulgaria to the Greeks? Will the Latin league of which 
Signor Castelar dreams give it them? The solution of the Treaty of 
San Stefano was the solution which will one day be accomplished. 
The Treaty of Berlin, on the other hand, by adjourning the solution, 
makes a new crisis necessary and a new war probable, and this is 
why the Treaty of Berlin threatens the peace of Europe more 
inevitably than did the Treaty of San Stefano. 

Signor Castelar speaks of Russia as of an ogre likely to devour all 
Europe, and to be at all hazards weakened and restrained. In the 
first place Russia is far from being so powerful as is imagined. She 
is still a very poor country, soon at the end of her resources, as recent 
events have shown. Inthe second place the reigning emperor is a 
prince to whom Europe owes the emancipation of the serfs, the or- 
ganization of self-governing communes, an attempt to diminish the 
horrors of war, and other reforms inspired by a love of what is good. 
In the third place Russia by pushing civilisation beyond the Ural, 
and in Central Asia, is rendering a great service to humanity. The 
danger which Europe has to fear, in a future still sufficiently distant, 
is the immensity of the space occupied by the different Slav groups 
which in the Czech races extend to Bavaria, Thuringia, and Saxony, 
in the Illyrians to Trieste and the frontiers of Italy. Suppose all 
these groups united, developed, enriched by commerce, trained by 
compulsory education and universal military service, and it is beyond 
a doubt that Panslavia would dominate the continent. What is the 
remedy for the danger? Are we to exterminate the Slav popula- 
tions? Are we to hinder them from making railways, increasing 
their commerce, bettering their education, discovering their ethno- 
graphic unity ? The answer must be in the negative. The more 
they are harassed, repressed, and threatened, the more will they seek 
to join together for the defence of their nationality. The only 
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remedy is to favour the growth of two distinct groups at the same 
time, the Russians and Ruthenians on the one hand, on the other the 
Western Slavs, Poles, Czechs, Moravians, Illyrians, Croats, Servians, 
Bulgarians. These Western Slavs are already in great measure 
united by means of the Austrian empire. They are distinguished 
from the Russians, not merely by language but by advanced intel- 
lectual culture in Bohemia, by historic memories in Poland, by 
democratic institutions in Servia and Bulgaria. If full satisfaction 
be given to the national aspirations of all these peoples they will re- 
fuse to be absorbed in the Russian empire. Austria ought to favour 
the development of her Slav populations, and Europe ought to assist 
Austria in increasing her power. It is for the public opinion of 
Europe to act in this direction in order to draw statesmen after it. 
These latter always act with a view to the circumstances of the 
moment. It is vain to ask a statesman to sacrifice popularity, or to 
risk his majority in Parliament, in order to avoid a danger like 
Panslavism which is not likely to be actually threatening for a 
century. To bar the progress of Russia westwards there is but one 
way. Puta stop to all causes of dissatisfaction among the Western 
Slavs, and take in hand the cause of the populations who must 
inevitably some day occupy the position which their merit, their 
number, and their capacities demand. 

It is true that this policy rouses the passionate opposition of the 
Magyars, and threatens even the very existence of Cisleithania and 
Transleithania. I cannot deny this danger, for so far back as 1867 
I tried to show to what extent dualism was a factitious system, ex- 
posed to the danger of a rupture in case of external complications. 
But we must hope that the Magyars will not push their opposition so 
far as to compromise the future of the empire. At Pesth they have 
been shouting in favour of the Turks ; it is like crying Vivent les morts. 
Could they not see that if Austria refuses to protect the Slavs, the Slavs 
will turn to Russia? Even in a federalised Austria the Magyars will 
always hold an important place. If, on the contrary, by their short- 
sighted hostility they throw the Slavs into the arms of the Russians, 
they will be stifled in the Panslavic empire. Painful as the dilemma 
may be to the Hungarians, there is no escape. Either Austria will 
satisfy Slavic aspirations, or Panslavia will establish itself on the 
ruins of Austria and Hungary. This is what Kossuth saw clearly 
enough in other days, and this is what he ought to convince them of 
in the crisis of to-day. 

Signor Castelar finds equal fault with Lord Beaconsfield and Mr. 
Gladstone, with Conservatives and Liberals. Is it because it did not 
occur to either to give Bulgaria to Greece? He is angry that 
England has taken Cyprus, and exclaims against her “ eternal 
huckstering.’”’ Certainly this is hardly the reproach to address to 
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Lord Beaconsfield’s policy, and the English hucksters need scarcely 
congratulate themselves on a possession which will bring them in- 
nothing, and will cost every year something like a million sterling. 
From a commercial point of view this is not a brilliant speculation, 
and it so happens that for this reason exactly it is condemned by 
business men and by the manufacturing towns. To judge the act 
properly, a more elevated point of view must be taken. In the first 
place, Signor Castelar, who wishes the advance of Russia to be 
arrested at all hazards, ought to applaud the seizure of a position 
which is intended as an outpost against the Muscovite empire, and 
the taking up of a decided attitude by England in Asia Minor. But 
it is not this that we need consider here. It is the progress of 
civilisation in the East. Only England, which has won her spurs in 
India, can extend civilisation in this direction. In twenty years 
Cyprus may become once more what it was in ancient times, the 
pearl of the Mediterranean. Are we to grumble at this? It is no 
advantage for England, but it is an advantage for humanity. If I 
were an Englishman I should merely as such protest against the 
heavy burden laid on my country. As a man I could only rejoice at 
it. “Every Spaniard,” says Signor.Castelar, “ watches with uneasi- 
ness the power which has usurped possession of Gibraltar, strength- 
ening herself at Malta, extending her authority to the Isthmus of 
Suez, and not content with this, establishing herself at Cyprus.” 
Gibraltar is an isolated rock, a kind of island, whose motley population 
has no wish for union with Spain. The principle of nationality is 
therefore here not in question. England, on the other hand, repre- 
sents liberty throughout the world. It is therefore in the interest of 
humanity that England should occupy the points which are necessary 
to her to defend herself on the seas where her power resides. In 
the interests of universal liberty I applaud the acquisition of Cyprus, 
and I should bewail the loss of Gibraltar and Malta. From England 
have swarmed forth all over the globe groups of men more pros- 
perous, more happy, more free, than any that have ever existed. 
From her have come the United States, Australia, New Zealand. 
It is to her that we owe the representative institutions which 
every nation is borrowing, the advance of commerce and industry, 
and a hundred other elements of progress. These are services 
which no man—no friend of liberty—has the right to forget. 
Signor Castelar recommends a Greco-Latin league to make the 
counterpoise to Russia, which he calls the hereditary enemy of 
France. It appears to me that the estimate is inaccurate and the 
recommendation perilous. France and Russia are exactly the two 
great powers who have the fewest opposing interests and the least 
need to fight. In the first place they are separated by the whole 
breadth of Europe, and are nowhere in contact. France may expe- 
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rience a general feeling of regret that Russia should acquire too 
great a preponderance on the continent, but from this preponderance 
she could receive no direct damage. It is not the same with 
England and with Germany. England may fear that Russia, by 
successive annexations, will come to threaten India on the side of 
Afghanistan, or the Suez Canal on the side of Asia Minor. Russia 
can make her way in these directions by slow advances on land, and 
by definite occupation and gradual colonising; England can come 
to the rescue only by sea, and by expeditions fitted out in a moment. 
The danger for Germany, or rather for the Germanic race, is greater 
still. The triumph of Panslavism would wound her mortally. 
What chance of independence could be left for Germany if ever the 
Panslavic empire should be realised by the unity of the Slav races 
which stretch to the limits of Bohemia, Carinthia, and Trieste? 
The countries, therefore, which the aggrandisement of Russia 
threatens, in a future, it is true, more or less remote, are first of all 
Austria, then Germany and England. It is written in the book of 
fate that, if not an alliance, an understanding should exist between 
these. If the muffled ill-feeling between France and Germany 
should unhappily continue, the former will necessarily incline rather 
to the Russian side. Signor Castelar, therefore, can hardly count 
upon France to put herself at the head of his Greco-Latin league 
against Russia. Can he with more reason expect the co-operation 
of Italy? Clearly he cannot. I have shown that Italy can make 
no claims on Slav districts without dealing a blow to the principles 
to which she owes her unity, perhaps without risking her very 
existence. It is to be feared, therefore, that Spain and Greece, two 
hardly sufficient powers, must compose the Greco-Latin league alone. 
It would, moreover, be inconsistent for Signor Castelar to desire at 
the same time the humiliation of Russia, England, and Germany, be- 
cause the two latter are the only natural barrier against the extension 
of the third. With England weakened and Germany overthrown, what 
human power could prevent the Czar from planting his standard in 
the heart of Europe and on the coasts of the Adriatic, where live 
men of the same race as those he already governs? Certainly this 
power would not be that of the Greco-Latin league. To humble 
Germany and England would be to advance by a century the time 
when Russia might be mistress of Europe. 

Kossuth in my opinion has seen further and clearer in this matter 
than Signor Castelar. As early as 1848, to resist the encroachments 
of Russia, he preached a Danubian federation composed of Hungarians, 
Roumanians, Croats, Servians, and Montenegrins. This is the true 
solution. Kossuth would have arrived at it by means of a Republic. 
“The Republic,” said M. Guizot, “is the noblest form of govern- 
ment,” and the Federal Republic is the most free, but it is not 
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capable of universal establishment. How can we unite in the loose 
bonds of a federation peoples so different in language, history, reli- 
gion, and manners, in the face too and in close neighbourhood of a 
powerfully centralised empire, and one necessarily hostile, like that 
of Russia? This is the unpractical side of the idea, otherwise a 
noble one, of Kossuth. If it is to be realised it must be through 
Austria. She holds in her hands the destinies of the East, and 
consequently those of Europe. The acquisition of Bosnia is the first 
step to the realisation of Kossuth’s idea. 

To sum up: Signor Castelar’s principal thought is opposition to 
Russia. As a matter of present fact this opposition is unjustifiable. 
Russia is doing service to humanity in civilising Northern and 
Central Asia, and we owe her gratitude for having, at the cost of a 
cruel war, broken the power of Turkey and led to the enfranchise- 
ment of the Southern Slavs. Panslavism is a far-off danger, but 
if it is to be guarded against, it must be by receiving the help of 
England, even if that help were bought at the price of her keeping 
Malta, Gibraltar, and Cyprus, and annexing Egypt as well: It must 
be by taking sides with Austria, whatever annexations she may make 
in the peninsula and on the Danube: In our time events go terribly 
quick. Who thought but a few years ago of the unity of Italy and 
Germany, or of the fall of the Ottoman Empire? <A few dreamers, 
a few poets, a few conspirators; yet all these things have been 
accomplished in less than a generation. The decomposition of what 
remains of the Ottoman State will be speedier than we think. We 
must therefore prepare the public opinion of Europe on the question, 
so that statesmen may accept this public opinion when the time comes. 
Crete and the provinces where the Hellenic race predominates will 
doubtless fall to the lot of Greece. But the main point is to create 
a great South Slavic state, independent and resting upon a Danubian 
federation, to be constituted under the auspices of Austria and with 
the assistance of England. 


Emits pE LAVELEYE. 
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Our greatest legal authorities will not admit that the people of Eng- 
land have any right whatever to enjoy the beautiful scenery of their 
native land, beyond such glimpses as may be obtained of it from 
highways and footpaths. Legally there is no such thing as a 
“common,” answering to the popular idea of a tract of land over 
which anybody has a right to roam at will.’ Every supposed 
common is said by the lawyers to belong absolutely to some body 
of individuals, to a lord or lords of the manor and the surrounding 
owners of land who have rights of common over it; and if these 
parties agree together, the said common may be enclosed, and the 
public shut out of it forever. The thousands of tourists who roam 
every summer over the heathy wastes of Surrey or the breezy downs 
of Sussex, who climb the peaks or revel on the heather-banks of 
Wales or Scotland, are every one of them trespassers in the eye of 
the law; and there is, perhaps, no portion of these favourite resorts of 
our country-loving people that it is not in the power of some indi- 
vidual or body of individuals to enclose and treat as private property. 

How far this legal assumption accords with justice or sound policy, 
it is not our purpose now to inquire; that question having been 
treated by many able pens, and being one which will assuredly not 
become less important or less open to discussion as time goes on. 
We have now a far pleasanter task, that of calling attention to one of 
our ancient woodland wastes, Epping Forest, which, in the words of 
an Act of Parliament passed at the end of last session, is to be for ever 
preserved as ‘an open space for the recreation and enjoyment of the 
public.” Here at length every one will have a right to roam un- 
molested, and to enjoy the beauties which nature so lavishly spreads 
around when left to her own wild luxuriance. We shall possess, 
close to our capital, one real forest, whose wildness and sylvan 
character is to be studiously maintained, and which will possess an 
ever-increasing interest as furnishing a sample of those broad tracts 
of woodland which once covered so much of our country, and which 
play so conspicuous a part in our early history and national folk-lore. 
Unfortunately the spoilers have been at work, and much of the area 
now dedicated to the people has been more or less denuded of its 
woodland covering and otherwise deteriorated. Before, however, we 
describe the present state of the forest, and discuss the important 


(1) “ Although the public have long wandered over the waste lands of Epping Forest 
without let or hindrance, we can find no legal right to such user established in law.” 
(Preliminary Report of the Epping Forest Commissioners, 1875, p. 12.) 
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question of how best to restore its beauty and increase its interest, it 
will be well to give our readers some notion of its former extent and 
of the circumstances that have led to its preservation. 

It appears by the Reports of the Epping Forest Commission (1875 
and 1877) that in the reign of Charles I. the Forest of Essex, or of 
Waltham, as it was then called, comprised the whole district between 
the rivers Lea and Roding, extending southward to Stratford Bridge, 
thus including the site of the great Stratford Junction Station, and 
northward to the village of Roydon, a distance in a straight line of 
sixteen miles. Much of this wide area was, however, even at that 
early date, only forest in a legal sense, for it included many 
towns and villages and much cultivated land, and these seem to have 
left the actual unenclosed forest not much larger than in the first 
half of the present century. We are told, for example, that during 
the two centuries from 1600 to 1800 only 80 acres of the forest were 
enclosed, and that even up to 1851 barely 600 acres had been 
enclosed. The unenclosed forest at that date is estimated by the 
Commissioners at 5,928 acres. Then came the development of our 
railway system, and the discovery of Californian and Australian 
gold. The wealth of the country began to increase at an unprece- 
dented rate; the growth of London became more rapid than ever, 
and its citizens more and more acquired the habit of residing in the 
country. Land everywhere rose in value, the wastes of Epping 
were temptingly near at hand, and illegal enclosures went on at such 
apace that during the twenty years between 1851 and 1871 they 
amounted to almost exactly half the entire area, leaving only 3,001 
acres still open. 

This wholesale process of enclosure, which, if quietly submitted to, 
would soon have left nothing of Epping Forest but the name, roused 
the indignation of many who dwelt near the forest or felt an interest 
in it, and a powerful agitation was commenced, in which the Cor- 
poration of the City of London and many members of the Legisla- 
ture took a prominent part. In 1871 the Epping Forest Com- 
missioners were appointed by Act of Parliament, and they gave in 
their final report only in the spring of last year. But in the mean- 
time a most important case had been decided in the courts. At the 
request of the Corporation of London, which supplied all the necessary 
funds, the Commissioners of Sewers (as freeholders in the forest) 
commenced a suit in Chancery against the lords of manors and 
persons to whom they had granted lands, claiming a right of 
common over all the waste lands of the forest, and that all enclosures 
made since 1851 should be declared illegal. The Master of the Rolls 
decided (on the 24th November, 1874) in favour of the plaintiffs, 
and against this decision the defendants did not appeal. It has 
therefore been made the basis of legislation in the Act just passed, 
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which declares, that- the whole 5,928 acres which the Commissioners 
found to have been open waste of the Forest in 1851 are to be treated 
as common lands, and (the lords of manors or their grantees being 
first duly compensated for their manorial rights and property in the 
soil) that the whole of this extensive area, with the exception of 
lands built upon before 1871, gardens, and pleasure-grounds, is to be 
preserved “‘uninclosed and unbuilt upon as an open space for the 
recreation and enjoyment of the public.” 

Large sums of money were, however, required to buy up the 
manorial rights, and although this might possibly have been done by 
public subscription, the necessity for this course was obviated by the 
liberality and public spirit of the City of London, which offered to 
supply all the needful funds, not only for this purchase, but also for 
all work that might be found necessary for the preservation, manage- 
ment, and replanting of the forest. This munificent offer was accepted, 
and the very reasonable desire of the Corporation to have the chief 
voice in the management of the newly acquired domain in trust for 
the public, was acceded to by the Legislature; and the Act accord- 
ingly declares that Epping Forest is to be managed by a committee 
consisting of twelve members of the Corporation of London, and four 
verderers, chosen by the commoners of the twelve parishes in which 
the forest is situated. 

Let us now take a brief glance at the present state of the land 
thus dedicated to the public, before proceeding to discuss the ques- 
tion—how it may be made the most of. First, and nearest to 
London, we have the open expanse of Wanstead Flats, not half a mile 
from the Forest Gate Station of the Great Eastern Railway, and 
which, together with some illegally enclosed ground northwards to- 
wards the village of Wanstead, comprises an area of nearly five hun- 
dred acres. Crossing it from north to south opposite Lake House isan 
avenue of lime-trees, never very fine, and now rapidly dying from 
the combined effects of want of shelter and the smoky atmosphere. 
With this exception almost the whole of the Flats is denuded of 
trees, and offers a drear expanse of wiry grass interspersed with a few 
tufts of broom, stretching for more than a mile in length and not 
far short of half a mile wide. On the northern side considerable 
excavations have been made for brickfields, and here, where the 
ground rises somewhat, there is a very nice turf, with fern, broom, 
and even heather, in considerable patches. North-westward is 4 
large piece of recovered land, about fifty acres in extent, dotted over 
with oaks and bushes, and intersected by a fine double avenue of 
limes a third of a mile long, but many of the trees, in the part nearest 
London, are rapidly dying. Planes are probably the only trees 
which would now thrive well here. This is, on the whole, a rather 
pretty piece of half-wild woodland, well worth careful preservation 
for the use of the dense population surrounding it. 
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To the west of Wanstead and Snaresbrook, and northward towards 
Woodford, is a fine expanse of unenclosed land, nearly a mile long, 
and from a quarter to half a mile wide; and when some illegal en- 
closures are thrown open, this will be continued uninterruptedly to 
Woodford Green. The southern portion of this tract between 
Wanstead Orphan Asylum and Whip’s Cross has been utterly de- 
vastated by gravel-digging, the whole surface being a succession of 
pits and hollows with stagnant pools of water, and a few miserable 
oaks left standing on mounds where the gravel has been dug away 
around them. One would think that here the lords of the manors 
had infringed on the rights of the commoners, by destroying the 
pasture and even the surface soil on which any herbage can grow; 
and that in equity they should be called on to pay damages instead 
of receiving payment for their alleged property in the soil, which 
they have here succeeded in rendering almost wholly worthless 
either for use or enjoyment. North-westward, towards Woodford 
Green, is a rather pretty piece of wild forest-land, with open grassy 
glades, intervening thickets, and ponds swarming with interesting 
aquatic plants. There are, however, very few ornamental trees, the 
oaks being mostly small, with a quantity of miserable pollard-beeches 
hardly more sightly than so many mops. 

Passing Highham Park we come upon a large extent of illegally 
enclosed land, now to be thrown open, and much of it already given 
up. Between Woodford Green and Chingford Hatch there are about 
sixty acres of poor grass and fallow-land adorned with a few bushes 
and one fine oak-tree, but sloping gently towards the north-west, and 
with extensive views over the wooded country beyond. Further north 
there are more than a hundred acres of small enclosures—rough pas- 
ture, fallow-land, or cultivated fields, dotted with a few poor trees, 
and at present far from picturesque, but with an undulating surface 
offering considerable opportunity for improvement. To the west 
these fields are bounded by Chingford brook, by the side of which are 
some very handsome willow-trees growing in stiff clay and indicating 
what this part of the land is adapted for. A little to the north-east 
is the new village of Buckhurst Hill, to the south-east of which is a 
fine piece of enclosed forest, about a hundred acres in extent and 
called the Lodge Bushes. 

We now enter the northern and grandest division of the Forest, 
which stretches away for a distance of five miles from Queen Eliza- 
beth’s Lodge to near the town of Epping. North and west of the 
Lodge are nearly three hundred acres of illegally enclosed fields, now 
dreary fallows and poor pastures, but with fine slopes affording 
opportunity for producing new effects of forest-scenery. To the west 
and south of Loughton village are more extensive enclosures of 
several hundred acres of land, much of it arable or pasture land of 
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good quality; and further north, near Theydon Church and on 
towards Epping, are other enclosures of less extent, and almost all of 
this will again be thrown open to the forest. 

To the north of the road from Loughton to High Beech there is a 
vast extent of rough forest-land, nearly three miles long and from 
half a mile to a mile wide, which has all been recovered after having 
been illegally enclosed by the lords of the manors, but not before 
they have denuded large portions of it of everything deserving the 
name of a tree, and left it a scrubby waste without any pretensions to 
sylvan beauty. Here are square miles of land, once as luxuriant as 
the unenclosed portions further west, but now presenting a hideous 
assemblage of stunted mop-like pollards rising from a thicket of 
scrubby bushes. 

From this brief sketch of the present condition of Epping Forest, 
with more especial reference to the newly recovered portions of it, we 
find, that probably not much less than a thousand acres, which are 
now or have recently been enclosed and cultivated fields, will soon be 
thrown into the forest; while, in addition to this, there are consider- 
ably more than a thousand acres which are almost entirely denuded 
of trees and in a generally unsightly condition. The question at 
once arises—How can these wide tracts of land be best dealt with for 
the future recreation and enjoyment of the public? The Act of Par- 
liament, it is true, empowers the Conservators to form playgrounds 
and cricket-grounds in suitable places, and some portion of these 
lands may be so applied. But a very few acres will serve for this 
purpose, or indeed are at all suitable for it; and there will remain by 
far the larger portion to be otherwise dealt with. After all the agi- 
tation, all the arduous legal struggles, all the liberal, nay lavish, 
expenditure of money to secure this land to the people, it cannot 
surely be left as it is. Some steps must be taken to make it beautiful 
and picturesque in the future, and at least as well adapted for the 
recreation and enjoyment of coming generations as the old forest was 
for those which have passed away. The obvious course, and that 
which will at once occur to every one, is to plant this ground in some 
way or other. It was once all forest. It is as a forest that the 
whole domain is dedicated to the public; and it is the forest scenery 
which has always given to the entire district its peculiar charm. Our 
country still has wide tracts of common and of open wastes, as well as 
extensive enclosed woods, and parks, and plantations ; but our genuine 
forests are few and far between. Undoubtedly, therefore, as forest 
or woodland of some kind this land should be restored; and the 
question we have to decide is—Of what kind ? 

Some may say, restore it as much as possible to its ancient state ; 
plant it with oaks and beeches, with a sprinkling of elm, birch, and 
ash. This may be the easiest and the simplest, but it is certainly 
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the least advantageous mode of dealing with the land. While these 
trees were growing—for a couple of generations at least—they would 
be utterly uninteresting woods, and even in the far-distant future 
would hardly surpass many other parts of the forest, while they would 
increase the monotony which is its chief defect. Another plan would 
be, to make a mixed planting of choicer trees, shrubs, and evergreens, 
which would be more beautiful while growing, and would in time 
form a forest of a more diversified character. Or again, a regular 
arboretum might be formed, a great variety of trees, and especially 
choice pines and firs, being planted so as to form specimens. Either 
of these plans would at once possess some interest ; but they would 
be utterly deficient in novelty, or in that special and peculiar interest 
we should aim at, when we have to deal with such an extensive and 
varied area as the recovered portions of Epping Forest. We have 
already fine mixed plantations and woods, and many splendid arbor- 
etums ; and at Kew we have in process of formation a magnificent 
collection of specimen trees which it would be out of place to attempt 
to imitate, while the expense would be far greater than almost any 
other kind of planting. 

The plan I have now to propose is yery different from all these. 
It is one which would be perfectly novel, perfectly practicable, 
intensely interesting as a great arboricultural experiment, attractive 
alike to the uneducated and to the scientific, not more expensive 
than any other plan, and perfectly in harmony with the character 
of the domain as essentially “a forest.” It is, briefly, to form 
several distinct portions of forest, each composed solely of trees and 
shrubs which are natives of one of the great forest regions of the 
temperate zone. 

In order to understand how interesting and how instructive this 
would be, and, especially, to how great an extent it would add to 
the variety and beauty of the scenery, while retaining to the fullest 
extent its character as a wild and picturesque woodland district, it 
will be necessary to give a brief sketch of the great forests of the north 
temperate zone, to point out their comparative richness, their dis- 
tinctive characters, and their different styles of beauty ; and in doing 
this I shall avail myself largely of the writings of the greatest 
authority on the subject, Professor Asa Gray, who has made the 
relations and origin of the various forest regions of the Northern 
Hemisphere the study of his life. 

The two northern continents, America on the one side, Europe 
and Asia on the other, have each two great and contrasted forest 
regions, an eastern and a western ; and in both cases the eastern is 
very rich, while the western is comparatively poor. The trees of 
our own country belong to the western or European forest region, 
which includes also the adjacent parts of Western Asia. That 
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region contains about 85 different kinds of trees (17 being conifers, 
or firs and pines), and of these only 28 are really natives of Britain, 
about 20 being tolerably common, and forming the wild trees of our 
woods and wastes, with which we are all more or less familiar. 

If we compare the European set of trees with that of the forest 
region of Eastern America we find a wonderful difference. Instead 
of a total of 85, we have there no less than 155 different kinds of 
trees, and a large number of these are very distinct from those of 
Europe, constituting altogether new types of vegetation, many of 

_which, however, we have long cultivated for ornament. Among 
these are magnolias, tulip-trees, red and yellow horse-chestnuts, the 
locust or common acacia, the honey-locust (a far handsomer tree), 
the liquidambar, the sasafras, the hickories, the catalpa, the butter- 
nut and black walnut, many fine oaks, the hemlock spruce, the 
deciduous cypress, and a host of others less generally known. Most 
of these differ from our native trees by their more varied and beau- 
tiful foliage, by many of them being flowering trees often of the 
most magnificent kind, and, what is equally important, by the 
glorious tints which a large proportion of them assume in autumn. 
Every one has heard of the rich autumnal tints in Canada and the 
United States as something of which our woods, beautiful as they 
are, give hardly any idea. Instead of the yellows and browns of 
our trees, there is in the American forest every tint from the richest 
scarlet and crimson to yellow, which, combining in endless varieties, 
give a splendour to the autumnal landscape which is worth a journey 
across the Atlantic to behold. The Virginian creeper, which drapes 
our houses with a crimson mantle even amid the smoke of London, 
the red maple and the sumach of our shrubberies, give us some 
notion of these tints, but hardly any idea of the effect they produce 
when their colours are lavishly spread over a varied landscape. 
Most of the trees which acquire these brilliant hues grow as well 
with us as in their native country. Some American trees, strange 
to say, seem to grow even better, for the beautiful ash-leaved 
Negundo is a small tree in its native country, rarely exceeding thirty 
feet high, while Loudon tells us that it grows to forty feet in England ; 
the white maple reaches only forty feet in America and fifty feet here; 
and a similar difference occurs with many other trees. So favour- 
able, indeed, is our climate to the growth of trees generally, that, 
according to Professor Asa Gray, we “can grow double or treble the 
number of trees that the United States can,” although their native 
species are five times as numerous as ours ! 

There is therefore really no difficulty in producing in England 
an almost exact copy of a North American forest, with all its variety 
of foliage, with its succession of ornamental flowers, and with its 
glorious autumnal tints; yet this has never been attempted either in 
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this country or in any part of Europe. That many of these trees 
will reach noble dimensions there is no doubt whatever. A honey- 
locust (Gleditschia triacanthos) in Professor Owen’s garden at Rich- 
mond Park was, in 1872, a magnificent tree nearly eighty feet high, 
and was then sixty years old. There is at Dorking a tulip-tree 
about the same size; while the many beautiful American oaks, 
maples, birches, and poplars, form noble forest trees in many of our 
parks and pleasure-grounds. Were such trees planted in masses, 
they would grow upwards more rapidly and produce a forest-like 
effect in from twenty to forty years; while from their varied foliage 
and general novelty of aspect, they would be both beautiful and 
interesting at a far earlier period. 

Here, then, we may do something which has never been done 
before, which is sure to succeed (since it is only growing trees in 
masses which have already been grown singly), and which will 
ultimately produce a real addition to our landscape, while the indi- 
vidual trees will be a constant source of gratification and delight. 
As yet we have only mentioned the different kinds of trees, but 
North America is not less rich in beautiful shrubs to form an under- 
wood to the forest or open patches here and there in its recesses. 
The rhododendrons, azalias, and kalmias, will grow as underwood 
wherever there is peat or loam, while the well-known snowberry, the 
aloe-like yuccas, several fine spireas, American blackberries, and 
many others, would grow anywhere. 

Now let us suppose one of the most suitable of the open tracts 
recovered at Epping to be thus converted into an American forest, in 
which as many trees and shrubs peculiar to Eastern North America 
as we know to be hardy, are planted in masses and variously inter- 
mingled. Such an experiment would excite interest at every stage 
of its growth. The paths and open glades intersecting it would be 
visited year after year to see how it was thriving, and this would 
necessarily lead many of its visitors to acquire an intelligent interest 
in the trees, and shrubs, and flowers of other lands. And as time 
rolled on, and one kind of tree after another arrived at its period of 
blossoming, and displayed each succeeding year in greater perfection 
its glowing autumnal tints, the “ American forest” would become 
celebrated far and wide, and would attract visitors who would never 
think of going to see the more homely beauties of a native woodland, 
and still less a young plantation of common trees. 

Before proceeding to describe the other characteristic ‘“ forest 
pictures” which might be produced in the wilds of Epping, it will 
be well at once to answer an objection sure to be made, that the kind 
of planting here proposed, consisting wholly of foreign, and largely 
of rare trees and shrubs, would be very expensive. This, however, 
is a complete error. Many of the trées in question are certainly 
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rather expensive when large specimens are purchased of nurserymen; 
but this is chiefly because there is so little demand for them, and 
they occupy ground and require attention for many years unprofit- 
ably. But nearly all these American trees could be raised from seed 
almost as cheaply as the very commonest kinds. The seeds could be 
obtained from their native country at a mere nominal cost; and by 
forming a nursery-ground, small at first, and increased year by year, in 
which to raise them, their removal at the most suitable age and season 
to the places which they were permanently to occupy would ensure 
rapid and vigorous growth. ‘The great item of expense in forming 
any extensive plantation is labour, and this would be little if any 
more in growing one kind of tree than another, supposing both to be 
raised from seed and to be equally hardy. The question of expense 
cannot, therefore, be of importance, as compared with the vast differ- 
ence in permanent results between the plan here advocated and that 
of the ordinary English wood, the mixed plantation, or the systematic 
arboretum. The latter, indeed, would be very much more expen- 
sive, because, few specimens being wanted, it would not be worth 
while raising them from seed, while an arboretum would require more 
weeding and pruning, as well as some amount of permanent garden- 
ing, which in a forest is unnecessary. 

Another important feature of such a forest would be, that it would 
furnish reliable information as to what valuable timber trees may be 
profitably grown in this country. Among American trees the sugar- 
maple, hickory, tulip-tree, redwood, and locust, are well-known as 
producing valuable timbers for special purposes; and there are many 
trees of Eastern Europe and Asia equally valuable, which it might 
be profitable to grow largely. As, however, they have been hitherto 
almost always grown singly for ornament, we have been unable to 
test, either the rapidity of their growth under more natural con- 
ditions, or the quality of their timber at different ages; all which 
points would be determined, were they grown in quantity as here 
proposed, by the mere periodical thinnings-out necessary to encourage 
the free development of those that were to remain and form the 
permanent forest. 

Passing now to the western or Californian coast of North America, 
we find another forest region, remarkably different from that of the 
Eastern States. It is characterized at once by extreme richness in 
coniferous trees, and what Professor Asa Gray terms its “ desperate 
poverty ” in deciduous kinds, of which it has only one-fourth as 
many as Eastern America, and one-half as many as Europe.’ Almost 
all the trees which are especially characteristic of Eastern America 
are wanting, their place being chiefly supplied by peculiar species 
of oaks, maples, ashes, birches, and poplars, groups which are 


(1) Deciduous trees, 34 species ; conifers, 44 specics! 
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equally abundant on both sides of the Atlantic. When we turn to 
the coniferous trees, however, Western America stands pre-eminent, 
possessing nearly twice as many different kinds as the Eastern 
States, and nearly three times as many as all Europe, while it 
exhibits the grandest, tallest, and most beautiful firs, pines, and 
cypresses in the world. Here we find the giant Weilingtonia and 
redwood, the magnificent Douglas fir, the exquisitely beautiful 
piceas, nobilis and Jasiocarpa, such fine cypresses as Lawsoniana and 
Lambertiana, such unequalled pines as insignis and macrocarpa, the 
well-known handsome thujas, gigantea and Lobbii, and many others. 
These glorious trees form forests by themselves, surpassing in 
grandeur those of any other temperate land ; and every one of these 
grows freely and rapidly with us (which they do not in Eastern 
America), and, if grown under natural conditions, would probably 
attain nearly as great a size as in their native country. Their 
extreme beauty has, however, caused them to be almost always 
grown singly as specimens, and even thus the rapidity of their 
growth is often amazing. The Wellingtonia will reach twenty feet 
in ten years ; the Douglas fir grows even more rapidly when young, 
and a specimen at Dropmore, fifty years old, is now more than a 
hundred feet high, while its branches, spreading on the ground, 
cover a space sixty-six feet in diameter. The beautiful grass-green 
Pinus insignis at the same place reached sixty-eight feet high in thirty- 
four years ; and were these trees planted in masses, so as to draw each 
other upward, and cause the lower branches to drop off as in their 
native forests, they would almost certainly grow even more rapidly, 
and the present generation might walk amid forests of these noble 
trees not much inferior to those which excite so much admiration on 
the mountains of California and Oregon. 

Here, again, there is no question of success. The experiment has 
been made already for us hundreds of times over, and we have only to 
profit by it. These trees succeed well in every part of England without 
exception, and they would certainly not fail at Epping. An expanse 
of a hundred or two hundred acres covered with the coniferous 
trees of Western America, planted in masses, groups, or belts, and 
with winding paths, broad glades, and occasional shrub-planted 
openings admitting of free access to every part of it, would probably 
be even more attractive than the forest of Eastern America. For 
many of these trees are exquisitely beautiful objects in their young 
state, the varying colours of the under and upper surfaces of their 
foliage and the delicate tints of the new growth in summer, being 
especially remarkable. Their different rates of growth would soon 
cause some species to tower above others, and thus produce that 
charm of variety which is wanting where large areas are planted 
with trees which all grow at about the same rate. 
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The next forest type of which we should have an example, is that 
of Eastern Europe and Western Asia, containing all those inter- 
esting trees of the European forest region which are not natives of 
our own country. Here we should grow the various European pines 
and firs, including the symmetrical pinsapo of Spain, the well- 
known silver fir of the Alps, and the allied but more beautiful 
Nordman’s fir of Russia. Here, too, we should have the nettle- 
tree, the Judas-tree, the flowering ash, the wild olive, the hop- 
hornbeam, the almost evergreen Neapolitan alder, and our old 
favourites the plane, the walnut, the laburnum, and the Portugal 
laurel. Along with these we should plant the many beautiful and 
often sweet-scented shrubs of the same districts—laurestinas, 
myrtles, Spanish broom, coronillas, cistuses, Mediterranean heaths, 
the favourite lilac, and the luscious Philadelphus, or syringa. A 
smaller space would serve to exhibit these trees and shrubs in 
forest growth, as they are less numerous and generally not of large 
size; but as they comprise so many of our garden favourites, the 
forest of Eastern Europe would certainly be very attractive. 

We now come to the most remarkable of all the forest regions of 
the temperate zone—that of Eastern Asia and Japan. This forest 
is even richer than that of Eastern America in deciduous trees, and 
at the same time richer than that of Western America in conifers ;' 
and, as it is only partially explored, while the others are well 
known, its comparative richness will certainly increase as future 
discoveries are made. We find here a number of the deciduous 
trees of Eastern America represented by closely allied species, and, 
in addition, a number of altogether peculiar types. Among these 
are the well-known ailanthus, on the leaves of which silkworms are 
fed, and which grows with extreme rapidity ; the beautiful paulow- 
nia, with flowers like those of a foxglove ; the handsome Sophora 
japonica ; and of smaller trees and shrubs, the winter-flowering 
chimonanthus, the crimson-flowered japonica which adorns our walls 
in early spring, the favourite weigelia, the yellow-flowered forsythia, 
the red-berried aucuba, and, last, but not least important for our 
purpose, the camellia. This glorious evergreen is really as hardy as 
the common laurel, and will grow out of doors in perfect health and 
vigour. Its beautiful flowers will, indeed, be often destroyed by the 
wet and frosts of our springs, but if a sunny bank in the midst of 
the protecting forest were covered with these shrubs, they would 
blossom abundantly whenever we had a mild spring, and would 
then, indeed, be worth a walk to see; while at all times their 
splendid glossy green foliage would be a delightful spectacle. 

Even more varied and more beautiful than the conifers of Cali- 
fornia are those of Japan and China, of which there are no less than 


(1) Deciduous trees, 123 species; conifers, 45 species. 
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forty-five species belonging to nineteen generic groups, many of 
which are altogether peculiar to this region. Here are the elegant 
cryptomeria and retinosporas, the remarkable salisburia, or gingko- 
tree, a pine with foliage like that of a gigantic maiden-hair fern, and 
the hardly less curious sciadopitys, or umbrella-pine. To these we 
may add the fine cunninghamia, the funereal cypress, and some 
interesting species of arbor-vitee. 

The space required for this Asiatic forest would not at first be 
large, as only the most distinct and interesting species need be made 
use of, while many are not yet to be obtained in this country. Some 
of the Japanese trees grow slowly, but it is not improbable that when 
planted in greater quantities they might make more rapid progress. 
Anyhow, the plants themselves are usually so peculiar and generally 
so beautiful, that in every stage of their growth they would be sure to 
prove attractive to the public. 

We might, however, increase the extent of our Asiatic forest by 
adding to it another small piece of land in order to cultivate 
several beautiful plants which characterize the temperate regions of 
the higher Himalayas, among which are the favourite deodara, 
some beautiful maples, birches, and oaks, the elegant leycesteria, 
some fine berberries, rhododendrons, and other interesting plants. 

There remain the temperate forests of the Southern Hemisphere, 
chiefly represented in Chili and Patagonia, in Australia, and in New 
Zealand, and comprising a number of very interesting plants, many 
of which will grow in this country. From Chili there is a peculiar 
pine, libocedrus, and the well-known araucaria, which when grown 
in avenues or masses produces a very grand effect. Many of our 
favourite shrubs come from this region, as the golden-balled buddlea, 
the lovely flowering evergreens, escallonia and berberis, and the 
pretty cross-leaved veronica. These would form exquisite flowering- 
thickets to set off the stiff forms of the araucarias. From Australia 
and New Zealand more variety may be obtained, though compara- 
tively few of the trees of these countries have yet been proved to be 
perfectly hardy. The common Eucalyptus globulus, celebrated as a 
remover of miasma, suffers much from frost when young, but may 
possibly become hardier as it grows older. Other species of eucalyp- 
tus are much more hardy and more ornamental. One raised from 
seed by myself has, in an exposed situation, reached a height of 
twenty feet in five years, though once cut down by frost. Another 
mountain species raised at the same time, is only five feet high, but 
is perfectly hardy, the leaves being quite uninjured by frost, and it 
will probably grow into a lofty tree. Some of the acacias are also 
probably hardy, as they grow well and flower beautifully out of 
doors; but the most elegant of these southern trees are the pitto- 
sporums of New Zealand, which in five years have formed splendid 
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bushes nearly six feet high and as much in diameter, with delicate 
foliage of a pale green colour which does not appear to suffer the 
least from any ordinary winter’s frost. These will grow into small 
flowering-trees fifteen or twenty feet high, having an appearance 
quite distinct from anything at present in cultivation. The cele- 
brated huon pine of Tasmania is another fine tree of this region ; and 
one of the proteacese (Lomatia longifolia) has lived more than twenty 
years in a garden near London. These, with such shrubs as the 
white-flowered leptospermum and the purple veronicas, will form a 
group of plants well illustrating the beautiful evergreen woods of the 
Southern Hemisphere. 

There remain still the climbing plants, which form a conspicuous 
ornament of all these forests, and many of which are quite as hardy 
as the trees they decorate. We might adorn our North American 
forest with festoons of the Virginia creeper and wild vine, while the 
red trumpet-creeper and the passion-flower of the Southern States 
would form beautiful objects, climbing over the bushes and among 
the branches of trees, and displaying their showy blossoms, 
which are hardly surpassed by the denizens of our hothouses. The 
Asiatic forest would in like manner be ornamented with lilac-flowered 
clematises, the Japan honeysuckle, the evergreen banksian rose, the 
winter-flowering yellow jasmine, and the glorious wistaria, the very 
queen of climbing plants. It is the opinion of some eminent horti- 
culturists, that even the superb Chilian Zapageria rosea would grow 
freely out of doors in a suitable soil and situation, and it might well 
be tried in association with the trees and shrubs of the same country. 


Quitting now that portion of Epping Forest which requires to be 
replanted, we find extensive tracts still more or less covered with 
wood, and which require, comparatively speaking, little to be done 
to them; but that little should be well considered and carefully 
executed. The preservation of “the natural aspect of the forest,” 
as specially mentioned in the Act of Parliament, should always be 
kept prominently in view, and this principle should influence the 
character of such foot-bridges, dams, banks, or other building or 
engineering works as may be. found absolutely necessary. Every 
such work should be carefully studied, so as to be at once in harmony 
with the surroundings, permanent, and picturesque. Unpainted 
wood and stone, both as bold and substantial as possible, should 
alone be employed, brick being, whenever possible, avoided as both 
commonplace and unsightly. Wherever possible, earthwork or 
natural masses of rock should be used, so as to blend imperceptibly 
with the surrounding forest scenery. Among the works absolutely 
needed for the enjoyment of the forest are numerous footpaths ; and 
these should be systematically laid out in connection with broader 
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“rides” traversing the larger wooded tracts between well-marked 
points on either border, thus serving as a means of extricating any 
unfortunate tourist who may have lost his way. Grassy or shrubby 
openings might also be occasionally formed in the most densely 
wooded portions, such clear spaces being very pleasing, admitting 
air and sunshine, and forming agreeable contrasts. Trees which are 
any way remarkable for their age, size, or picturesque beauty should 
be cleared of surrounding thicket, so that they may be properly seen 
and admired ; and this comprises nearly all that need be done here, 
beyond the ordinary forester’s duty of keeping up a sufficient stock 
of healthy young trees to supply the place of those which die or are 
accidentally destroyed. 

Among the powers conferred upon the conservators is that of 
draining where needed, and as very great misconception prevails on 
this subject a few remarks here may not be out of place. People 
have been so accustomed to hear “draining ” spoken of as one of the 
greatest and most necessary of improvements, that they may not 
unnaturally think it equally necessary in a forest as in a farm or 
private estate. It is true that where some particular timber is to be 
grown for profit, draining may be necessary, but when you only 
require trees growing naturally, so as to produce beauty and variety, 
.then every variety of soil and every degree of moisture are beneficial. 
Forests as a rule grow better in damp than in dry soils, and there is 
no ground so wet that some kinds of trees will not flourish in it. It 
is only necessary, therefore, to plant the right kinds of trees, and the 
wet places may be covered with wood even more quickly than 
the dry. 

It must be remembered, too, that a proportion of bog and swamp 
and damp hollows, are essential parts of the ‘natural aspect” of 
every great forest tract. It is in and around such places that many 
trees and shrubs grow most luxuriantly ; it is such spots that will be 
haunted by interesting birds and rare insects ; and there alone many 
of the gems of our native flora may still be found. Every naturalist 
searches for such spots as his best hunting-grounds. Every lover of 
nature finds them interesting and enjoyable. Here the wanderer 
from the great city may perchance find such lovely flowers as the 
fringed buck-bean, the delicate bog pimpernell and marsh cam- 
panula, the insect-catching sundew, and the pretty spotted orchises." 
These and many other choice plants would be exterminated if, by too 
severe drainage, all such wet places were made dry ; the marsh birds 


(1) Besides those above mentioned, the following rare or interesting marsh or bog 
plants inhabit Epping Forest: marsh St. John’s wort (Hypericum Elodes), opposite-leaved 
golden saxifrage (Chrysosplenium oppositifolium), red cranberry (Vaccinium oxycoccos), 
bladderwort (Utricularia vulgaris), water-violet (Hottonia palustris), and the royal fern 
(Osmunda regalis), but this last is, perhaps, extinct. 
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and rare insects which haunted them would disappear, and thus a 
chief source of recreation and enjoyment to that numerous and 
yearly-increasing class who delight in wild flowers, and birds, and 
insects, would be seriously interfered with. 

There is also a wider and more general point of view from which 
it may be important to survey this question of drainage. Epping 
Forest lies within the area of scanty rainfall, which extends over 
much of the eastern part of England, and as its surface consists 
largely of gravel, the rain-water rapidly passes away, and thus 
tends to create an aridity not favourable to luxuriant vegetation. 
Now, every marsh and bog and swampy flat acts as a natural reser- 
voir, retaining a part of the rainfall, and permanently moistening 
both the atmosphere and the surrounding soil. In order to improve 
the climate and foster the vegetation of the forest, it should be the 
object of its conservators to retain as much as possible of the rainfall- 
water within the area under their jurisdiction. The forest streams 
might be dammed up at intervals, so as to form permanent ponds or 
lakes, by which means, combined with the natural reservoirs already 
alluded to, and aided by the check to evaporation which additional 
planting will produce, the forest itself and even the surrounding 
country would be permanently benefited. By extensive draining, 
on the other hand, water is carried away rapidly from the district, 
and with it much fertilising matter; the climate is made dryer, and 


the growth of herbage as well as of trees and shrubs is rendered less 
luxuriant. 


Coming back now to the general question of forest distribution in 
the Northern Hemisphere, many of my readers must have been 
struck by the singular inequality and remarkable contrasts of the 
four great temperate forests of which we have proposed that illustra- 
tions should be grown at Epping. In a lecture recently delivered 
before the Harvard University Natural History Society, Professor 
Asa Gray has given an explanation of these contrasts, which will 
commend itself to all naturalists who know how important has been 
the agency of the glacial period in bringing about the existing rela- 
tions between Alpine and Arctic plants. 

Let us now first consider the remarkable difference between the 
forest vegetation of Eastern America and that of Europe and 
Western Asia. The latter area is the more extensive and more varied 
of the two, yet its trees, both deciduous and coniferous, are scarcely 
half as numerous or half as diversified. Why, we naturally ask, is 
America so rich? Professor Asa Gray answers, it is not America 
that is exceptionally rich, but Europe that is exceptionally poor. 
This is shown in two ways. Firstly, because America, rich as it is, 
is surpassed by Eastern Asia; and, secondly, because Europe itself 
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was formerly at least as rich as Americais now. During the Pliocene 
or later Miocene periods, Europe possessed most of the generic groups 
of trees now confined to North America and East Asia, and was 
wonderfully rich in different kinds. The later Tertiary deposits of 
Switzerland alone have yielded, according to Professor Heer, 291 
species of trees and 242 shrubs, or far more than the present rich flora 
of Eastern Asia added to the poorer one of Europe. It is true that this 
number includes the species of several distinct deposits of somewhat 
different ages. But in the beds of one single locality and period, at 
(Eninghen, the remains of nearly two hundred species of trees have 
been found ; and it is in the highest degree improbable that all 
which lived there have been preserved, while it is certain that the 
flora of (Eninghen was not so rich as that of Switzerland, and was, 
a fortiori, very much poorer than that of Europe. Making, there- 
fore, all necessary deductions for imperfect determinations of species, 
it is impossible to doubt that the kinds of trees inhabiting Europe 
in late Tertiary times were far more numerous and varied than they 
are now even in Eastern Asia, which, as we have seen, is the richest 
part of the north temperate zone. Since the period of these 
deposits the climate of all these regions has greatly deteriorated, 
culminating in a Glacial epoch which has only recently passed away ; 
and to this is naturally imputed the wonderful change from riches to 
poverty which has come over the woody plants of Europe. But we 
have still to ask, Why did not Eastern America and Eastern Asia 
become equally poor? And Professor Asa Gray has now answered 
that question for usin a very satisfactory manner. 

We must first call attention to the fact that when Europe enjoyed 
a milder climate, with a rich and varied flora, there was also an 
abundant vegetation, very similar in character to that which now 
clothes our north temperate latitudes, extending northward to the 
Arctic circle and far beyond it. In Arctic America, in Greenland, 
and even in Spitzbergen, there have been found well-preserved re- 
mains of maples, poplars, birches, and limes, like those of Europe ; 
of magnolias, hickories, sassafras, and Wellingtonias, like those of 
America; as well as of gingko-trees and several other kinds now 
peculiar to Japan. The period when these Arctic woods flourished 
was no doubt earlier than that of the forests of Gininghen (though 
both are usually termed Miocene), the northern plants having mi- 
grated southward owing to the lowering of the mean temperature. 
As the severer cold of the Glacial epoch came on, the same species 
could only live by migrating still farther south ; and then, when the 
cold period had passed away, they moved back again, and many of 
them now occupy the same countries as they did before the Glacial 
epoch. 

And now we arrive at the explanation of the exceptional poverty 
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of Europe. If we look at a good map or large globe, we shall see 
that in North America the Alleghany Mountains run north and south, 
and the lowlands east and west of them extend uninterruptedly to 
Florida, to Texas, and to the Gulf of Mexico. There was, there- 
fore, nothing to prevent the southward migration of the flora, and its 
northward return, when the mountains were covered with snow and 
ice. But in Europe the geographical conditions are very different. 
There is a great chain of mountains, the Alps and Pyrenees, running 
in an cast and west direction, and farther south a great sea, the 
Mediterranean, also running east and west. As the Glacial epoch 
came on, the icy mantle crept southward from the Arctic Ocean and 
downward from the mountain heights, thus preventing the plants of 
Central Europe from migrating southward, and destroying all that 
were not capable of enduring a very severe climate, or which did not 
also exist south of the Alps. But here, too, the Mediterranean pre- 
vented any southern migration ; and being crowded into a diminished 
area between the mountains and the sea, many species must have 
perished. When the cold passed away, the survivors spread north- 
wards and rapidly covered the whole country, but their greatly 
diminished numbers and the prevalence of a few hardy species over 
very wide areas, sufficiently attest the severe ordeal they have passed 
through. 

The correctness of this explanation can hardly be doubted, more 
especially as it equally serves to explain the superior riches of 
Eustern Asia. For here we find a far greater extent of northern 
land from which the existing forest-trees originally came, and also a 
greater extent of southern lowlands extending uninterruptedly into 
the tropics, for them to retreat to during the period of cold. All the 
conditions were here favourable, first for the production and next 
for the preservation of a rich flora. 

The poverty of Western.America in deciduous trees and its rich- 
ness in conifers, Professor Asa Gray considers to be a more difficult 
and at present an insoluble problem. But here, too, a consideration 
of the physical character of the country suggests an intelligible 
explanation. Conifers are more especially mountain plants, while 
deciduous trees abound most in the lowlands. Now in North-West 
America there is a vast stretch of mountains from the extreme north 
to the far south, and no extensive lowlands—exactly the reverse of 
what obtains in Eastern America, where the lowlands are vastly more 
extensive than the mountains. Conifers, therefore, most likely always 
abounded most on the western side of the continent, and during their 
enforced southern migrations always found suitable mountain’ habi- 
tats. The deciduous trees, on the other hand (always, probably, few 
in number), were many of them exterminated in their migrations 
first southward and again northward, for want of suitable places of 
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growth, or were overpowered by the greater vigour of the competing 
coniferous trees. 

Turning again to Eastern Asia we find a combination of both these 
conditions. Ample mountain ranges traverse every part of it from 
the Arctic circle to the tropics, but these are everywhere interrupted 
by great river-valleys and extensive plateaus of moderate elevation, 
thus offering equally favourable conditions for the preservation of 
both kinds of trees ; and here we accordingly still find the richest 
and most perfectly balanced woody vegetation of the north temperate 
zone. 

The marvellous history that we have here sketched in the merest 
outline, teaches us that our own country has been denuded of its proper 
share of wild trees and shrubs by a great natural catastrophe—the 
Glacial epoch—which destroyed them just as a hurricane or a con- 
flagration might have destroyed them, only more gradually, and at 
the seme time more thoroughly. In replanting the same or similar 
trees as those which inhabited Europe before the Glacial period, we 
may be said to be only bringing back our own, and again clothing 
our land with those forest denizens which at no very distant epoch it 
actually possessed. 


Returning again to the more special subject of this paper, I would 
remark, in conclusion, that the preservation and restoration of 
Epping Forest is a matter of wide and even of national interest. 
The method of procedure now decided on will determine its con- 
dition for generations to come, and our successors will not forgive us 
if, for want of due consideration, we fail to make the most of the 
great opportunity which here offers itself. Whatever is now done 
will be practically irreversible. It is, therefore, of the highest im- 
portance that those who have given thought to the subject, or who 
possess experience bearing upon it, should now make their views 
known, in order that conflicting suggestions may be submitted to the 
ordeal of free criticism, and lead to the adoption of a plan worthy of 


the occasion, and which we may not at some future time have reason 
to regret. 


Atrrep R. Watrace. ° 











THE PEASANTS OF THE LIMAGNE. 


Nor many years back we used to hear a great deal about the poverty, 
the indebtedness, the hard lives, the boorishness of the French pea- 
sants. During the last few years we have heard as much, or more, 
about their wealth. My own observation of the effects of peasant 
proprietorship in Switzerland, the Channel Islands, and elsewhere, 
had disposed me to be somewhat incredulous of statements of the 
former kind; and this summer an opportunity having presented 
itself for enabling me to take a near view of the facts of the case, 
I was determined not to let it slip by. I would see these peasant pro- 
prietors with my own eyes in their own homes; I would note how 
they live and work; I would be with them in the field and at table; 
I would converse with them and question them; and so I would 
collect materials for forming an opinion as to what sort of people 
they are, and what is their actual condition. 

I selected the Limagne of old Auvergne for my field of observa- 
tion. I did this for two reasons: first, because, as the French 
statist, Dureau de la Malle, tells us, it is the district in which peasant 
proprietorship has been more thoroughly worked out to its complete 
results than elsewhere in France; and then because I might at the 
same time take a look at the extinct volcanoes of Central France, a 
sight of very great geological interest. As these are found in the 
departments of the Puy de Déme, the Cantal, the Haute Loire, and 
the Ardéche, which form the western and southern boundaries of 
the Limagne, it was easy to combine the two objects in the same 
excursion. 

I took the extinct volcanoes first. It was fortunate that I did so, 
for they alone can explain the formation of the Limagne and its 
diversity of soils. I had with me Poulett Scrope’s classical work on 
The Extinct Volcanoes of Central France. It has been translated and 
published in France under the auspices of the Academy. Among 
its other uses it enables one to measure the progress that has been 
made during the last thirty years in deciphering the past history of 
the earth, for in the account it offers of the way in which the 
Limagne was formed there is no reference to glacier action. 

The Limagne is a vast plain, about forty miles in length from 
Brioude to Gannat, that is from south to north, and in its widest 
part about twenty miles in breadth, from west to east. It lies be- 
tween the granitic ranges of the Foréz on the east and of the Puy 
de Déme plateau on the west. These are about two thousand feet 
in height: to the latter must be added the height of the cones of the 
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extinet volcanoes with which it is studded. The summit of the Puy 
de Déme, the highest of this chain, is four thousand eight hundred 
and five feet above the sea level. To the south-east, and south-west, 
it is headed by the extinct volcanoes of the Cantal, the Haute Loire, 
and the Ardéche, the first being separated from the two last merely 
by the channel of the Allier. The plain for rather more than half 
its length, that is from Brioude to Pont du Chateau, is thickly 
studded with low knolls and ridges of volcanic formation now much 
degraded. Many of these are but little above the general level of 
the plain. Some of the higher of these hills are still capped with 
basalt. This basalt was doubtless once continuous over large areas. 

The Museum at Le Puy, the chief town of the department of the 
Haute Loire, contains human evidence that the whole of this district 
was, during the glacial epoch, in much the same condition as Lap- 
land is at this day. In that museum are to be seen very distinct 
and not inaccurately executed engravings of reindeer upon pieces of 
bone. These were found in the neighbourhood, and must have been 
the work of men who were dwelling here contemporaneously with 
the reindeer. Such denizens, however, of the frozen north could 
only have existed in this district at a time when the mountains of 
the Cantal, the Ardéche, and the Haute Loire, and the two ranges 
that enclose the plain, were covered with perpetual snow and ice, 
and originated a mighty glacier in the upper valley of the Allier, 
which, as it passed on into the plain of the Limagne, was joined by 
innumerable lateral glaciers from the ranges of the Foréz and of the 
Puy de Déme. It was this mighty glacier, which bringing down 
enormous quantities of detritus from the mountains at its head and 
from the ranges on either side, and which planing down the lower 
volcanic eminences that lay in its path, filled a great part of the 
valley with the various kinds of soil of which the plain is now 
formed. When this glacier, at the advent of a milder epoch, had 
disappeared, it left the great plain not almost a uniform level as we 
now see it, but full of inequalities and depressions, such as must 
abound in the bed of a great glacier, especially of so mighty and 
composite a glacier as that of the Allier must have been. These 
inequalities and depressions were afterwards filled in by lacustrine 
formations. Hence the great variety of soils in the Limagne, good, 
bad, and indifferent ; and the fact that some spots are merely planed 
off hills, and that others are still marshy, not having even yet been 
raised quite to the general level. Far the greater part of the work 
must have been done by glacier action. To take a single instance: 
the giant Puy de Déme is only the hard core of an old pre-glacial 
volcano, the whole of its scoriw, and soft external rocks, having been 
ground down and removed by a glacier descending its sides. Its 
neighbour Pariou, which is composed of scoriz, and whose crater is 
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still as perfect as if it had been cut out yesterday by a turning lathe, 
must, as it has suffered no denudation, have been thrown up sub- 
sequently to the glacial epoch. 

This glance at the geological history of the district brings before 
us the processes by which nature prepared it for the uses to which 
man is now turning it, and increases the interest with which we 
regard the industry and the life of its present peasant proprietors. 
And this interest will be further heightened by recalling the succes- 
sion of the races of mankind who have dwelt here, and their very 
diverse modes of turning the scene to account. There is no evidence 
to show whether man dwelt here before the glacial epoch. At that 
period, however, we have sufficient grounds for inferring that a race, 
similar in form and habits to the existing Eskimo, occupied the dis- 
trict. They had bone and stone implements, the latter only chipped. 
These first known occupants were supplanted by the neolithic people, 
who polished their stone arms and implements with the wheel ; who 
had flocks and herds, cultivated the great plain, and who could spin 
and weave. After atime bronze superseded polished stone. This 
was not introduced by a conquering race, but was obtained by way 
of barter from the Etruscans and Phenicians. The next step was 
the abandonment of bronze for iron. Then came the Romans, who 
changed the language, and together with that both the outer form 
and the inner spirit of society. Here, jutting out into the plain, is 
the hill of Gergovia, where the Gauls made their last stand against 
the great Caesar. The Romans were followed by the barbarians of 
Germany; their invasion issued in the feudal system which was 
here more firmly established than anywhere else in France—a result 
of the peculiar formation of the country, which everywhere offers 
sites on its innumerable hill tops for impregnable castles. This 
made the grand seigneurs so strong that they set the crown and law 
at defiance down to the time of Louis XIV., who at last captured 
and executed at Clermont the worst of these oppressors, and destroyed 
all their strong fortresses, the massive foundations of which may still 
be seen. The long and cruel oppressions practised by the owners 
of these castles explain the intense hatred with which the title of 
grand seigneur is to this day associated in the minds of the peasants 
of Auvergne. 

One more change had to be effected—the substitution for these 
old oppressors of a peasant proprietary. That has now been 
thoroughly carried out, and the whole of the land is in the peasants’ 
hands. Universal social, and economic equality has taken the place 
of the enormous inequalities of the foregoing period. Universal 
industry has superseded predominant idleness and crushing serfdom. 
Perfect order, signal honesty, and general kindliness of manner are 
conspicuous on the scene where once reigned disorder, violence, 
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rapine, and oppression. Law is now supreme; and every man 
receives for himself the fruits of his day’s toil. The career is equally 
open to all—industry, intelligence, and thrift, having become the 
only means of rising in the world. 

I will at once proceed to the details of what I saw and heard 
during a week spent among the peasants of the Limagne. In any 
other connection such small matters as I am about to chronicle would 
be insignificant, but here they are indispensable for my object, which 
is to put before the reader the peasant proprietor just as I found him. 
For this purpose general outlines would be of little use, for they 
would necessarily be generalizations, which might be either true or 
false. Nothing but the particulars of each day faithfully narrated 
can give the reader the materials for forming his own opinion. The 
whole of the narrative is taken from notes I made immediately after 
each occurrence or conversation. As respects places and persons I 
have, for obvious reasons, substituted fictitious for their real names. 

Sept. 3, Tuesday.—At 8.30 a.m. I arrived at the village of Brenat. 
I brought with me a letter of introduction from the Abbé Laroche, 
vicaire of a parish in Claremont, addressed jointly to his brother 
Abbé, vicaire of Brenat, and to the old curé of Brenat. The letter 
contained the request that they would find for me an intelligent 
peasant in whose house I might pass a week, and who would be 
able to give me what information I might require about the culture 
of the land and the peasant life of the place. Brenat is a village of 
peasant proprietors in the level plain of the Limagne. They all 
cultivate their own land, the husband and wife working together ; 
the latter generally going to the field in the afternoon, when the 
house work for the day has been done. The place contains, besides 
the houses of the peasants, a grocer’s shop, several cafés and restau- 
rants, three smithies, two bakers’, two carpenters’ and wheelwrights’ 
shops, a house in which reside six sisters of charity, and the old 
curé’s house, with whom resides his vicaire. The commune has a 
population of 1,338 souls. About a third of these, including women 
and children, are supported by a large sugar factory. This stands at 
a little distance from the village, containing within itself its stables, 
smithies, cooperage, retorts for making animal charcoal, &c. Just 
outside its gates has been erected a barrack-like building for its work- 
people. There is a daily market in the village for the sale of vege- 
tables, fruit, eggs, and such small matters as peasants produce and 
peasants require. It is held in an open space between the church 
and the fountain. At the distance of about a mile from the village 
is a hill about one hundred feet high, upon which some of the more 
well-to-do peasants have little bits of vineyard land. This is almost 
entirely made land, the original surface of the hill having been pretty 
nearly all rock. 
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At 8.30, then, a.m., I reached the house in which the abbé resided 
with the old curé. On reading the letter I had delivered to them, 
the abbé immediately endeavoured to comply with the request it 
contained. He first took me to a house in the outskirts of the 
village. You had to pass through a small front court, which was 
the manure-yard, to reach the house, The ground-floor was occupied 
—a very common arrangement here—by the kitchen and cow-stable. 
The dwelling-rooms above, both of which contained beds, were 
reached by an outside staircase. The house, like all the houses in 
the village, was built very solidly of volcanic stone—a kind of 
black trachyte. There are no dilapidated cottages in these villages. 
We found the wife at home: she was sunburnt and athletic, but still 
very good-looking. Her manner was easy and pleasing. She said 
she could not enter into an arrangement of the kind proposed with- 
out the consent of her husband. We therefore went to look for him 
in the fields, though indeed if we are to speak strictly that would be 
a misnomer, for the whole of the Limagne is but one field. We found 
him breaking up his wheat stubble with a pair of oxen. He was a 
powerful swarthy man of about five feet eleven inches in height. He 
said that as he must be away from home for the greater part of the 
week, I should not be able to get from him as much information as I 
wished ; and so he recommended us to try a neighbour of his of the 
name of Girard. On reaching Girard’s house, a glance showed that 
it was somewhat better than the first I had seen. The outer yard 
was surrounded by substantial iron railings. This yard had no 
manure-heap, though there were indications that one corner of it 
was at times used for that purpose. There were standing in it a 
tumbrel, a light four-wheeled waggon, in build something like what 
we call Scotch carts, and a light and a large heavy plough. Against 
the wall were suspended a variety of forks, spades, and hoes. To the 
left were the cow-stables and a substantial stone barn. On one side 
of the door, a bright looking lad of fifteen, dressed like a young gen- 
tleman, and not at all sunburnt, was seated in the shade reading. I 
saw that his book was a French translation of one of Miss Braddon’s 
novels. We entered the house. The wife was at home. She was 
such a woman as I had never before seen,—tall, and of more massive 
and muscular frame than most men, and very sunburnt, but with 
features that were very far from being coarse ; indeed, had they not 
been cast in so large a mould, you might have said that they were 
finely cut. The priest told our errand. He had advised me to offer 
five francs a day for board and lodging. But this I had declined to 
do, for I knew that I could not carry out the purpose I had in coming 
without taking up much of the time of the people I should be with, 
and giving them some trouble. I wished, too, from the first, to be 
on friendly terms with the family. I therefore offered ten francs 4 
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day. ‘The good woman, who was as quick and energetic in thought 
as in action, at once took me up stairs, and showed me their best 
rom. . I afterwards found that it was twenty-three feet by sixteen 
feet. It contained a good bed. On the walls were some prints on 
sacred subjects, and a mirror ; in one corner was a commode in which 
the linen and crockery were kept. A table and half-a-dozen chairs 
completed the furniture. The floor had never been waxed, and of 
course, that not being customary in France, it had never been 
- scrubbed, but it was swept daily. From the accumulation, there- 
fore, between the planks of the debris of the table during many years 
there was a perceptible odour. This room, which must be dining- 
room, drawing-room, and bedroom, I told the good woman would do 
very well. She could not suppose that her husband, who was at work 
on his land about a mile off, would make any objection ; and so it 
was settled that my portmanteau should at once be brought from the 
curé’s ; and that I should then go out with the son, whose name was 
Maurice, and whose acquaintance I had made on entering the house, 
to hear what his father would say to my proposal. We found him 
mowing a second cut of grass in rather a damp meadow of about an 
acre and a half. I explained my errand. He at once consented on 
condition that I would never forget he was a peasant. Hilaire, for 
that was his Christian name, was, as I afterwards learned, in his 
forty-sixth year. He was about five feet eight inches in height, 
stout, and very broad shouldered. He was using the light scythe we 
everywhere see in Switzerland, and which rather chops than cuts the 
swarth ; in its action there is nothing of the long sweep of our long- 
bladed, heavy English scythe. Not far from him was an old woman 
spreading the cut grass. Her dress, though substantial, was very 
faded and weather-beaten, and her features very weather-worn. 
“That,” said Maurice, running up to her and kissing both sides of 
her face, ‘is my grandmother.” We now returned to the house, and 
it was eleven o’clock. At twelve we were to dine. While I was 
taking out of my portmanteau what I should want for the day, the 
handsome Amazon mother entered the room, bringing in her arms a 
pile of books. “These,” she said, laying them on the table, “are 
Maurice’s prizes. He goes to the seminary at Clermont, and these 
prizes he has got for French, Latin, and Greek.’’ This was her way 
of more completely introducing him to me. I asked if other peasants’ 
sons pursued such studies? ‘‘ He,” she replied, “is not to be a 
peasant. His father and grandfather have enough land, together 
with their savings, to render that unnecessary.” ‘She then told me 
that there was another peasant’s son in Brenat being brought up in 
the same way. Here then already was evidence of the prosperity of 
the working peasants, and of the way in which the professional 
classes are recruited from their ranks. When she left the room 
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Maurice took out his cahier, and showed me the piece of Greek. the 
abbé had set him for that day—it was now vacation time—telling 
me that it was from Sophocles. I told him it was from the Odyssey, 
and translated it for him. This having been quickly disposed of, and 
there still being half-an-hour before dinner would be served, he told 
me he could play the flute, and asked if I should like to hear him. 
Of course it would give me much pleasure to hear him, and so he 
played till dinner. His readiness and the perfect ease of his manner 
would have surprised one who was accustomed only to English 
children of his age. At dinner he and I sat together, his mother 
bringing up each dish separately and doing the waiting. 

After dinner Maurice proposed that we should take a walk of 
about two miles to a neighbouring commune, to show me the 
country, and that I might make the acquaintance of two of his 
uncles. We found them, together with two women of the family, 
unloading two of the light four-wheeled waggons I have already 
mentioned. They were loaded with wheat, which was then being 
laid up in a stone barn. The place of the women was on the top of 
the loads, and they pitched the sheaves to the men, who stored them 
away in the barn. All the party were above the common size, with 
plenty of bone and muscle ; very different from the common English 
ideas of French men and women. The wheat was bearded, what we 
call rivet; there is both a red and a white sort of it. It was the 
only kind I saw in the Limagne. The grain was large and plump, 
but the bran would probably be coarse. The straw was not long. 
It is not the custom in France to cart home the wheat so soon after 
cutting it as is done with us. The sheaves are set up in large 
shocks, and left for a time in the field to mature and harden the 
grain. About four of these large shocks would go to one of our 
loads. They are so arranged as that the wet, should it rain, will 
not be able to penetrate the heap, but will run off. When they have 
stood in this way for about a month, they are at the first con- 
venient opportunity carted home. ‘The stubble is often lightly 
ploughed, or rather broken up, before the wheat is brought home. 

The Limagne, like other arable districts of France, is without any 
kind of hedge either between the properties or along the road- 
side. Our path was at times through orchards, and I observed the 
apples hanging over the path and lying on the ground by the path- 
side, and I noticed that there were as many apples under the trees 
by the path-side as under those at a distance. No one, where almost 
everybody has property, is dishonest in such matters as this. Pro- 
perty has engendered an instinct of honesty. It has taught men to 
do to others as they would be done by. Clermont has a population 
of fifty thousand; but all the vineyards around it, except where 
they form part of the ground round a dwelling-house, are quite 
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open and unprotected. So are the peach-trees, laden with fruit, and 
the pear and apple orchards. This implies a kind of morality not 
quite identical with that of the towns, whether great or small, and 
even of the rural villages, on our side of the silver streak. 

I had now been eight hours with Maurice, and the flow of his 
conversation, strange as the statement may sound, had never flagged, 
though it was not much stimulated by questions I had put to him, 
for I preferred to leave him to himself; and I may at once extend 
this remark to the whole week I was at Brenat. He was always 
ready, lively, and easy. If at any time there was no little walk he 
could propose in or about the village, or nothing to be done or 
talked about, he would take up his flute, or bring out his pack of 
cards for a rubber at piquet. 

Soon after six p.m. the good man returned from his day’s work in 
the hay field. Having first taken his cows to the village fountain, 
three hundred yards off, he tidied himself for supper, which was 
served at seven. It consisted of soup, almost entirely absorbed by 
slices of bread that had been added to it a little before it had been 
taken off the fire; fried potatoes, flavoured somewhat highly with 
onion, to be taken as a separate dish; mutton cutlets; b/anquette 
of veal—both without vegetables ; haricots, with some kind of savoury 
sauce; and wine of two kinds—his ordinary sort of last year and a 
stronger sort of some ten years of age, both good. The dessert was 
of grapes and excellent peaches, both grown by himself. The good 
woman did all the waiting, and when there was no further occasion 
for her services, took her place at the table; but it was evident that 
she wished to be doing something, and thought that sitting down, 
even for a quarter of an hour, was a waste of time. I sat with the 
good man till half-past nine. Our conversation was chiefly about 
the Limagne, and the peasant-life of the neighbourhood. He had 
begun life without anything. By hard work, from which he had 
never allowed himself to be diverted either for pleasure or for politics, 
he had by little and little become the owner of six hectares, between 
fourteen and fifteen acres. They were dispersed in six parcels. He 
had only been to the theatre at Clermont twice in his life. He 
thought the theatre very instructive, but to have frequented it would 
have interfered with the object of his life, which was to acquire land. 
He had always disliked having anything to do with politics, because 
in those matters the least industrious, and the least trustworthy part 
of the people, had the lead. Theoretically he was a republican, but 
then it must be a good republic, not one administered by the needy 
and the disorderly. He thought that in the end all the world would 
become republican ; and that a republican government, if it fell into 
good hands, would be the cheapest, but that the present republican 
government was very costly. The wife was a strong imperialist, 
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partly because under that régime exemptions from military service 
could easily be purchased, and partly, I suspect, from ecclesiastical 
influences. Hilaire and his Amazon wife, who is his junior by ten 
years, do themselves all the work of their fourteen acres, with the 
exceptions of some hired labour at harvest, and of their being some- 
times helped by her old father and mother ; who, however, have their 
own land to cultivate. Land, from a variety of causes, is always in 
the market. His son’s education at Clermont costs him 1,000 francs 
(£40) a year. He was himself now well off, as were most of his 
neighbours. If they were not it was their own fault, unless they 
had had bad health. He had read Sir Walter Scott’s novels in a 
French translation. He was glad to meet an Englishman, that he 
might learn why the estate, which always appeared enormously large, 
always went the whole of it to the eldest son. Was this the practice 
of Englishmen, and permitted by the law? Or was it the invention 
of the writer for the purposes of his tale ? 

September 4, Wednesday.—Hilaire and his wife were up at 3.30. 
By four he had watered his cattle at the fountain, and was off with 
his four-wheeled cart, accompanied by his father-in-law, to begin 
fetching home his wheat, to be stored in the barn for threshing in 
winter, which he would do himself. At six, the good woman having 
heard me moving, came into the room, without knocking at the door, 
to ask if I had passed a good night and if I was in want of anything. 
At half-past six went with Maurice to a neighbouring café for some 
ready-made coffee for breakfast. At seven breakfasted with Maurice. 
Every meal throughout the week was served in the room in which I 
slept. Had for breakfast a large basin of café au lait, served, as was 
the soup, with slices of bread sopped in it. We had also the excel- 
lent cheese of the country and a massive sausage. As I did not 
touch the latter, it was not brought on subsequent mornings. We 
had besides peaches and grapes, as at every meal. The floor of the 
room had been swept and sprinkled with water before breakfast. 

After breakfast called on the curé and vicar. I found them in the 
garden. They would show me everything. Every plant and flower 
seemed to give them pleasure, as did every new idea. Their simple- 
minded good-nature, easy gentle manner, and clear intelligence were 
charming. They were much surprised at hearing from Maurice that 
I had assisted him in his Greek lesson, and had corrected him in 
saying that it was taken from Sophocles. The abbé, to have himself 
a demonstration of my erudition, asked me if I knew the Greek for a 
tree? I quoted a hemistich from Homer in Greek—*“ where lofty 
trees grow.” I heard him whisper to the old curé “that they must 
be careful, for Monsieur was a profound savant.” After an hour 
passed in the garden, the abbé took me to the church, and showed 
me all their ecclesiastical treasures, and some remains of medieval 
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architecture in the eastern extremity of the church. He then offered 
to go with us in the afternoon to Vitric. As an acknowledgment 
of the obligations I was under to him for the trouble he had taken 
in finding me a good peasant, I gave him a napoleon for the poor of 
Brenat. This proved of unexpected service to me, for he imme- 
diately distributed it among the crippled members of his flock, and 
thenceforth every one in the place became desirous of giving me all 
the information I required. Seeing how Maurice was devoting himself 
to me, I made the same present to him, telling him that it was for the 
approaching fair of Manzat, which was to come off the following 
Monday. As he had a great many relations in the place and neigh- 
bourhood, this at once put me on excellent terms with all of them. 

We dined at twelve. The piéce de résistance was a small leg of 
mutton. Yesterday the good woman had asked me what meat the 
English liked best, and I had replied, my conscience pricking me for 
such infidelity to the roast beef of old England, “ that many of: us 
preferred mutton.” The good man had also asked me if their brown 
“« nain de ménage was such as I was accustomed to at home ?”’ and I had 
said that in England we all ate white bread ; and so to-day, and for 
the rest of the time I was with them,. we only had on the table white 
bread, brought daily from Clermont. I mention these small matters, 
not because they made any difference to myself, for, of course, they 
did not, but to show the morale of this peasant family. The grand- 
father had been invited to dinner to-day. He is sixty-eight years 
old, but still erect and hale. He had served in the army, and had 
seen Paris and much of the country. He came in his blouse and 
wooden shoes. His conversation was easy and his manner good. 
There was little of the small leg of mutton left for the good woman, 
when, having set on the dessert, she at last took her place at the 
table. At dinner, the three generations drank three bottles of wine, 
and got some way into a fourth. The wife and myself took 
scarcely any. 

After dinner, on our way to the station for our excursion to Vitric, 
we called for the abbé. He and the curé came to the door, and 
insisted on our coming in. A tall capacious jar of brandied cherries 
—it might have been nearly two feet high—was placed on the 
table. Evidently it was highly prized. Their simplicity and kind- 
ness were touching. The land round Brenat is generally good; as 
we approached Vitric it rapidly deteriorated, and became poor. In 
places it was marshy, in others stony. We found Vitric on a high 
cliff, overlooking the Allier. It contains 3,348 inhabitants. Like 
such places-as Marlborough at home, it has been impoverished by 
the railway diverting its former traffic. Its chateau, dating from 
the time of Louis XIV., is now the Town-hall. All the land that 
had then belonged to the seigneurs of this chateau is now in the 
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hands of peasants. There is probably no other agricultural district 
in Europe which has so many of these small towns and large villages 
as the Limagne. We stayed three hours at Vitric, spending the time 
in the chateau and at an auberge, waiting for the cool of the evening. 
We walked back to Brenat, the distance being about seven kilo- 
metres. I found the land by the wayside very much divided. 
Some pieces could not have been more than a quarter of an acre in 
size. The owner, however, of one of these small patches may have 
had several other larger pieces in the neighbourhood, for small 
parcels of land are always in the market, and hardly any one pro- 
perty of a few acres in size is in a single block. The four stone 
posts planted at the four corners, just showing above the level of the 
ground, and not visible above the lucerne and the bect, as the eye 
glances along the plain, indicate a separate property. Even ditches, 
as divisions of property, are unknown. The old Jewish landmark 
and the Latin terminus must, of course, have been the same deeply 
sunk stone post. During the afternoon the priest’s and Maurice’s 
talk never flagged. We got back to Brenat a little after six p.m. 
My window commanded one of the main approaches to the village 
from some of its best land. It was very pleasing, in the early 
twilight, to see the last carts coming home laden with wheat, or 
lucerne, or potatoes, the wife generally seated on the top of the load, 
and the husband walking by the side of his patient oxen, both 
rejoicing that their long day’s work had at last come to an end. 
Interspersed with the carts are the girls and the old women bringing 
home the sheep—some had a few goats—and the flocks of geese, 
some numbering fifty birds. Of these some had been -taught to 
follow, and some, but these must have been of Irish extraction, to go 
before their conductress. Both the girls and the old women would 
generally be knitting all the while, and would be accompanied by 
their intelligent and gentle dogs, who know their owner’s land, and 
will not allow the sheep to go beyond the boundary stones. What 
makes the sight pleasing is one’s sympathy with the satisfaction that 
these industrious people are feeling at bringing home what is their 
own—the hard-won rewards of their day’s toil ; and one’s knowledge 
that no part of it, just because it has been so hardly won, will be 
wasted and squandered. 

At supper the father remarked that they had several fétes in the 
course of the year, but that the believers—of course he meant among 
the men—were hardly as numerous as the fétes. He dwelt on this 
extinction of faith in the presence of his son, but without expressing 
approval or disapproval, merely as a notorious fact. ‘‘ But,” he 
added, ‘ that he loved the abbé much, and that the old curé also was 
much respected.” He had last week, for the first time, served on a 
jury. He thought that if half the world were to work as hard as he 
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did, they would easily manage the other half; for it seemed to be 
not merely his own belief, but that he took it for a fact acknowledged 
by all the world, that courage, honesty, and almost every virtue, were 
only to be found among the peasants. As he expressed it, “ When 
people emigrate to the towns, virtue falls and ceases to exist.’ He 
summed up his eulogy of peasant life by saying, ‘‘ Hard work does 
not injure the health, strengthens morality, and is the surest road to 
fortune.” This evening he brought out a bottle of his best wine, 
which he had made sixteen years ago of grapes that he had hung 
up in his barn for some months, till they had become half dry. It 
had the flavour of Madeira, but I thought had more strength. It 
was rather sweet. He said he only had five bottles of it now left. 
Maurice suggested that they should be kept for his wedding. The 
mother exclaimed, “Ah! mon Dieu!” 

Septtember 5, Thursday.—The good man and good woman—I do not 
know in what respect either of them could have been better—were 
again up before four a.m. Before the village clock had struck the 
hour, I heard him opening his outer gate and taking out Rose and 
Blanche to the fountain. While Maurice went to the restaurant for 
our coffee, I took the decanter to the fountain for fresh water. At 
breakfast Madame asked Maurice if he had said his prayers? He 
had not. Ina sharp, peremptory tone she insisted on his instantly 
retiring to his room for the purpose. After breakfast he requested 
me to allow him to go and fetch his school-friend and neighbour, 
Bardoux, whom he wished to present to me. Bardoux, like himself, 
is the son of a working peasant, who also, like himself, is being 
brought up at Clermont for a profession. In a few minutes the two 
ent2red the room together, and the friend was presented. From the 
manner of the two you might have supposed that they were men of 
the world, who had been accustomed all their lives to good society. 
After a little conversation Maurice asks my permission to teach his 
friend piquet. After about half an hour of this, the friend wishes 
me a pleasant day and retires; and Maurice sits down to do his task 
for the abbé, which consists to-day in turning some French into 
Latin. This week these tasks occupied less time than usual, and 
there were but few references to the dictionary. We then took what 
the Americans call « tour of observation about the village. The 
streets are very short and tortuous. Hardly two houses touch or 
are in line. Each has been built on the occupant’s own bit of land 
in the style that harmonized with his means and ideas, and with the 
nature of the plot of ground on which it stands. One fronts the 
street; the next has its end turned to the street; perhaps the next 
forms an acute or an obtuse angle with the street. No street is paved 
or macadamized: the latter word is in use in Brenat. There are no 
trottoirs. Every street has a run from the cow-houses, and perhaps 
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from the houses themselves. There is no drainage in the village. I 
was fortunate in not having to make my acquaintance with it in wet 
weather. The church and fountain are its great features. In the 
centre of the village, on slightly raised ground, are some remains of 
the old chateau of the old seigneurs of Brenat. The only flower- 
garden in the place is that of the old curé, and in that the flowers 
are mixed, just where a place could be found for them, with the 
fruit-trees and vegetables. 

All day Hilaire and his old father-in-law were employed, as they 
had been yesterday, in bringing home and storing away in the stone 
barn the corn that had been cut about a month back. 

I had accidentally mentioned yesterday that in England potatoes 
were cooked au naturel; to-day, therefore, the good woman did violence 
to her culinary instinct of making the most of everything, and 
instead of frying the potatoes and serving them up as a separate 
dish, with a savoury sauce, somewhat oniony and somewhat greasy 
to our taste, set them on table roasted, to be eaten with fresh butter. 
This act of good nature almost, I dare say, went against her conscience ; 
but I assured her that her potatoes grown in the volcanic detritus, 
full of phosphates, of that part of the Limagne, were well able to 
stand so entirely on their own merits. From similar motives the 
good man had added to the wine to-day a bottle labelled “ Jamaica 
rum.” He had supposed that rum was a favourite English beverage, 
and that Jamaica rum was both the best and the kind that English- 
men are most used to. Just at present, too, ram and rum punch are 
much in vogue in France. 

The reason why the manure from the cows is not allowed to accu- 
mulate here in close contiguity to the front door, as in the pasture 
districts of Switzerland, is that here the agriculture is very varied ; 
there is, therefore, almost at-all times some of the land to which it 
can be carted. On Swiss grass-land the manure can only be applied 
when the cutting and subsequent feeding is done, that is, in the 
autumn. 

At two o’clock the abbé took me to see the great sugar factory 
and distillery at Brenat. They are one of the largest establishments of 
the kind in France, and are said to have cost more than 25,000,000 
francs; and, considering their extent, I do not see how they could 
have cost less. They cover many acres, and have six chimneys, two 
of which are of unusual massiveness and height. The government 
dues I was told amount to 3,000,000 francs a year; and there are 
on the premises twelve excisemen, though possibly some of these 
may be employed in two or three small succursal factories belonging 
to the establishment. On the great rise in wages, which occurred 
a few years back, the original shareholders, finding themselves 
unable to work the business profitably, were obliged to sell the con- 
cern. It only fetched 3,000,000 francs. On this reduced capital 
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the new company pay some dividend. It appeared, however, to me 
to be still carried on as it had been originally built, in a fashion 
heedless of expense. There seemed to be everywhere an unneces- 
sary amplitude of space, and a great superfluity of employés, many 
of whom appeared to have little or nothing to do. When, however, 
I saw it, the sugar season had not yet commenced, and the distilleries 
only were at work. I was struck with the clearness of expression, 
arising from distinctness of thought, exhibited by the foremen of 
the different departments. Throughout the factory the abbé was well 
received by the working hands; there was much lifting of hats on 
both sides, and often some friendly talk. The general manager was 
of opinion that the reason why the French sugar-refiners under- 
sell the English is, not that they gain something by the drawback 
on exportation, but that the French refine more scientifically, and 
so better and cheaper, than the English, and that they have the same 
advantage in their distilling. We have paid the French as much as 

¢7,000,000 in a year for sugar. The soil and climate of our south- 
eastern counties would probably enable us to make this sugar our- 
selves, for now not only northern France and Belgium, but northern 
Germany, and even Russia, are making their own beet-root sugar. 
What stands in our way appears to be our land system. It is not 
the interest of a landlord, especially if he have only a life-interest in 
the estate, to spend £10,000 or £20,000 in setting up a factory ; 
and it is impossible for a tenant to make any investment of this 
kind on another man’s land. It is well known that wherever sugar 
is made, more cattle are kept and more wheat is grown; though it 
is possible that this might not be the case in England. In France, 
at all events, the culture of the sugar-beet is a considerable element 
in the prosperity of the peasantry. 

The priest had been invited to supper. We sat down at seven. 
Madame triumphed in the menu: the peasants’ bread soup ; potatoes 
fried—fried because Monsieur l’Abbé was of the party ; blanquette 
of chicken; beefsteaks ; a savoury meat pie from Clermont ; one of 
Madame’s capons, which in the morning she had brought up to my 
room to show me, being proud of its weight; salad ; haricots ; pastry 
from Clermont ; the three kinds of wine I have already mentioned— 
all of Hilaire’s own making; and a dessert of grapes, peaches, and 
little cakes. The conversation flowed on unfailingly in a lively 
stream; the peasant in his blouse seemed, almost equally with the 
priest in his frock, to feel a keen pleasure in thinking and putting 
thought into correct and lucid French. The boy, too, took his part 
in the conversation. Madame alone was silent and preoccupied. As 
every dish, even the vegetables, came to table separately and 
required a change of plates, she had much to do in going up and 
down stairs to and from the kitchen, attending to what was still at 
the fire and to the wants of her guests. I thought her better worth 
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seeing than anything I had seen at the great Paris Exhibition. She 
had been up at four a.m.; had gone to early service at the church 
at five; had done all the washing, cleaning, cooking, and work 
of every kind for the family ; if for a moment her attention had not 
been wanted at the fire, and she had had nothing else to do, her 
knitting had been in her hands. After twelve-o’clock dinner she 
had gone to the field to load up wheat, taking her place in the cart, 
and mounting up as she packed the sheaves, till she was at a height 
which was almost alarming; for as their carts have a horizontal 
windlass, fore and aft, to tighten the cord which binds the load, they 
can load higher than we do. She had then come home to cook 
the supper, which she was now serving as briskly as if she had 
done nothing in the previous part of the day. If Madame could be 
exhibited in England it would be a sight that would surprise many 
of us—so broad-shouldered, so clean-limbed, so active, so sun-burnt, 
so well-featured, so good-natured, and so’ self-possessed; and the 
work she does in the day should be exhibited with her. The same, 
though in his case it would be less striking, might be said of her 
brawny, kindly husband. Maurice, too, with his flute, should not be 
omitted. And if the old weather-beaten, but happy-looking, grand- 
father and grandmother, in their wooden shoes, could be added, it 
would be better. It would be a sight that might give some of us 
new ideas about French peasants, men and women, and about what 
amount of work can be done in twenty-four hours, to the benefit of 
the constitution, when the work is done for the family ; for possibly 
people could not work in this way for hire, or, if they were forced to 
do it, would break down from want of mental support. Nor from 
such an exhibition would I have the good abbé omitted, that it 
might be understood how much of mutual regard the cultured 
priest—ours was the son of aJuge de Paix—and the hard-working 
peasant can entertain for each other. 

At supper there was some talk about the republic and taxation. I 
could only infer that the priest did not regard the former with 
favour. Hilaire distinctly announced his ideas, which may be 
summed up thus: So long as society is divided into a rich class and 
a poor class, some of the latter having nothing at all—he was think- 
ing of the great cities—republics will require a more general diffu- 
sion of virtue than is to be found at present. In all Hilaire’s 
thoughts about society and about government virtue ever figured as 
the first requirement ; I suppose both because he was a hard-working 
peasant, and because he had something to lose. As to taxation, he 
told us that his six hectares and house were taxed at six English 
pounds a year; and that every bottle of wine before it could be sold 
had to pay six sous, that is 3d. English. 

F. Barwam ZIncke. 
(Zo be concluded in the next Number.) 





ON THE STUDY OF CLASSICAL ART. 


For some time past it has been a reproach against English culture, 
that in the knowledge of Greek and Roman art and archeology our 
countrymen are behind the world. We pride ourselves on our clas- 
sical education, but a classical education ought to mean the training 
of the mind by a thorough and vital study of the genius of ancient 
Greece and Rome; and how can our study be thorough and vital 
when one great province of that genius we ignore? We attend to 
the works of ancient literature, but we do not attend to the works, 
multitudinous and full of attraction as they are, of ancient handi- 
craft. Books and language certainly supply the materials for more 
than half the whole science of Greek and Roman antiquity ; but for 
almost another half, monuments and remains supply the materials. 
By monuments and remains I mean primarily those of architecture, 
sculpture, painting, and the auxiliary or lesser manual arts, con- 
sidered both for their own sakes as things of beauty, and for the 
sake of the light they throw on the thoughts, usages, and realities of 
the ancient world. And with these I associate as secondary, on the 
one hand the study of inscriptions, which are a kind of monuments 
allied to books and literature, and the sources of much of our best 
knowledge concerning ancient life and customs, and on the other 
hand the study of topography, which illuminates ancient history by 
fixing in our minds events in connection with their sites and sur- 
roundings, whether architectural, geographical, or both together. 
The study of classic monuments, then, and primarily of classic art, 
not only vivifies and illuminates the study of classic literature by 
adding to the power of things read the power of things seen ; it not 
only engages the student, when once he is able to read Greek and 
Latin writings, to keep himself familiarly acquainted with the not 
inconsiderable portions of those writings relating expressly to its 
special province—more than this, the study introduces the student 
into a new world, a world of visible and tangible beauty, in which 
his faculties for perceiving, appreciating, discriminating, interpret- 
ing, for remembering and applying what he knows, are exercised 
and quickened at every turn, and in which he learns, with a vitality 
such as no written words impart, tae meaning and the power of some 
of the most essential characteristics of the ancient genius. He learns 
by actual eyesight the meaning and the power of ancient religion, of 
that anthropomorphism inexhaustible without extravagance, and not 
less attractive by the many-sided significance of its creations than by 
their unfailing sanity, lucidity, and grace ;—he learns, in other 
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words, as nothing else will teach him, what was the genius of 
antiquity for endowing all the forces of nature and the spirit with 
clearly imagined forms of appropriate humanity and appropriate 
beauty, and for attributing to these beautiful creations beautiful 
histories and adventures, He learns, again, what was the instinct of 
antiquity for perfection in all its operations; and in the operations 
of the hand this instinct is even more exemplary for posterity, and 
less subject to error and misdirection, than in the operations of the 
mind. . Greek architecture and sculpture have no characteristic 
faults analogous to the faults of cold disputatiousness in the Greek 
drama, and of dialectical frivolity in Greek philosophy. He learns, 
as nothing else will teach him, what were those other and admirable 
instincts of the Greek genius, its love of harmony, proportion, and 
reserve, its incomparable reconciliation of the passion for life, move- 
ment, and facts with the passion for decorum, self-restraint, and the 
ideal. 

Let it be granted that, of the two divisions of the science of 
antiquity, the literary division is not only the greater, but the more 
important and the more suitable to the faculties of every one, and 
that this division we cultivate assiduously and to good purpose. Still 
it is idle to deny that the monumental division is very vast and very 
important too; that such special faculties as are needed to cultivate 
it with profit—those, namely, for apprehending the qualities of fine 
art—are faculties, though by no means universal, yet which it is 
extremely desirable to call into play where they exist ; and that this 
division of the science of antiquity we neglect. We need not, at the 
same time, speak of our shortcomings with bitterness or exaggera- 
tion. We need not forget that, although the study of classical art 
and classical realities has formed no part of our professedly classical 
education, still less of our popular culture, yet it has, and has always 
had, among us individual representatives of the first rank. But 
indeed in what field can England, with her redundant energy and 
leisure, not show individuals of eminence ? That she can show them 
does not at all disprove our general position, which is this: In our 
schools we teach little of classical realities in any shape, and of clas- 
sical art virtually nothing; in our universities we have only just 
begun to teach something of such things, but as yet without system 
or sufficient appliances, so that the most finished university scholar, 
as has been justly said, is apt to be nearly as ignorant of them as if 
they had no existence. We have hitherto not acknowledged that 
essential and fruitful connection of the study of monuments with the 
study of books, which has been acknowledged in Germany ever since 
the first great impulse was given to inquiries upon ancient art by 
Winckelmann. We have had an unbroken succession of distin- 
guished teachers in classical literature and philology, but we have 
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had absolutely no succession of teachers in classical art and arche- 
ology corresponding to the German succession, led within the last 
fifty years by men like K. O. Miller, Emil Braun, Gerhard, 
Welcker, Otto Jahn, and in our own day by Brunn, Conze, Michaelis, 
Urlichs, Stark, Kekulé, Helbig, Overbeck, Petersen, Benndorf, and 
a dozen others. Our great political historian of Greece, Mr. Grote, 
almost left out of view this immense and significant portion of the 
activities of the Greek race, which in the work of a German historian 
like Curtius receives full and luminous consideration. Our scholar- 
ship produces no monographs such as are poured forth every year, 
perhaps even in superabundance, by the scholarship of Germany— 
monographs working out either the place and treatment in ancient 
art of some special myth, as, to take two instances not only exhaustive 
but, as the bad joke is, exhausting, Stark’s Niobe, or Forster’s 
Rape and Return of Proserpine; or the structure, history, and 
adornments of some single monument, as, to take a model instance, 
the Parthenon of Michaelis; or the history and character of some 
single branch and school of art, as for instance Helbig’s Mural Paint- 
ings of Campania. Or, turning to France, what have we done to set 
beside such vivid and complete pictures of ancient life and its reali- 
ties, constructed from the new material of inscriptions, as the Associ- 
ations Religieuses en Gréce of M. Foucart, or the Ephébie Attique of 
M. Dumont? Will our dictionaries of classical antiquities endure 
comparison with that admirable one in progress by MM. Daremberg 
and Saglio? Can we show a single piece of brilliant and well- 
weighed popular exposition and generalisation of the principles of a 
particular fine art, like M. Emile Boutmy’s Philosophie de ? Architec- 
ture en Gréce ? Or are we not rather destitute of any tolerable verna- 
cular history, detailed or comprehensive, of Greek or Roman arts or 
any province of them? The Classical Museum and Museum of 
Classical Antiquities led a struggling existence and perished, and in 
the whole range of our rich periodical literature we have now 
nothing at all corresponding to the Annali and Monumenti of the 
German Institute at Rome, to the Berlin Archdologische Zeitung, to 
the Paris Revue Archéologique and Gazette Archéologique, to the Mit- 
theilungen of the branch of the German Institute at Athens, or the 
magnificent series of the Comptes Rendus by Dr. Stephani, officially 
published at St. Petersburg. Even in what is nearest home and 
most concerns ourselves, such is the disregard of the whole field of 
classical monuments and fine arts among our classical scholars, that it 
has been left to one German, Professor Hiibner of Berlin, to edit the 
Roman inscriptions in our islands, and to another, Professor Michaelis 
of Strasburg, to investigate and make known the private galleries of 
antiques in our great houses. What wonder if to the ordinarily 
cultivated public, still more of course to the holiday crowd, the 
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unrivalled treasures of the British Museum in its sculpture rooms, 
bronze-rooms, vase-rooms, are treasures almost thrown away? It is 
for no want of guides and printed information to be obtained on the 
spot—such helps are being yearly provided by the authorities in 
greater number and of better quality—it is for want of early 
familiarity with these things and with their meaning, that what 
should be resources for infinite instruction and delight are objects, to 
ninety-nine out of every hundred among us, of the vaguest regard 
and most casual curiosity. But enough; the case does not need 
proving, and what is here purposed is not to insist on our national 
shortcomings in this branch of culture, but to offer some practical 
suggestions on the modes in which it has been proposed, or may be 
proposed, to remedy them. 

Since it is inevitable, when several persons are pleading for a 
common object, that the arguments of one should sometimes repeat or 
coincide with those of another, let it be understood that I make no 
claim to priority in any part of what follows. There have, in truth, 
been many signs and movements lately showing that we are becom- 
ing alive to our deficiencies in the matter in question, and desirous 
to do something towards amending them. Four years ago Mr. 
Oscar Browning wrote in these pages to plead for the teaching of 
classical archeology in schools. Since then, I believe, a representa- 
tive body of schoolmasters have addressed a communication to the 
authorities of the British Museum, concerning the possible supply of 
the materials of such teaching. The results of recent excavations, 
startling in themselves, and still more startling by the terms in 
which some of them were trumpeted abroad, have turned general 
curiosity in the direction of Greek antiquities. The author of Socia/ 
Life in Greece and Rambles and Studies in Greece has done a good 
deal to bring the subject into popular notice; though a be- 
setting sin, the sin of jauntiness, and a knack, on which he seems 
to pride himself, of turning gold into clay, make of this writer a 
somewhat compromising ally. From various sides petitions have 
made themselves heard for the recognition of this neglected study, 
and for the means towards its pursuit. The Oxford University Com- 
missioners have expressly recommended the establishment both of a 
chair and of a museum of classical art and archeology in that 
university. We at Cambridge, possessing already the too scanty 
and casual nucleus of such a museum, are at this moment considering 
how it can best be systematized and enlarged. A syndicate ap- 
pointed to consider the requirements of the university in various 
departments of study, has reported in favour of the establishment of 
a special professorship in the subject. Another syndicate has pro- 
posed to replace the present classical tripos by two examinations, one 
in general scholarship, which would take place early in the under- 
graduate’s career, and another, at the close of his career, in some 
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single branch, or two branches, of special or technical scholarship. 
Among the various alternative branches which he could thus have 
to choose from, art and archexology would naturally form one. 
An Oxford teacher, Mr. W. W. Capes, has lately put forth, in 
terms which must command the hearty sympathy of every one 
interested in the study, suggestions towards the formation of an 
English school in Greece analogous to that flourishing school of 
which he describes the nature and the work, the French school at 
Athens (see F’raser’s Magazine for July, 1878). Professor Jebb, 
perhaps the most brilliant representative of the pure literary scholar- 
ship traditional in Cambridge, has come forward to say how much in 
his judgment that scholarship has to gain by contact with Greek art 
and realities upon Greek soil (see Times, September 18, 1878). But 
the most ambitious attempt which has been made in the same direc- 
tion, and one which bids fair to be effective, is that set on foot by an 
Englishman specially familiar with the methods and appliances of 
German scholarship, Mr. W. C. Perry. This scheme aims at the 
establishment and maintenance in London of a national museum of 
casts illustrating the histery of ancient art. The scheme has taken 
the form of a memorial to Government, supported in the first 
instance by an influential body of amateurs, artists, and students, 
and subsequently by a requisition from persons professionally 
engaged in teaching, principally in or about London. It has been 
carried by the energy of its promoters to the point of preliminary 
discussion, twice repeated, in the House of Lords. Let us consider 
this project first. 


& 


The historical and comparative study of Greek and Roman sculp- 
ture constitutes a large part of the whole study of ancient art. For 
this study a museum of the kind contemplated in Mr. Perry’s 
scheme is indispensable. The objections commonly urged against 
the scheme are that space and money are ill bestowed upon things of 
such little value in themselves as casts are, such mere mechanical 
duplicates of real works of art; that one original marble is worth a 
hundred copies; and so forth. Now it is of course perfectly true 
that between an original and a copy there is a vital difference. The 
marble of the original is in itself a precious material, and we derive 
no mean part of our pleasure in beholding it from the charm of its 
pure, crisp, and partially translucent surface, which the chisel has 
animated into a semblance almost as delicate and as various as that 
of life itself. The plaster of the copy is comparatively a base material, 
which with its seams and its deadness, its opaque surface and in- 
organically cohering substance, however sharp and true the mould 
in which it may have been cast, yet fails to reproduce any of that 
charm of distinction and preciousness for the eye. At the worst, 
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however, it is not true that any original is better than any cast. 
The cast, with all its shortcomings, of a good thing, say an Elgin 
marble, on the contrary teaches a great deal more of the nature of 
Greek workmanship—it represents a great deal better the glory of 
Greek art-—than the original of an indifferent thing, say one of the 
ordinary fabrications of the empire. Except for great national 
museums, or the most princely private owners, good originals are 
not to be had. And than even the greatest of national museums, 
a collection of casts is in one sense worth more. It is worth less by 
that vital difference between copies and originals; but it is worth 
more by this, that it brings together in the copies things which for 
purposes of comparative study it is absolutely essential to see to- 
gether, but which could never be brought together in the originals. 
Thus, if we are to trace and understand the progress of Greek seulp- 
ture from its semi-Asiatic origins, from its days of rigidity, con- 
straint, uncouthness, to the days just preceding its perfection, if we 
are to watch the growth and unfolding of the Deedalian spirit of the 
race—and it is an inquiry full of charm and full of instruction—we 
must get our materials from sources the most diverse. We must go 
to the British Museum for those massive seated colossi which formed 
an avenue leading to the temple of Apollo at Branchidee near Miletus. 
We must go to the museum at Palermo for the metopes, belonging 
to two different dates and styles, one grotesque in its primitiveness, 
the other almost mature, from two several temples, one within and 
the other without the walls, at Selinus. We must go to the Louvre 
for certain reliefs brought from the island of Assos, and for other 
reliefs from Thasos. New York must be asked to supply connections 
between early Greek and early Egyptian and Asiatic art, with some 
of the figures and sarcophagus-reliefs found by General Cesnola in 
Cyprus. We must turn to the British Museum again for the sculp- 
tures of the Harpy monument from Xanthus in Lycia, and for some 
precious archaic fragments from Ephesus; to the Villa Albani at 
Rome for that beautiful and expressive piece of early art, the funeral 
monument known as the Leukothea relief; to Athens for the funeral 
monuments carved by Aristokles and by Anxenor, and for other early 
fragments like the headless seated Athéne, the calf-carrying Hermes, 
and the relief of a discus-thrower ; to Naples for the funeral monu- 
ment known as Ulysses and his dog, and for the two so-called 
gladiators which have been recognised as copied from an early group 
of Harmodius and Aristogiton; to Munich for the great pediment 
groups from the temple of Aigina, and for the Apollo of Tenea; to 
the British Museum and to Athens again for other analogous statues 
of Apollo in a style of gradually developing freedom ; to Madrid for 
the archaic portrait misnamed Pherekydes; to Vienna for the 
famous dying Penthesilea, in which the last traces of archaic con- 
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vention and severity almost vanish in contention with the freedom 
and sentiment of the perfect time; to the Vatican for the copy of a 
statue once set up in honour of a girl-winner in the stadium of 
Olympia, in which the like traces have disappeared from the treat- 
ment of the limbs, but still linger in the countenance. 

London, Palermo, Paris, Rome, New York, Athens, Naples, Munich, 
Madrid, Vienna—so far apart are scattered the indispensable 
links of that single section of the historic chain. There are other 
instances where it is necessary to bring together, not the links of 
a historic sequence, but the members, dispersed by time and accident, 
of one and the same original group in ancient art. Thus the famous 
Apollo Belvedere, and the scarcely less famous Artemis with the Stag, 
commonly called the Diana of Versailles, are almost certainly copies 
of Greek originals which belonged together in one group. To-day 
the Apollo is at the Vatican and the Diana at the Louvre ; we must 
have casts of them side by side in order to judge of their affinities 
and correspondence. Thus, again, the Dying Gaul of the Capitol, 
known as the Dying Gladiator, cannot be rightly understood apart 
from a group identical with it in technical style, and doubtless also 
in original dedication. This is the group known as the Pietus and 
Arria (or Virginius and Virginia) of the Villa Ludovisi; it really 
represents another Gaul like the Gaul of the Capitol, who has slain 
his wife and is in the act to slay himself in the desperation of defeat. 
Among sculptures of the same cycle, again, celebrating the over- 
throw of Gauls by Greeks, there are dispersed between Naples, 
Paris, and Venice several half-sized figures of barbarians, amazons, 
and giants overthrown, which belonged, it is almost certain, to a 
single original group dedicated at Athens by a king of Pergamus 
in honour of his victories. Similarly, it is impossible to study 
thoroughly the Niobe group of Florence, unless we have the oppor- 
tunity both to incorporate into it one or two scattered pieces which 
are needed for its completion, and to compare with one or two of its 
figures certain duplicates of the same figures found elsewhere, as the 
beautiful Niobid of the Vatican, and the group of pedagogue and boy 
discovered not many years ago at Soissons. Such juxtapositions as 
these can, of course, only be made with casts. Once more, it is only 
in the form of casts that it is possible to bring together the whole 
frieze or all the metopes of the Parthenon, or even, in some cases, 
the separated fragments of a single figure—as, for instance, the 
Poseidon of the western pediment of the Parthenon, whose shoulders 
are preserved in one great block in the British Museum, and his 
chest in another great block, of which the fracture fits with this, at 
Athens. When we have several different ancient copies of one of 
the great standard masterpieces, itself lost, of Greek art—such as 
the marble copies of the bronze Discobolus of Myron existing at the 
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British Museum and the Vatican (since, unhappily, that at the 
Palazzo Massimi is inaccessible), juxtaposition in the same form is 
necessary to compare their respective merits. So it is for tracing 
the growth, analogies, and transformations of any one accepted type 
in the representation of this or that deity. Mr. Perry gives for an 
instance the various diademate heads of Juno; other instances as 
obvious and as important would be the various Venuses approxi- 
mating to that of Praxiteles at Cnidus, of which the two most 
familiar examples are the Venus de’ Medici and the Venus of the 
Capitol, and of which the Vatican contains no less than four examples 
more; or the various Apollos which seem to have their origin in the 
same Praxitelean school; or the numerous family of Herculeses 
which seem to bear the characters of the school of Lysippus. 

The historical museum of casts from ancient sculpture is, then, the 
first and fundamental apparatus for our study. But such a museum 
can answer its purpose only on certain conditions. It must not be 
formed and treated on what may be called the decorative principle, as 
a gallery to attract by the mere beauty and obvious interest of its 
contents. Casts in themselves are not precious enough to do this, 
and though a collection of them is capable of being made a beautiful 
and attractive thing, three-fourths of its value lie precisely in what 
is not obvious, in matters which cannot be got at without study and 
knowledge. The purpose of a museum of casts must be above all 
things educational ; as an educational institution it must be formed, 
arranged, maintained, and frequented, or it will not succeed but 
fail. By education I mean, not the education of artists—you cannot 
generally get an artist to care much for the history and meaning of 
works of ancient art, he cares only for their aspect and craftsmanship. 
From such an assemblage of models as we propose, he will indeed 
learn much, but in his own way, picking and choosing with his eye 
such observations as help his purposes, and not curious about facts. 
Neither do I mean specially the education of students in drawing, 
though in such a gallery they will find a choice of models greater 
and more instructive than they can get in any class-room, or even in 
the British Museum itself. Still less do I mean the education of the 
ordinary public on an afternoon’s holiday, with the help of such 
information as can be gathered, by the more inquisitive members of 
that public, from guide-books and labels. I mean the education of 
those really interested in ancient art as a branch of culture, and 
ready to take trouble in learning its history and significance. This 
implies the teaching, by lecture and exposition as well as by informa- 
tion in guides and labels, of people coming with a desire to be taught. 
Some day we may be cultivated enough to enter into such things and 
make the most of them unhelped; but that day is not yet come. 
The public, even the most educated part of the public, does not know 
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enough to begin with, and in such a museum will be apt idly to look 
about, and pass on presently to something with which it is more 
familiar. The experiment tried five-and-twenty years ago at the 
Crystal Palace has not been encouraging in this respect. The gallery 
of Greek and Roman casts formed there by the energy of Mr. Owen 
Jones and Sir Digby Wyatt was without parallel in its day ; it was 
formed at immense cost, and in its formation, though the decorative 
purpose was perhaps allowed too much sway, the educational purpose 
also was to a considerable extent. kept in view. The guide written 
by Mr. George Scharf remains, in spite of the increase of our know- 
ledge, a valuable and thoroughly excellent piece of work. But the 
collection appealed to the curiosity and enlightenment of the general 
public, and its appeal has failed. True, certain details of its arrange- 
ment were unfortunate ; it was associated with some crude enough 
experiments in architectural polychromy, and exhibited in courts 
fancifully enough put together from incompatible Greek precedents. 
But these were not the causes of its failure; the causes of its failure 
were the indifference of those who frequented the Crystal Palace 
and their desire for more familiar amusements, whereby the antiques 
were gradually jostled into their present place of insignificance. 
With this indifference on the part of the majority a museum of 
ancient art will still have to contend, though it is an encouraging 
sign that so many persons should at length have come forward to 
declare themselves not indifferent. 

Of serviceable and successful collections of the kind in question, 
there are examples enough in other countries. The great example 
of all is at Berlin, where a vast succession of chambers and corridors 
in what is called the New Museum are dedicated to this special pur- 
pose. The collection serves a purpose partly popular—and if any 
public is educated to care for these things it is the German public— 
and partly scientific, in connection with the lectures of the univer- 
sity professors. How well the ‘history of ancient sculpture is illus- 
trated by this museum, may be judged from the fact that the 
catalogue of its contents, compiled before they were as rich as they 
now are, and published by Dr. Friedrichs as the first volume of his 
Berlins Antike Bildwerke, forms one of the most complete and useful 
handbooks of the whole study. Incomparably rich and numerous as 
this collection now is, its arrangement, which has suffered both from 
undue subordination to architectural effect and from the caprices of 
a recent director, must in its present state be regarded as temporary. 
Other examples exist in many of the German university towns, 
notably at Bonn, Munich, and Strasburg; there is another at 
Vienna, another at Ziirich, and another of a somewhat different 
character at the Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris, intended for the 
education of artists, and not especially of classical students; but it 
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includes a valuable classical division, and has one aniiell feature 
in the shape of a great glazed hall, in which it is possible to set up 
architectural models on the original scale—for instance, three 
columns from one angle of the Parthenon, with the corresponding 
section of its entablature—and thus to show the true relation of the 
sculptured ornaments of a temple to its architecture, as well as to 
the eye of the spectator below. 

The ideal museum of casts would not, I think, be quite like any 
that yet exists. It would have for its central feature a vast and 
lofty hall like that of the Ecole des Beaux Arts. In this there 
would be set up models of two or more columns each, usually the 
angle columns with their corresponding portions of entablature, 
of as many of the great Greek temples as possible—the Parthenon, 
the Theseum, the Temple of Basse, the several temples, if it turns out 
that their orders can be truly reconstructed, of Olympia, specimens 
of the Sicilian and the Ionian temples, and so on down to Roman 
times according to the space available. Here, also, should be entire 
models of one or two of the perfect smaller works of architecture 
and sculpture in combination, as the temple of Niké Apteros, the 
hall of Caryatids at the Erectheum, the Choragic monument of 
Lysicrates ; perhaps also one or more of the triumphal arehes, and a 
portion at least of one of the imperial columns, of Rome. And here 
would have to be placed the few existing figures too colossal for any 
lesser space, such, for instance, as the Castor and Poliux of Monte 
Cavallo, and possibly the figures of Mausolus and Artemisia, the 
Farnese Hercules, or the group of the Farnese Bull. Opening out 
of this great hall and surrounding it, there should be a series of lesser 
halls and galleries, all on one floor, and all, if possible, lighted from 
above, in which the goodly company of the gods and heroes—der 
alten Gotter bunt Gewimmel—with presently the portraits of great 
men and kings, the realistic types of slave and barbarian, and the 
allegorical personifications and deifications of the declining age, 
should be set out in historic order. First, that archaic series of 
which we ran over the chief members, with the pediment groups of 
Aegina filling the most important place. Next, in another and 
more capacious chamber, the various versions of the Discobolus, 
Diadumenus, Doryphorus, and such canonical sculptures repeated 
from Myron and Polycletus; the pediment groups, frieze, and 
metopes of the Parthenon; the newly discovered pediment groups 
and metopes from the temple of Zeus at Olympia, with the re- 
maining temple sculptures of the school of Phidias, and all other 
typical fragments that in any way relate to that age. The next 
gallery will begin with the transitional group represented by the 
Munich copy of the Eirene of Cephisodotus, and will go on with the 
numerous series of works illustrating the art of the second great 
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Attic school, the school of Praxiteles and Scopas, whether in the 
form of original sculptures, such as the new-found Hermes from the 
hand of Praxiteles himself, the friezes of the Mausoleum, the seated 
Demeter of Cnidus, the drums of the temple of Diana at Ephesus ; 
or in the form of later copies and repetitions, such as the famous 
figures of the Niobe group, the Venuses and Apollos of the Uffizi 
and the Capitol, the processions of sea-deities at Munich. And may 
we not hope that some day the great series of original pediment 
groups will be carried on into this period, by the recovery from the 
soil of those with which Scopas adorned the renowned temple of 
Athéné at Tegea in Arcadia? In a fourth gallery should be repre- 
sented the last two centuries of independent Greek art, from 
Alexandrian days to the days immediately before the Roman 
conquest. Here we should find the works of the Attic school and 
tradition of Lysippus, those of the provincial schools of Pergamus 
and Rhodes, and other outlying centres of the Greek genius; and 
this gallery would include such celebrated works as the Venus of 
Melos, the Laocéon, the Dying Gladiator, the Apollo Belvedere, and 
many of the familiar glories of the Vatican. Lastly, one room more 
would represent the art of the Greeks working in Roman service 
and of the Romans themselves, from the last century of the pagan 
era to the third or fourth of our own, and would include the move- 
ment of antiquarian imitation represented by Pasiteles and his 
school, and much graceful imitative work besides, as well as many 
signal examples of anatomic science, as the Fighting Warrior of 
Agasias; of rich and sportive fancy, as the Tiber of the Vatican, or 
the Centaurs of Aristeas and Papias ; and several of novel inspiration, 
as the treatment of the Antinous type by the court sculptors of 
Hadrian; or of happy and suggestive personification, as the so-called 
Thusnelda of the Loggia dei Lanzi, that stately and fascinating 
representative imagined by the expiring genius of antiquity for 
the races, then submissive but soon to become sovereign, of the 
north. The museum would be complete in these five principal 
sculpture galleries, besides the central hall of architecture and 
sculpture combined, and with the addition of two or three minor 
galleries or corridors. In these last (on a principle expressly recog- 
nised in Mr. Perry’s own exposition of his scheme) certain special 
classes of works would be grouped together for comparison, apart 
from the general historic sequence of the rest. The most important 
of these special classes would be that of portrait busts and statues ; 
a choice of Athenian funeral monuments would appropriately form a 
second ; of Graeco-Roman sarcophagi, a third ; of animal sculptures, 
a fourth. 

The materials for such a museum acquired, its arrangement and 
maintenance would be no very simple matter. Plaster casts have a 
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pathology of their own, and need much attention. Of all things 
that look wretched and of little worth, a cast that has been allowed 
to get dusty and dilapidated is the worst, and to dust and dilapida- 
tion casts are very subject, besides having that fault of a dead and 
cheerless white surface to begin with. How to close the pores of 
the plaster to the dust, and at the same time to improve its colour, 
without clogging its surface or dulling the delicacy of light and 
shade upon its modellings, has been a matter of much experiment 
and debate. Without entering into technicalities, it is enough to 
say that a gallery of casts can be made to produce a satisfactory and 
even beautiful decorative effect by a judicious treatment of the 
plaster surface, a judicious choice and variation of the colours of 
pedestals and backgrounds, and with proper attention afterwards. 

I will add a few words from experience on the question of cost. In 
the memorial addressed to the Government by the supporters of 
Mr. Perry’s movement, the sum of £10,000 was put down as a 
rough estimate for stocking the proposed museum ; and this esti- 
mate has been questioned as below the mark. ‘The arguments, 
however, drawn against it from a comparison of the cost of the 
Crystal Palace experiment are in no way to the purpose. For 
that experiment some of the most important antiques were 
moulded for the first time, at a cost ten times as great. as that for 
which a cast from the same mould is to be had now. The demand 
for casts for the various museums of Europe, especially of Germany, 
has produced to some extent a corresponding moderation in their 
price. The average cost of a single figure, including all expenses of 
package, transport, and setting up in England, I have found to be 
approximately £10. Of course colossal or very complicated subjects 
like the Nile of the Vatican, or like that astonishing fragment, the 
Victory of Samothrace at the Louvre, will cost many times as much 
as this; and of course the examples required in ever-increasing 
numbers from Greece itself involve higher charges for carriage. 
But minor pieces, and pieces from close at hand, will bring down 
the average again; and it is safe to say that £10,000 will provide a 
collection of seven hundred pieces or more, not including friezes in 
relief, the cost of which is less in proportion than that of figures in 

the round. Such a collection would not be much more than half as 
comprehensive as that of Berlin; and for this sum it could hardly 
include our great central hall for wolels of architecture and sculp- 
ture combined, but it would contain all that is strictly essential to 
the purposes of critical and historical study. It would need the 
further expenditure of several hundreds a year for the double 
purpose of maintenance and of additions to keep pace with the 
progress of discovery. It would need to be housed in extensive 
buildings—not less, at any rate, than four or five rooms containing 
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four or ‘five thousand square feet each—and to be disposed both 
with due allowance for decorative effect and in the manner most 
favourable for study. Each piece should be labelled with a clear 
and compendious description, in which traditional notions would 
often have to be sacrificed to lately ascertained facts. So arranged 
and kept, a historical museum of classical art might not be all 
which in a national institution we should desire; it might be capable 
of improvement in direct proportion to the further expenditure 
bestowed upon it; but it would be a priceless ‘ie to the class 
of students of whom we have spoken. 

The only serious grounds for hesitation concerning the whole 
scheme, I apprehend, are two. First, it may be asked, are existing 
museums of art so well endowed that resources can be spared by the 
State for furnishing and endowing new? Naturally, a museum of 
originals has the greatest claim; and is not the antiquity depart- 
ment at the British Museum, magnificent as it is, notoriously ham- 
pered alike for space, money, and hands? Are not opportunities for 
great purchases constantly lost, and do we not need more room, 
shall we not need it even when the natural history collections are 
moved elsewhere, for the exhibition of what we have already got? 
If the nation has more money to spend upon Greek and Roman 
antiquities, would it not be best spent in strengthening, either by 
purchases or by new excavations, that which is justly ‘the envy of 
Kurope—the department of antiquities in the British Museum ? 
The second objection we have ourselves in part anticipated. The 
gallery in question, we have said, will fail. if it depends upon the 
support either of the general public or of artists. For the general 
public and for artists it will possess some measure of attraction, but 
its real support must be from another quarter. Its real use must be 
as a place where the history of ancient art can be taught to those 
desiring to learn it systematically. Now, let that study be as fruitful 
and fascinating as you will, still those so desiring are few. And, 
further, how do you propose to make your museum available to 
students ? As a means of education, how can it be organized, except 
as part of some regular educational institution ? 

These inquiries and objections are reasonable. To the first the 
only answer seems to be, that for making the most of our originals, 
preliminary study in a comparative museum of copies is necessary, 
and that the best way of strengthening the British Museum itself in 
public regard, the best way of teaching people to appreciate its 
present treasures and to interest themselves in the acquisition of new, 
would be by establishing the introductory and auxiliary collection 
which is proposed. As to the second point, it should not be difficult 
to organize regular lectures on the contents of such a collection, 
whether by voluntary teachers or as a part of the duties of the 
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keeper; and if, as has been suggested, the new museum is esta- 
blished in vacant quarters at South Kensington, the teaching con- 
nected with it would then naturally fall under the control of the 
Science and Art Department of the State. 

On the whole, my own view is this. A great historical and com- 
parative museum of ancient art in London would be an excellent and 
delightful thing, supposing the State could find funds to spare for it 
without injustice to the British Museum. But a more immediately 
pressing thing is the introduction of classical art among our recog- 
nised educational studies. If we can effect this, the rest will soon 
follow. What we really and truly want is a public educated to care 
for ancient art and archeology, and to educate a public it is necessary 
to begin at the beginning. With entire sympathy, then, for the 
idea of the national museum as it has been proposed, I proceed to 
what seems to me the more practically urgent consideration of the 
mode in which these studies may be taught at our schools and 
universities. 


II. 


The study, in an elementary form, of monuments can be associated 
with the study of languages from the very beginning. A series of 
classical illustrations might be provided in all our schools, varying 
in extent and cost according to their several resources. Lessons 
might be given in connection with these illustrations, which, so far 
from merely laying an additional task upon the schoolboy and an 
additional burden on the master, would surely rather lighten the 
labours of both, by stimulating attention and giving new life and 
interest to studies which in their elements must needs be full of 
inevitable drudgery. The great difficulty with beginners is to get 
them to realise, while they are breaking their hearts over rules of 
grammar and dates of history, that the languages so tough to master 
were languages spoken by living men, and the facts so hard to 
remember facts of not less blood, breath, and moment than those 
which make up the tissue of their own experience. Surround them 
at their work with representations of the scenes and monuments 
among which those languages were spoken and those lives led, 
accustom their eyes to look at the actual handiwork, or copies of the 
actual handiwork, of Greek and Roman craftsmen, make of their 
schoolrooms to some extent illustrated galleries of antiquity, and 
this difficulty will, in part at any rate, disappear. I am aware that 
illustrative arrangements of this kind have been attempted by some 
schoolmasters on their own account ; but what is needed is that they 
should be provided systematically ; and, when provided, they must 
not remain idle upon the walls, receiving much the same kind of 
casual attention, or none, as is commonly paid to the woodcuts in a 
classical dictionary, but must be made subjects of regular class 
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teaching and explanation. Declensions and conjugations would be 
all the better remembered for occasional interludes of this kind. 

There would be two chief classes of illustrations, those intended 
especially to vivify and make real for the pupil the facts of ancient 
history and life, and those intended especially to introduce him to 
the kingdom of beauty in ancient art. The former class would con- 
sist of topographical models, plans, maps, bird’s-eye views and 
photographs of famous sites, together with models and diagrams of 
some of the most important kinds of technical construction in imple- 
ments and furniture. What proportion of illustrations in such a 
series should be provided in the more bulky and expensive form of 
models, and what in the cheaper and more compendious form of 
sheets and diagrams, must depend upon the space and money in each 
case available. As Mr. Browning has suggested, the most conve- 
nient machinery for issuing and distributing a series of archeological 
illustrations for schools would probably be by an association formed 
for the purpose. But even without this machinery, if the demand 
sprang up, some commercial agency would probably be found to 
undertake its supply. At present any institution seeking to provide 
itself would do so with difficulty, though there are plenty of scat- 
tered examples of the kind of appliance which is wanted. An 
example of the most elaborate kind is the model of the Parthenon 
which stands in the Elgin room of the British Museum, and a single 
hour’s lesson in presence of this would put any schoolboy in posses- 
sion of knowledge which he would never quite forget, and of which 
many finished scholars are now devoid. The raised plan of Rome 
recently published by Mr. Burn is, on the other hand, a good 
example of the way in which a model of the simplest kind and 
smallest scale may serve to make intelligible a piece of topography 
as vast and complicated as it is essential to be known. Professor 
Michaelis’s lithographed plan of the Acropolis at Athens, published 
in the German series of the Launits’ sche Wandtafeln, may serve as a 
pattern for the kind of sheet which, together with a choice of large- 
sized photographic views of the most important sites, would form the 
bulk of the kind of appliances thus far in question. For models 
and illustrations of ancient household arrangements, the buried cities 
of Campania afford materials inexhaustible. 

But our business here is rather with the second kind of illustra- 
tions, those belonging to fine art proper. These also may be used 
from the beginning to illustrate and add reality to a pupil’s reading, 
but their special purpose is the other purpose of training and stimu- 
lating his sense of beauty. Kunstsinn, the faculty of seeing and 
loving beauty in art, is the faculty which of all others most serves to 
enrich the life of man with delights beyond the reach of strife, envy, 
and anxiety. This precious faculty is not born in every one, but to 
every one let the chance be given of having it awakened in him in 
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youth. It ought surely to be one of the great aims of a classical 
education, as it is capable of being one of its great virtues, to hold 
up to the learner, side by side with standards of whatever is most 
just, lucid, reasonable in speech and thought, standards also of what- 
ever is most just, lovely, and faultless in art and handiwork, and to 
make him feel the power and charm of the classic standards in the 
one order not less than in the other. 

The appliances need not be costly nor the lessons troublesome 
that would suffice to give a start at any rate to this side of classical 
education in schools. As to their subjects, the art illustrations would 
be of two sorts, illustrations of mythology, drawn from the ideal or 
religious cycles of ancient art—and these are practically unlimited— 
and illustrations of history and biography, drawn from the more 
limited cycle of works of portraiture. In the mythologic cycle, the 
principal materials are statues, coins, and vase-paintings; in the 
portrait cycle, statues or busts, and coins, gems, and medals. For 
the purposes of teaching, originals are not required. Let the great 
schools be provided with a certain number of full-sized casts from the 
more famous works of ideal statuary, chosen to illustrate, in as inter- 
esting a manner as possible, the great epochs of the art from the days 
of the Persian wars to the days of the Antonines. Eight or ten 
typical pieces, from among those which we have mentioned above in 
our brief review of the several epochs, would be plenty. For the 
further illustration of each historic period, there should be provided 
a selection of photographs, such as can now be had, on a scale suffi- 
cient for purposes of useful study, of the contents of most of the great 
museums of Europe. Let the portrait cycle be represented in the 
same way, with a dozen or more casts from the best ancient busts, 
beginning (not without due caution as to the degree of authority 
attaching to them) with those of Pericles and Thucydides, and 
ending with Marcus Aurelius. And let the salient points in the 
iconographic series thus marked by casts of the portrait busts them- 
selves, be connected with one another, and the gaps of the series filled 
up, with photographs. The teacher would thus have provision 
enough for teaching all that a schoolboy could be expected to learn 
of ancient sculpture, both for its own sake as opening his eyes to 
the quality of perfection, and the course of its gradual attainment 
and gradual decline, in this kind of handicraft, and as giving body 
and solidity to his conceptions of ancient religion and history. 

The art of coins and medals lends itself still better than that of 
statuary to study in the shape of reproductions. A complete facsimile 
of a coin in electrotype costs on the average half-a-crown, a cast in 
plaster three or four pence, and either is actually of more service for 
daily study and handling than originals themselves. Both for 
mythology and portraiture, a carefully arranged series, not too 
numerous, of reproductions of coins is quite invaluable. And as to 
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the qualities of art, within the circuit of a didrachm you shall find 
stamped, in any of the finer examples, the whole power and secret of 
the Greek genius. That “ pleasing bossiness of surface,” as Pro- 
fessor Ruskin happily describes it, which strikes you at first sight of 
the coin—that beautiful distribution and gradation of light and 
shadow on its modelled field—becomes articulate as you look closer, 
and resolves itself into a face, a figure, a group, disposed and wrought 
in relief with a mastery after which the craftsman of to-day can only 
sigh in vain, and expressing, with its symbols and attributes, the 
subtlest and deepest thoughts of religion and patriotism in the race. 
In this case of coins, the selection of examples should be made with 
a view at once to the political and historical importance of the states 
whose coinage is represented, to the mythologic interest and signifi- 
cance of the type, and to its value as an illustration of the period of 
art to which it belongs. What learner but will have gained some 
vital knowledge of things which otherwise might be but names to him, 
when he has been made familiar, on the coinage, say of Acarnania, 
with the figure of Apollo as he may have been worshipped in his great 
temple of Actium, and with the bull-shouldered and human-headed 
divinity of the sacred river of the land, Achelous? On that of the 
trading colonists of Panticapzeum, with the wild countenance of Pan, 
adopted as the city’s patron by way of verbal allusion or pun, and 
accompanied by the symbols of the ear of corn, signifying the source 
of the city’s wealth in the produce of the Scythian steppes, and the 
griffin, the fabled guardian of wealth in adjacent lands of the unknown 
north ? Will not the Zeus of Pindar, “driver of the lightning that 
slackeneth not foot,’ be a more real conception to the pupil who 
knows, than to him who does not know, the beauty of his bay-crowned 
image, associated with the image of Héré and with the attributes of 
the eagle and the thunderbolt, on the coins of his consecrated state 
of Elis? Does it not throw some light upon the spirit of the 
Olympic odes in honour of Sicilian despots victorious in the chariot 
race, to see how the teams of those same despots prance beneath the 
hovering figure of Victory on the coins of Syracuse or Camarina ? 
The Carthaginians, when their armies under Himilco had perished 
in the fruitless siege of Syracuse, attributed their discomfiture to the 
anger of the patron goddesses of the city, Ceres and Proserpine, and 
to propitiate those goddesses adopted their worship into their own 
religion ; does it not vivify and drive home a fact like this to com- 
pare with the glorious types of Proserpine on the coinage of Syracuse 
the types struck, in imitation of these, by the Carthaginians at their 
settlement of Panormus? Is it not a vital acquisition to trace how 
the early coins of Zanklé in Sicily are stamped with a dolphin for a 
sign of the sea, and a sickle for a sign of the “sickle-sweep”’ of that par- 
ticular bay of the sea (the bay of Messina) upon which the city stood ; 
and how by-and-by, after a new settlement of Messenian colonists has 
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changed the city’s name, and it has passed under the government of 
a despot from the opposite city of Rhegium, its coinage receives the 
new image of the despot’s chariot and team of mules, together with 
the hare which he is said to have imported beyond the straits ? 

Passing by the class of gems, from which a selection of casts 
should be made to accompany and supplement the selection from 
coins, we come to the class of vase-paintings. A series of subjects 
carefully drawn and lithographed from typical vases of the several 
styles would serve to teach Greek principles of outline design, just 
as the series of casts or electrotypes from coins would teach Greek 
principles of modelling in relief. The subjects should be chosen to 
illustrate the same leading myths as were already illustrated in 
statuary and coins. Thus the personage of Hercules, dear to school- 
boys at any rate, should in the statuary series be made familiar to 
them, both under his youthful and his bearded aspect, with, say, one 
cast and a dozen photographs. In the coinage series, his beardless 
youthful profile would be shown serving for a type on the coins of 
Alexander ; he would be seen strangling serpents on those of Thebes, 
Croton, Samos; reposing on coins of Abdera, Croton, Herakleia ; 
slaying the hydra on coins of Phaestus, stringing his bow on coins 
of Thebes, slaying the lion on coins of Herakleia, and so forth. 
And in the vase series, the same and other labours and predica- 
ments of the hero would be represented by picked specimens 
from the three periods of archaic, perfect, and declining art. Here 
would be a series not only full of interest in itself, but adding, 
surely, a new zest to the reading of the Trachinie or the Alcestis. 
The Blatter fir Archdologische Uebungen, published by Professor 
Conze, furnish specimens of the kind of outline copies from the 
designs on vases which would be needed for this branch of the 
study. They should be selected both from unpublished specimens 
and from the great publications of Hancarville, Tischbein, Gerhard, 
Lenormant and De Witte, the Donumenti of the Institute, &c. 
They could be produced at little cost, and their production would be 
one of the necessary tasks of such a society as that of which Mr. 
Browning has suggested the formation. Early familiarity with 
typical examples of vase-picture in this form would prepare the 
learner to find an endless interest afterwards, as opportunity offered, 
in the study of the vases themselves as they are stored by thousands 
in the public museums of Europe. 

I am not dreaming that schoolboys are to be made finished arche- 
ologists. All I believe is that the more promising order of classical 
scholars might leave school with their present acquirements strength- 
ened, for one thing, by a better grasp of the realities of classical 
topography, surroundings, and appliances, or what are called anti- 
quities; and, for another and more important thing, with their 
present knowledge illuminated, if they are born with any sense for 
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art in them at all, by a just elementary insight into the meaning 
and beauty of classical art. Some, at least, of the myths which they 
had read in the poets would be fixed and endeared in their minds by 
association with visible images of beauty. Of some of the great 
authors and captains they would be familiar with the lineaments as 
well as with the words and deeds. They would know, if only by the 
copies of copies, the hands as well as the names of some of the great 
sculptors. Their elementary study of statuary, coins, and vase 
designs—assisted, if any of them also learnt drawing in school, by 
actual drawing from their examples—would make them realise the 
main outlines of the history of ancient art, and the vital charac- 
teristics of its several epochs: the early epoch, full of searching and 
promise beneath forms of harshness and constraint; the central 
epoch, in which aspiration and capacity are in perfect equilibrium, 
and consummate science and freedom are united with consummate 
discipline ; the long epochs of subsequent decline, when the stroke 
loses its precision and the curve its purity, when freedom grows and 
discipline and simplicity decay, and art falls from its high function 
to one of ingenious, luxuriant, or lovely trifling. And in the work 
of all epochs alike, the learner would become conversant with the 
standard qualities of Greek art ; he would learn how its one theme 
is humanity—the bodily form of man and woman ; how it incarnates 
in this form, as gods in human likeness, nine-tenths of the phe- 
nomena of the universe, and subordinates the remaining tenth to 
these gods and to mankind in the shape of mere symbolic adjuncts 
or accessories, making of trees, flowers, fountains, buildings, cham- 
bers, so many subsidiary patterns or ornaments in a scene ; how its 
interest in humanity is not an interest in the face only, as the seat of 
passions and mirror of the soul, but in the whole human fabric 
equally ; how unerringly it invests that fabric, draped or undraped, 
with typical characters of immortal power and grace, and weaves it 
into groups and combinations of balanced and rhythmical beauty ; 
how, having perfected the type and realised the beauty, it leaves its 
figures and groups almost in repose, and treats the signs of their life 
and energy, all that is fugitive and mobile about them, almost as 
symbolically as it treats the flower or tree, suggesting the presence 
of action and power by mere hints of action inchoate and power 
undisplayed, so that an «gis spread on the shoulders of Athéné 
stands for all the terrors of the air, and the locks that fall about the 
shoulders of Zeus for all the anger of the mountain cloud ; every 
attribute means more than mects the eye, and every lightest gesture 
bears, for those who know how to interpret it, a weight of pregnant 
and assured significance—the addition of a staff and chair makes all 
the difference between god and man, a lifted arm expresses the 
extreme of consternation, linked hands and no more the anguish of 
a mother and child whom death divides. 
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On the foundations laid at school it would be the business of a 
university course of art and archzology to build, and for that purpose 
the universities would need to furnish appliances and teaching pro- 
portionably more complete than those of schools. The most essential 
appliance would be a collection on a really adequate scale for the study 
of sculpture by means of casts in the manner we have described. The 
student who had felt himself attracted to this field of classical work 
might properly be subject, in his first year at the university, toa 
test examination in scholarship, after which he might be free to 
prepare himself for a final examination in his special subjects. He 
would now come into contact with those portions of ancient litera- 
ture which deal with that subject directly. These, as collected in 
the Antiken Schriftquellen of Overbeck, make up a considerable mass 
of reading ; but the use of a book of extracts like this, except for 
purposes of reference, is to be deprecated, and the student should 
rather be encouraged to make himself master of the work, or at least 
of continuous sections of the work, of Pausanias, of the thirty-fourth 
to the thirty-sixth books of Pliny’s Natural Histories, besides the 
descriptions and allusions in the Latin writers, in Lucian and the 
other Greek rhetoricians. The full and thorough knowledge of any 
one book of Pausanias, and of the light which modern research has 
thrown upon the matters of topography and history, religion and 
ritual, art and curiosity contained therein, is itself no mean attain- 
ment. Now, too, will come the test of the student’s knowledge and 
retention of the poets, in the application to the works of ancient art 
of the works of Homer, Pindar, the Greek dramatists, of Ovid, and 
the other mythologizing poets of Rome. There is no end to the 
mutual bearings of ancient literature and art, and to their subtle 
illumination one of another. There is nothing more instructive than 
the observation of the different laws and principles of representation 
according to which the same myth is treated by literature and by 
art. In a single case, to which we have already made allusion, 
that of the myth of Pluto and Proserpine, the student has to establish 
a whole system of minute comparisons between texts of poetry so 
far apart in the history of literature as the Homeric hymn and the 
fragmentary epic of Claudian, and the representations on a number 
of scattered and slightly varying gems, coins, vases, and sarcophagus 
reliefs. And the number of similar cases is simply without limit. 

The drawbacks to the study seem to be chiefly its very vastness, - 
and that the learner must depend, for the present at any rate, very 
much on the oral exposition of his teachers, unless he is familiar with 
German. Three-fourths at least of the necessary text-books are in 
that language, as the Geschichte der Griechischen Kiinstler of Brunn 
for th> biographies of ancient artists, the Geschichte der Griechischen 
Plastik of Overbeck for a general survey of the course of Greek 
sculpture, Botticher’s Zektonik der Hellenen for the principles of 
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ancient ornament and architectural design. Whatever the weight 
of such drawbacks may be, the study at any rate is of range enough, 
and within that range of exactness enough, to admit thoroughly 
well the test of university examination. Such examination, and 
the teaching preparatory to it, should fall, I think, under the fol- 
lowing principal heads. 1. Art-Mythology. In this the student 
should be tested, in one way by having figures set before him for in- 
terpretation (the cheap modern processes of engraving make this per- 
fectly easy), and in another way by being asked to translate texts 
and discuss the monuments bearing on such texts. The field, taken 
either way, is quite inexhaustible. 2. The history of art and 
characteristics of artists, in connection with ancient texts and 
preserved monuments, including the mutual relations of schools, 
and the relations of the minor repetitions of great works to 
the originals. 3. The principles, technical and esthetic, of ancient 
architecture and design ; and in this branch at any rate the student 
ought to show that he knows enough of drawing to explain and 
make intelligible his answers. These would be the principal divisions 
of study and examination in fine art proper, and the scheme might 
be completed, as experience showed desirable, by the introduction of 
the kindred topics of —4, Antiquities, or the realities of ancient life 
in general ; 5, Topography ; and 6, Epigraphy, at any rate so far 
as the knowledge of inscriptions either serves to determine and in- 
terpret the date of monuments or to illustrate the social conditions 
affecting art and artists. 

Success in the examination won, there should certainly be provided 
for the student desiring to become a teacher in his turn, and to 
complete his training as an archeologist, the opportunity of finishing 
his studies on the classic sites themselves. To French and German 
students the government schools of those nations at Athens and 
Rome afford this opportunity. Assuredly it is time that the govern- 
ment, the learned societies, or the universities of England did some- 
thing to follow their example. If our classical studies are to gain 
something of the life and actuality which give to scientific studies 
so strong a hold on the minds of our generation—if we are not to 
be left behind by Germans, by French, by Greeks, even in that part 
of archeological research in which we were till lately foremost, in 
the conduct of actual explorations and discoveries—if our too 
ambiguous national mission on the Mediterranean Coasts is to have 
one good result at any rate, the increase of the sum of human 
knowledge and the advancement of our own culture—then let us_ 
find the means of sending English scholars to work in the sites 
which scholarship holds sacred. Others have sufficiently discussed 
elsewhere—even if there were space for the discussion here—how a 
thing so urgent may best be done. 


Sipngy Corvin. 





THE ENGLISH SCHOOL OF JURISPRUDENCE. 
Part I].—Bentuam’s anp Austin’s ANAtysis oF Law. 


WE have spoken in a previous article of Austin’s Definition of 
Sovereignty. We will pass to the second of his leading propositions, 
the definition and analysis of Law. In this he is the editor and 
expositor of Bentham, who himself follows Hobbes. Gathering up 
their statements, the combined results amount to this :—Law is a 
general command, which the determinate Sovereign, or supreme 
political authority of a State, has imposed as an obligation on all, or 
a part of, its subjects, and which command it enforces by a sanction. 

Austin insists that law involves always these three elements, 
which in law are correlative and mutually imply each other, 
(1) command, (2) obligation, (3) sanction. And the whole depends 
on the sovereign authority of an independent political community, 
such sovereign being possessed of unlimited power. 

This analysis of law is open to observations similar to those 
already made’ as to the proposition about sovereignty. That is to 
say, it must be understood from the point of view of the lawyer, and 
as being one only of the aspects of the question. If we regard it as 
a truth of social philosophy, or if we look at it as true absolutely 
without qualification, we shall get into confusion. And if we take it 
to be a strict or complete definition of /av, we shall find it inadequate. 
The proposition is most useful in drawing attention to this :— 
(1.) That law is always a matter of necessity—it is never ought, but 
always must; in that sense it is always and everywhere imperative. 
(11.) The important side of law is not so much right as duty, i.e., the 
one invariable element of all law is the compass and incidence of 
the obligation which it imposes—whom does it bind, and.zhat does it 
bind him or them to do? (u1.) The third element, everywhere 
present in Jaw, is, what is the /ega/ consequence of neglecting or 
breaking the obligation? what is the sanction or penalty on diso- 
bedience to the command ? 

Now these three elements are always present in every law; and 
they are of primary importance to the lawyer. But, then, this is 
only one way of looking at law. It purposely drops out of view 
other very important sides of law. And, it is obvious, there are 
some cases in which it is so exceedingly one-sided, and requires 
so much qualification and explanation, that it would be actively 
misleading if taken by itself. 

In fact, neither Austin’s account of law, nor that of sovereignty, is 
to be taken as a definition strictly ; much less as true in any absolute 


(1) See Fortnightly Review, p. 475. 
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way. And his account of /aw is perhaps open to larger qualification 
and needs even more explanation than his account of sovereignty. 

In the first place, the word Jaz, it has been repeatedly pointed out, 
always involves the two notions of, (i.) command, and (ii.) order (in 
the sense of regularity). So, too, the modern word order implies 
sometimes command ; sometimes regularity or arrangement. Inall lan- 
guages, and for almost all branches of thought, order suggests the two 
ideas of force and uniformity. And /aw does the same. In the lectures 
already cited Sir H. Maine points out how completely ingrained into 
our modern fibre of thought is the notion that /aw implies uniformity. 

Now when Austin insists that law is a command, and that all law 
is imperative, he is forcing attention on this one side of law, viz., 
force; and he rather puts away that side of law by which it implies 
regularity. Montesquieu and others whom Austin assails with 
such fury were engaged, for a very different purpose, in drawing 
attention to the uniformity implied in the word /aw. And so much 
confusion has been cast upon the law of the jurists by those who 
talked vaguely of the /aw of nature and the spirit of equity, that 
Austin was naturally driven back with energy on the position that 
nothing is law (i.e. law of the jurist) unless it have force—unless it 
be a command with a sanction of punishment. 

But then, although nothing is law unless it have the force of a 
command, it does not at all follow that the other side, regularity, 
can be left out of view in law. On the one hand, no regularity 
can be called by the jurist a Jaw, unless it be commanded by a 
political sovereign ; on the other hand, no command whatever is a 
law, unless it have the element of regularity or generality. This 
Austin recognises when he says that every law must be a generai, not 
a particular command, even if it be addressed to one person and not 
several. In the same way Bodin, the original author of this analysis 
of Sovereignty and Law, says that Law is “a command of the 
Sovereign to all the subjects in general or concerning general 
things.” The idea of general rule is an indispensable feature of 
Law. Thus, Austin’s account of law that it is a species of command, 
tends to put out of sight the co-ordinate idea of general rule; and 
may easily be misunderstood as making the idea of general rule sub- 
ordinate rather than co-ordinate, if we were to take it as amounting 
to a strict definition. 

Now there are a great many aspects of law in which this element 
of general rule (always present in law) comes to the front in a pre- 
ponderating way, and in which the element of command recedes from 
prominence until it might almost be said to be latent. And in these 
cases to say baldly that “ Law is a species of command,” as Bentham 
and Austin say, involves so much qualification and assumption that 
language is violently strained, and the description retains little more 
than verbal accuracy. Not only does the element of command, but 
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with it that of obligaticn and of sanction, become sometimes so little 
active that a superficial view would imagine them absent altogether. 
They can only be traced by a good deal of indirect inquiry, and by 
discovering them at last as the ultimate consequence of one or two 
antecedent suppositions. There is always an evil in presenting as a 
definition for any general term some element in it which at times can 
only be detected by a somewhat subtle series of hypotheses, or which 
is sometimes present in an indirect way. There are cases in which 
almost the only element directly apparent in law is that of a general 
rule which the courts of law recognise. Recognition by courts of law 
involves ultimately all the elements on which Austin insists; but it 
is in some of these cases a very indirect process which exhibits either 
command, obligation, or sanction, in any but a potential state of 
existence. 

Take the case of the enormous number of enabling statutes, of 
laws conferring franchises, of laws affecting status, of laws merely 
laying down general rules for the interpretation of instruments or 
for the guidance of courts of justice and the like. In all of these 
the idea of command and sanction can only be traced by an indirect 
method. For instance, by 26 and 27 Vict. c. 120 it is enacted, that 
benefices of which the Lord Chancellor has the presentation may be 
sold in a certain way. Now this is undoubtedly a law. But the 
prima facie and direct aspect of this law is a general rule which the 
courts of justice recognise. Directly viewed, it is hard to say what 
command is given. No one is forced to do anything except in the 
indirect way ; and, if some official does something in his discretion, 
he shall do it under specific conditions. No person is put under any 
legal obligation directly. It is entirely a matter of discretion 
whether any benefice be sold or not—there is no legal obligation on 
any person to sell. There is no sanction imposed on any person 
directly. No one is under penalty if he neglect to sell any benefice. 
The entire enactment is permissive and enabling~ throughout. 
Nothing new certainly is commanded. Something new is permitted 
at the discretion of certain officials. And if they think fit to do it, 
they may do it in a given way. No command is imposed, no sanction 
specified for doing it in any other way. The law remains just as it 
was except for the case specified. It may be said, that the act 
repeals a tacit law not to sell the Crown property, and relieves 
certain officials from the sanction which they would otherwise incur 
by an unauthorised sale of Crown property. Austin argues that 
permissive laws restore some persons to rights, and impose cor- 
responding duties to protect these rights; and thus all permissive 
laws are really (though indirectly) imperative. But how could it be 
argued that this statute enabling officials in their discretion to sell 
Crown property, otherwise unsaleable, restored them to any rights of 
which the law previously deprived them ; and commanded all other 
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persons to respect this revised right of theirs by corresponding 
obligations ? All this is highly circuitous, and a violent straining of 
language. 

No doubt there is an element of command, of obligation, of sanction, 
in this statute under certain possible circumstances. If the per- 
mission to sell is acted on, the sale must be in a specified way, all 
officials concerned and the public generally are under the obligation 
to conform to the specified mode if there be a sale; and the Courts 
of Justice will so far enforce this obligation by a sanction, in that 
they will order anything done otherwise than in conformity with 
this obligation to be treated as undone. But all this is very cir- 
cuitous. Primd facie the statute is a general rule enabling some- 
thing to be done, if certain persons think fit to do it ; imposing no 
new obligation at all, and certainly reviving no anterior right. 
Austin declares that there are no laws simply creating rights; so we 
cannot say that this statute conferred the new right to sell Crown 
property. Although we can easily discover in this enactment a 
potential command, an unexpressed obligation, and a dormant sanc- 
tion, it is not the direct character of this law. Primd facie it is a 
general rule to be recognised by Courts of Law. 

Now an immense body of modern laws are permissive and enabling 
or directing laws of this kind. Take such a statute as that for the 
formation of new parishes under 6 and 7 Vict. c. 37, and subsequent 
Acts. This is undoubtedly a Jaw. Certain things may be done, and 
certain ways are pointed out in which they may be done. But where 
is the Command ? Where is the Obligation ? Where is the Sanction ? 
No doubt a little ingenuity can detect these elements. Primd facie 
no one is ordered to do anything. No one is bound to do any- 
thing. No penalty is imposed either for doing or for not doing. 
‘All laws impose acts or forbearances,” says Austin. What act or 
forbearance is imposed by the State enabling the formation of new 
parishes at the discretion of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners and the 
Bishop? All that we can say is that if the Commissioners and the 
Bishop do exercise their discretion, and in so doing follow the terms 
of the statute, then the parishioners concerned and the public have 
imposed on them the duty of acting on the footing of such decision 
and of forbearing from interfering with it. But all this is exceed- 
ingly roundabout. 

Take the law relating to qualifications for various public duties,— 
say that of juror. Every man of a certain age, having property of 
a certain value and kind, is qualified to serveonajury. This isa 
law. Where is the Command? Where the Obligation ? Where the 
Sanction? No doubt a man so qualified is bound to serve (exemp- 
tions apart), but only if the sheriff shall summon him. The sheriff 
may be said to be commanded to summon men so qualified, and none 
but such men. If it were shown that a jury had sat which im- 
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properly contained men not so qualified, a remedy would be found, 
though none is specified ; and so far a sanction would be imposed. 
But all this is highly indirect. Primd facie the law is a general 
rule to which courts of justice will give effect. 

Let us suppose the Female Suffrage Bill to become law. In that 
case there would be a new law, the whole of which would be, that in 
Parliamentary Electoral Acts the word “person” shall imply 
female as well as male person. Now here is a law of a very im- 
portant kind. Where isthe Command? It may be said, that every 
official concerned is commanded to include qualified women in every 
case in which he would include qualified men, and the public are 
commanded to forbear from any act which proceeds on the footing 
that women have not parliamentary franchises. But this is very 
indirect. When we speak of laws relating to certain persons or 
classes, and imposing obligations, we usually think of the obligation 
as imposed on the persons concerned, not as imposed on the officials 
who administer the law. Thus a law imposing the penalty of death 
for murder, is usually taken to be a command, imposing on all sub- 
jects the obligation of abstaining from murder; the sanction for the 
breach of this obligation being hanging. It would be an odd inver- 
sion of terms to regard this law as being a command imposing on 
sheriff and judge the obligation of arresting and sentencing the 
murderer, the sanction of this obligation being the penalty for breach 
of official duty. And yet in the Female Suffrage Bill and the like 
it is difficult to see what command is imposed or what sanction or 
evil is threatened to the class, or rather sex, to which the Bill directly 
relates, or on whom any Command or Sanction is imposed except on 
the unnamed officials whose business it is to see the law adminis- 
tered. 

Again, take the case of laws relating to judicial construction 
and procedure. Let us examine, say, the Rule in Shelley’s case. 
Here is a law of great importance.’ Where is the command? 
What duty does it impose, and on whom? What is the penalty 
for breach of its order? No doubt the judges are required by 
it to construe a deed or will in a particular way. In one 
sense we may say that the public is bound to construe all documents 
in obedience to it—though this is somewhat forced. But, if they 
neglect to do this, what is the evil they have to fear? We may say 
a lawsuit, and the prospect of having to undo all that they have 
done, or to refund all they have received, in contravention to the 
Rule in Shelley’s case. But all this is remote and purely inferential. 


(1) The rule is as follows :—Where an estate is limited in such a way as to confer a 
particular estate, and this limitation is followed either mediately or immediately by @ 
subsequent limitation to the heirs, or the heirs of the body of the holder of the particular 


estate; then, the;words, Heirs, or, heirs of the body, shall be words of limitation, and not 
of purchase. 
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The Rule in Shelley’s case does not say anything of the kind, and 
does not give any one the remotest clue to discover what penalty 
would be incurred by violating it or acting in ignorance of it. 

Now the Rule in Shelley's case is not a single example. The 
immense body of the law relating to wills and the construction of 
written documents stands upon the same basis. The same observa- 
tion might be extended to a very large proportion of the work of 
courts of equity, and to the bulk of the rules relating to the convey- 
ance of property, to trusts, infancy, and account. Take such 
ordinary text-books as Jarman on Wills, Lewin on Trusts, Sugden’s 
Vendors and Purchasers, Morgan’s Practice, or the like, we shall 
find an immense body of laws (at least of rules of law) which it would 
be very difficult to say were primarily commands, imposing a legal 
duty under threat of a penalty. Take the case of a statute of 
naturalisation or legitimation. A law simply declares that the sons 
or descendants of A B shall be held to be legitimate, or that A B and 
C shall be held to be natural-born subjects of the Crown. Or a law 
may confer franchises and capacities: as that aliens can hold real 
estate, or that Jews may vote or hold offices. Austin insists that 
there are no laws simply conferring rights. But the obligations 
imposed by these laws are rather indirect, and the sanctions or evils 
threatened on breach of the obligation are still more indirect. All 
that we can say is that all persons are commanded to act upon the 
footing that the persons described in the Act are legitimate, or are 
natural-born British subjects; and if they fail so to act, the courts 
of justice will by appropriate orders rectify all proceedings taken in 
contravention of this rule, and oblige all persons to conform to it. 
But all this is exceedingly forced and circuitous. 

There are very serious objections to any definition or description 
of general ideas which require long and guarded explanations to 
make them apply. Definitions ought to have the salient feature 
always in marked prominence. In all criminal laws it is very easy 
to see at once the command, the obligation, and the sanction. If 
burglary, or breaking a dwelling-house by night, is made punish- 
able by penal servitude, it is plain that all subjects are com- 
manded to abstain from so breaking dwelling-houses, under pain, if 
they violate this negative duty, of undergoing the penalty of penal 
servitude. It is significant that Austin’s examples almost in- 
variably turn on criminal law. But when we ‘quit the ground 
of criminal law we find an immense proportion of the rules of law 
in which the command and the sanction are far from being obvious. 
And I suppose that these rules of law are to the rest in the propor- 
tion of about ten to one. 

I am far from saying that Austin’s analysis of Jaw cannot be 
applied to all these cases, or that it actually breaks down. He him- 
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self allows that there are laws which are not on the surface com- 
mands, inasmuch as they are permissive, or abrogate other laws, or 
are purely declaratory. But it is difficult to bring the rules of inherit- 
ance, and the thousands of rules of similar kind, or the rules as to the 
qualifications of jurors or voters, under any of these three classes. 
There is a sense in which Austin’s account of law applies to all the 
cases named. Every rule of law, of whatever kind, lays down a 
hard and fast line; it is not advice; it is not an ideal, or a custom, 
or an example of any kind. It provides that something is to be 
observed as a fixed rule, and the courts have power to make it 
observed by force; and in that sense it is imperative. The rule 
in Shelley’s case is of binding authority immutably against every 
subject within the jurisdiction, and for every settlement interpreted 
by the English rules of real property. In that sense it is a com- 
mand. And although no penalty is imposed on those who doubt the 
rule in Shelley’s case, or on those who choose to disregard it, the 
courts always have a remedy for non-recognition of it, and can 
compel all who may disregard it in act to submit to it with all its 
consequences. 

But as all this is a somewhat oblique way of looking at it, and 
as an immense body of rules of law stand on the same footing, 
it would seem better in any definition of law always to keep in sight 
both aspects of the notion of Jaw, i.e. the command and the uniformity, 
and not to rely specially on the notion of command, which is fre- 
quently kept in reserve. So again, there are many masses of law in 
which the obligations they create only appear indirectly and by 
inference ; their direct and obvious operation is to confer capacities. 
Lastly, there are the vast majority of rules of law, the important 
aspect of which is not the implied or remote sanctions by which they 
are guarded, so much as the various results and ulterior rights and 
obligations which flow from them. 

Now it is possible to frame a description of law which shall com- 
bine the two aspects of command and rule; and which, without 
losing sight of the obligation and the sanction, should admit notice of 
those capacities and their consequences, the only direct product of so 
many rules of law. It might run thus:—Law is a general rule 
respecting the property, person, reputation, or capacity of the citizens of 
a state, which the sovereign power therein will cause to be observed by 
the authority it delegates to its tribunals (or, will enforce in its tribunals). 

It will be seen that this definition adds the subject of law to mark 
it off from administrative orders equally issued and enforced by the 
political sovereign. It adds the term ¢ribunals to distinguish the 
sanctions imposed by courts of justice from those of discipline. And 
it resolves a general command into a general rule which is caused to be 
observed ; so as to keep pari passu the double notion in law of regu/arity 
and of force. 
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It seems a serious defect in Austin’s account of law, that it fails to 
distinguish laws from purely executive rules, standing orders, and the 
like; and that it fails to distinguish the sanctions of executive and 
administrative discipline from the sanctions of the law courts. It 
is singular to find him speaking, by a rather liberal use of language, 
of orders issued by public departments as being really laws, although 
not so called. 

Here especially precision of language and thought are needed. 
It is peculiarly unfortunate that Austin has treated these questions 
somewhat meagrely, and that he makes light of the great distinction 
drawn by almost all publicists between laws of the law courts and 
administrative regulations. No doubt Blackstone had emphasized 
the distinction between the executive and legislative powers; and 
this was often enough to make Austin deny a proposition by repul- 
sion. Perhaps Blackstone has used too popular language in defining 
the respective seats of these two powers. Yet I cannot but think it 
a misfortune that Austin stopped where he did in correcting Black- 
stone ; and, having shown that both are derived from the same 
sovereign, did not go on to point out the immense importance for 
the lawyer of the difference between.the rules enforced by courts of 
justice, which are Jaws, and rules enforced by executive powers, which 
are regulations. Unluckily, by not following up this distinction, 
Austin’s definition of law covers these regulations with which the 
lawyer has nothing todo. And thus his definition of law does not 
strictly relate to the law of the lawyer. 

It is easy to see how Austin came to this result. His mind was 
so much fixed on the political sovereignty, on the sanction by 
political force, and on the command given by delegated authority, 
that he disregarded the important subdistinction of the nature of the 
sanction and the kind of command. It is no doubt true that the 
authority of the legislative, judicial, and executive forces can all be 
directly traced up to the same source. The political sovereign alike 
imposes all three by more or less direct machinery. And Austin is 
quite justified in saying that from the point of view of political 
sovereignty, the distinction is not to be carried far. But from the 
point of view of the lawyer, it is a crucial distinction. Austin’s 
analysis of law is sufficient for the purposes of political philosophy, 
for the purposes of Bodin, or Hobbes, and even of Bentham, as a law 
reformer ; but it is not sufficient for the purposes of strict jurispru- 
dence. It might have suggested to Austin that, as a scientific 
lawyer, he had stopped too soon in his analysis. His definition was 
left in too high and general a region, for it includes a mass of matter 
which courts of law decline to recognise. 

Austin defines law as a command directly or indirectly imposed 
by the supreme authority on political inferiors, commanding an act 
or a forbearance. Thus a rule that judges of the superior courts will 
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only hear parties in person or by counsel called to the bar is (Austin 
would say) a rule of law. Undoubtedly a court of appeal would 
make it observed, and might conceivably decide a case in conformity 
to it. They would enforce this rule of law. But take a-rule made 
by the Commander-in-Chief with the delegated authority of the 
Minister of War, and ultimately the delegated authority of the 
political sovereign, to the effect that only men standing five feet five 
inches will be enlisted in infantry regiments. This is not a daw—it is a 
rule of the service. Courts of law will not observe it, or cause it to 
be observed. If it be violated, courts of law decline to give any 
remedy. No one could complain to the courts of law that he had 
been excluded from the army by it, or that he was not subject to 
the rule. Yet such a standing order of the Horse Guards seems 
within Austin’s definition of law: it is a command of a general kind 
indirectly imposed by the delegated authority of the Sovereign on 
political inferiors. Anything done in contravention to this general 
order would be no doubt remedied by the proper political superior; 
and its observance would be enforced by that superior by means of 
the proper sanctions. But these would not be the sanctions of the 
courts of law. They would be administrative, not legal, sanctions: 
dismissal from the service, loss of pension, and the like—not fine or 
imprisonment. We know the efforts which have been made to bring 
acts of administrative discipline within the view of courts of law. 
But courts decline to interfere with administrative acts. All that 
they do is to see that persons are not exposed to injury in person, 
property, capacity, or reputation by a fraudulent or malicious per- 
version of administrative discretion. 

The cases are separated by a distinct but often narrow partition. 
Every one of a certain age, and possessing certain property, is quali- 
fied to serve on a jury. This isalaw. Law courts see that this is 
enforced by legal sanction. Every one of a certain age and height 
and physical development is qualified to serve in a line regiment. 
This is not a law. Law courts do not recognise this rule. The War 
Office and the Horse Guards do. Yet both rules are set by the 
political sovereign to political inferiors, both apply to subjects gene- 
rally, and both are enforced by the political force of the State and 
effective sanctions. Austin’s definition of law therefore covers both. 
The rules as to the qualifications of electors for Parliament are 
undoubtedly laws. They have recently been revised in the Reform 
Act of 1868. The rule that the House of Commons must originate 
a money-bill is not a law in the eyes of law courts; nor are the 
standing-orders of the House of Commons. If a conscription were 
enacted for England, the liability to serve would be defined by a 
law ; the exemptions as to age and the like would be laws, or parts of 
a law ; yet the exemptions as to physical development, duly made by 
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the War Office, would not be laws, because law courts would take 
no notice of them, although in every other particular they would 
resemble the rest of the rules made by the indirect authority dele- 
gated by the legislature to political ministers. 

These are not isolated exceptions. There is a vast body of 
rules of an administrative kind which it is most essential for the 
lawyer to distinguish from laws, These rules are not simply in the 
great departments of State ; there are numerous collections of regula- 
tions under municipal authority, others of certain corporations recog- 
nised as having public character. If these rules are bye-laws made 
under a statutory authority, they are laws, and as such are recognised 
by courts. Otherwise they are merely disciplinary regulations. 
None of them are laws in the sense that the sanction of them is 
applied by law courts. The sanction in all such cases is often very 
sharp and effective, but it is disciplinary, not judicial. Courts of 
law decline to review, or give effect to, or modify these sanctions. It 
is of primary importance for the lawyer to be alive to these distine- 
tions between disciplinary and judicial sanctions, and to remember 
that many public regulations, enforced by political superiors, are not 
laws. There may be command, obligation, sanction, and yet no Jaw, as 
law is understood by lawyers. 

There is not a little inconvenience in introducing into the 
definition the term law courts, or tribunals. There is something of 
ignotum per ignotius in it. But, I believe, there is no help for it. It 
will be found impossible to frame any definition of /aw without 
using, as a test or limit, the powers exercised by courts of law. 
There is no general principle which will serve to show uniformly 
what rules have a judicial sanction and are enforced by courts of law, 
and what are only enforced by executive sanctions or by public 
officers who are not judges. The distinction is of the utmost impor- 
tance to the lawyer, but it can only be tested by the question, Will 
the courts of justice cause the rule to be observed, and will they find 
a remedy for breach of it? The cases often run exceedingly close, 
and it is difficult sometimes to give an answer to this question. We 
are familiar with the highly interesting cases in which municipal 
and constitutional law touch, or the Parliamentary touches on the 
judicial sanction ; as the cases where it is a matter of nice determina- 
tion whether courts of law or one or both Houses of Parliament form 
the tribunal; the cases whether the discretion of a public official has 
been bond fide exercised, or whether the mode of carrying out a rule 
can be reviewed by courts of law; such cases as those which occa- 
sionally arise as to the sanction to the rules made by inns of court, 
or universities, or ecclesiastical corporations, and the like. The 
extremely nice distinctions which these cases raise, show us, I think, 
that we cannot rely on principle to define strictly a /aw, in the 
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juristic sense or the forensic sense, unless we recur to the test, Will 
the courts of justice provide for its being observed ? 

There are some other provisoes with which I think it is necessary 
to guard Austin’s analyses of primary legal notions, and some 
precautions to be taken lest we attribute to them an absolute value. 
His famous analysis of right and duty, of absolute and relative 
duties, and his lectures on the division of rights into ius in rem and 
tus in personam, are exceedingly useful examples of an abstract treat- 
ment of concrete notions. But I think these analyses are open to 
the following observations. In the first place, they are decidedly too 
abstract, remain too high up in the region of metaphysics, to be 
practically used as modes of grouping by the lawyer. The lawyer 
wants divisions of law much more close to his concrete rules. In 
the second place, these divisions do not enable us strictly to group all 
law. They are not exhaustive scientific divisions; or they can only 
be strained to cover every form of legal rule by an effort of in- 
genuity and a forcing of language which seriously destroy their 
practical usefulness. In the third place, great as is the value of 
these analyses, they are valuable, I think, for logical, rather than 
for technical purposes. And it seems to me that great confusion 
would arise from any attempt to distribute any body of law in 
accordance with the principle. Austin, at times, uses language as if 
he would actually draw up a code of English law divided into the 
sections, and following the order, which this analysis suggests. I 
cannot but think that this would be perfectly confusing in practice, 
even if it did not revolutionise the broad modes of arrangement 
which lawyers have followed since the days of Gaius. But in 
addition to this, the analysis cannot be strictly applied with scientific 
precision to the whole body of any Corpus Juris. 

The following examples will show the difficulties which such an 
attempt presents. Every law, says Austin, is a command of a sove- 
reign body, whereby it imposes an obligation to do or to forbear, and 
which it enforces by a sanction. Command, duty, sanction, are cor- 
relative and imply each other. Every law imposes a duty; but 
every duty does not confer a right. A duty may correspond with 
no right; it is then an absolute duty. An absolute duty is always 
enforced criminally. If it correspond with a right, it is a relative 
duty, and belongs to the civil law. In the civil law, therefore, duty 
and right are correlative terms. That is to say, in the civil law (as 
opposed to criminal) every law creates a right as well asaduty. A 
right is vested in a person, when another, or others, are bound or 
obliged by the law to do or to forbear, towards or in regard of him. 
A right is either ius in rem, or ius in personam. If the former, every 
one is bound generally; if the latter, a determinate person or class 
are bound, towards or in regard of him. 
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Such is Austin’s classification of laws. Now examination will 
show a mass of rules in the civil law which can only be strained on 
this Procrustean bed by a rather severe use of legal torture. 

Every law, says Austin, creates an obligation ; every obligation is 
either absolute or relative. Every absolute obligation is enforced by 
criminal law. Every rule of civi/ law creates a relative obligation, 
i.e. one with a corresponding right. And every right is in rem, or 
in personam ; i.e. avails generally, or against a determinate person or 
class. Now let us take one of the most important of laws—every 
will must be in writing. This is clearly a rule of the civil law. The 
obligation lies on the intending testator to write, not to enunciate, 
his will. It is (since it is in civil law) a relative obligation; it has 
a right corresponding to it. What is that right? In whom does it 
reside? Is it a right in rem or in personam? Of course no one 
entitled under the will can have any /egal right, or bring an action 
to compel a testator to make his will in writing; nor can any one 
legally interfere with any one who may choose to make his will in 
any form, or not to make it at all. All that we can say is that the 
person who may ultimately be entitled at law to any property which 
an intending testator may leave at. his death, if he were intestate, 
will have a right to be deprived of if by no document short of a 
legal will duly executed in writing. But nemo est heres viventis ; and 
if a fanciful testator chose to execute his will in an allegorical picture, 
it might be fifty years before any determinable person or persons 
could be said to have a right to dispute the picture. It is a very 
circuitous way of looking at things to say that the rule—every will 
must be in writing —creates a specific ius in rem, or an ius in personam 
in any determinate person of a definite description. 

Again, we may take the rule in Shelley’s case already mentioned 
(p. 686), or any rule as to the interpretation of documents. The 
rule is clearly a rule of civil law. What is the right which it confers ? 
In whom does the right reside, and of what class is it? As we have 
seen above (p.687), it is rather a straining of language to say, that by 
this rule of law the Sovereign commands any one to do or to forbear, 
and imposes an obligation by means of a sanction. But assuming 
that we can say that the rule commands all persons to forbear from 
disturbing the enjoyment of any person who would be entitled to an 
estate in fee, or an estate in tail, under a settlement if it be read by 
the light of the rule in Shelley’s case, it is of course a relative 
obligation, and has a corresponding right. What is the correspond- 
ing right, and in whom does it reside? It might be said that the rule 
creates a right in favour of such persons as by means of the rule 
obtain an estate in fee or in tail. But this is a forced use of lan- 
guage. Primarily, the object of this rule of law is not to create 
rights, but to establish uniformity in the interpretation of documents. 
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It isarule of law that a legacy given to the witnesses of a will is 
void. How are we to throw this into the language of right and 
obligation ? We may say that every testator lies under the obliga- 
tion (is commanded by the Sovereign) to abstain from making an 
intended legatee a witness, or a witness a legatee, under the sanction 
of disappointing the object of his bounty, and having his legacy 
set aside by courts of law. But where is the corresponding right ? 
The intended legatee can have no legal right. All we can say is, 
that those entitled to the testator’s estate in default of the legacy 
taking effect, have a right to retain any legacy given by a document 
to which the legatee is himself a witness. But all this is a violent 
and unnatural straining of a plain rule. The rule is not designed 
primarily to give any one any rights, but simply to protect the 
public against wills and bequests made under undue influence. 

Similarly we might go through a mass of rules of law relating to 
wills, and it would be difficult in many cases to say what right they 
directly created, and still more difficult to say if this were a right 
in rem or in personam. Doubtless at the end of a long chain of 
possible cases some one might ultimately be found to have a right, 
which but for this rule he would not have had. But is this saying 
more than that, under every rule which courts of law will enforce, 
some one may receive a benefit, which benefit or right he may be in 
a position to enforce? There is some awkwardness in asserting in 
an absolute way that every law necessarily creates a specific right, 
where the right or benefit ultimately arising is often so remote as 
well as so exceedingly indirect. For example, the body of the 
rules of evidence has been codified or digested in Sir J. Stephen’s 
well-known book. We may take any simple rule as to the attesta- 
tion of a document. What right does such a rule confer, and on 
whom? Doubtless every law requiring proof of a document in a 
certain way creates a right in every person whose interest it may be 
that the document should not be proved at all. But this is exceed- 
ingly indirect. How determine the person on whom the law confers 
this right? There are thousands of cases, say in the friendly 
administration of property, in which the rules as to the attestation 
of a document simply cause inconvenience to every one concerned. 
It may be against every one’s interest that this obligation should be 
enforced ; unless we say that the public, or the Sovereign, have an 
interest and the right to enforce the rule. 
the Sovereign has no rights. 


There isa common maxim in equity, whatever is duly directed 
to be done is regarded as having been done. Let us assume that 
applied to a case of administrative judicial business. It may be 
difficult to trace any specific right directly created thereby. It 
will in effect ultimately affect rights. But it is not the object of 


But, in Austin’s language, 
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the rule to create any specific right in any determinate person of a 
specified class, either in rem or in personam. There are similar rules 
as to the registration of deeds and the like. A deed affecting real 
estate in Middlesex must be registered. A deed of gift is made 
without consideration, and it remains unregistered. What kind of 
right is created by this rule, and in whom does it reside? A gift of 
realty to a charity not duly enrolled is void. What right is created 
by this law, and in whom is it vested? The intending donor may 
be said to lie under the od/igation of duly registering or enrolling 
his deed of gift, under the sanction of having his gift setaside. Here 
the only person, other than the public, or Sovereign, who has any 
interest in enforcing this obligation is the party receiving. Yet he 
has no right. For, if the giver neglected or refused to register 
or enrol his deed of gift, the object of his bounty could not compel 
him to do so, or to deliver to him the deed for the purpose, nor 
could any one else. Nor could the Sovereign enforce it criminally. 
There seems therefore to be no specific right directly and necessarily 
created by this rule, and vested in some ascertainable person or 
class of a particular description. 

The fact is, that there is an enormous body of rules of law the 
direct effect of which is not to confer an interest or benefit on any 
person or body of persons, but to promote the general convenience 
and to provide against remote public inconvenience. In all such 
cases we cannot say that the law confers any right unless by a need- 
less straining of language. For it will hardly do to say that it 
confers the right on the public. The public in this case can only be 
the Sovereign, and according to Austin’s theory the Sovereign cannot 
confer a right on himself. Besides, all laws ex hypothesi exist for the 
public convenience. Laws would not be passed unless the public 
good required the conferring of the right. And more, this public 
interest cannot amount to a legal right. A legal right is one which 
some party can enforce by process. But if a deed of gift of lands be 
not enrolled in due course and within due period, no one could en- 
force this being done by process. Nor can the public or the State 
enforce it. There is no criminal breach of obligation. The test of 
the existence of a legal right is the power of some person to bring 
an action to have it maintained. In the case of such non-enrolment, 
of non-attestation of a will, of attestation by legatees, and thousands 
of such cases—no one can bring an action, nor can the Sovereign 
prosecute criminally. There is consequently a civil law, but no 
legal right. In other words, in the civil law right and obligation 
are not strictly correlative, do not directly and necessarily imply 
each other in every conceivable case. 

On the other hand there are rules of law where the right is very 
prominent, but where the legal obligation is in an extremely poten- 
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tial form. There is a rule of law that persons holding certain 
property are entitled to vote say for parish officers or members of 
parliament. This rule of law confers a right, a right against the 
world, in Austin’s language. But where is the obligation? An 
obligation is liability to a sanction ; a sanction is an evil to be endured. 
Who is made liable to an evil? What is the evil? All we can say 
is that all subjects are commanded to abstain from preventing per- 
sons so qualified from exercising their right to vote. This is singu- 
larly indirect and circumlocutory. And does it amount to more than 
the general postulate of all law, viz. that every subject is required 
to abstain from acting in contradiction to any rule of law whatever? 
But is this not enough? Suppose men to use every effort short of 
force to prevent persons from duly exercising their right, what is the 
evil they have to fear? And if there be no legal evil, there is no 
legal obligation. An effort in general is not enough to call out any 
sanction. Of course if men forcibly obstruct persons exercising their 
right, or officials recording the vote, or being officials refuse to 
accept it, some evil might be incurred, but it would be under some 
other rule of law with its own specific sanction. The sanction would 
hardly be incurred under this law. 

Again, the rules—what is directed to be done has been done ; forty 
years shall give good title for specified purposes ; no action for debt shall 
be brought more than six years after acknowledgment ; the rules of in- 
heritance or the rules under the Statute of Distributions ; the rule 
that an agreement without consideration is invalid; and thousands 
of such rules, may be said indeed to create an obligation, but only by 
a violent straining of language, or else the obligation is simply that 
general obligation which all law implies to conform one’s conduct to 
the law. There is no specific obligation, to do or to forbear from 
doing anything, discoverable in the rule of law itself. And the 
sanction or evil is nothing discoverable in the law or rule itself. It 
is nothing determined or determinable. The only evil to be feared 
arises in the possible case of some interest of some person being 
traced back ultimately to depend on a fact which implied violation 
of the rule, and which interest is therefore prejudiced by enforcing 
the rule. 

It is very easy to say, that the law punishing theft with imprison- 
ment, implies a command not to thieve, an obligation to abstain from 
thieving, a liability to the evil of imprisonment (or sanction) if that 
obligation is violated. Over and above this, there is the general 
rule of law to abstain from any responsibility for, or complicity in, 
any act founded on theft, under the general sanction of having that 
act set aside to your prejudice. It will be seen that there are a 
multitude of rules of law which admit only this indirect, and not the 
direct, form of obligation and sanction. 
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Laws purely permissive, and these are ever increasing; laws 
declaratory, and under this head we may bring a mass of rules of 
judicial interpretation or for judicial guidance—rules of procedure, 
rules for public convenience, rules conferring faculties, and rules 
conferring privileges, cannot (without such violence to language as 
makes it worthless) be brought under any strict partition of all law 
into rights and obligations. 

We may feel some doubt as to the famous position which Austin 
emphasizes, that the Sovereign never can be subject to law, can have 
no rights, can lie under no obligations; that a sovereign government 
has no legal duties, and cannot have legal rights, as respects its sub- 
jects. This will prove to be a matter of language. And it seems to 
me that it directs attention too exclusively on the element of force in 
the theory of ‘law. If we conceive law as a regu/ar and constant 
rule which is enforced in law courts, it is hard to see any objection 
to the supposing that rule enforced even to the particular loss or detri- 
ment of the Sovereign or State. Force has to a great extent dis- 
appeared in modern societies from the sphere of law. And if the 
Sovereign consider that his general good is best attained by 
acquiescing in the observance of any general rule, we need not 
abandon the ordinary language of law in cases of claims by or 
against the Sovereign. No doubt the Sovereign or State, being 
supreme, might refuse to execute any rule of law or the decision of 
the judge to its own loss. But the State might equally refuse to 
execute any other decision. The State, it is said, is not bound by 
any law, because sooner than submit to the sanction, it will repeal 
the law or ignore the right. But the State can repeal any law, and 
ignore any right. And it is contrary to the facts to say that the 
State will not submit to the sanction, or will ignore the right. The 
State exacts the sanctions and enforces rights, to its own loss, when 
the rights are judicially declared and the sanctions are legally 
incurred, precisely as it does in the case of two litigant subjects. If 
the Sovereign State borrows money at 3 per cent., it incurs a legal 
obligation to pay 3 per cent., and confers on the fundholder a legal 
right. As a matter of fact, if a creditor of the Sovereign State be 
not paid what is due to him, he can sue the Sovereign State for his 
money, and on proof of the debt due the Court will decree payment 
by the State, and the State will enforce payment by the usual 
process with some slight differences in form, precisely as if A and B 
owed and lent the money. I see no use in denying that this is a 
legal right and a legal obligation because the right is against that 
corporate body, and the obligation lies on that corporate body, which 
ultimately makes the laws and executes, or causes execution of judg- 
ments. It is true the State might pass a law that nobody shall pay 
his debts, or that the State should not pay its debts, or it might 
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simply decline to execute judgment or to suffer the decision to issue 
in process. But it might do all this just as much if A sued B. 
Every legal right implies that it exists subject to the conceivable 
possibility of the State abrogating the right, or refusing to give it 
effect. So long as the Courts continue to give legal validity to a 
right, and so long as the executive continues to give legal effect to 
an obligation, we ought to call the one a /egal right, and the other a 
legal obligation. And it is of no importance that, in certain cases, 
the State may have a grotesque kind of temptation to cease to respect 
the legal right, or to cease to give effect to legal obligations. More 
especially since in all civilised countries it passes as a matter of 
course that the State pays no heed to the conceivable temptation, but 
carries out the decisions of the Courts, exactly in the same way, 
whether it have a special interest in the case or not. 

The distinction between rights in rem and those in personam, an 
improvement on the classification of the classical jurists into dominia 
and obligationes, which was invented by the later civilians, and which 
has been so much insisted on by Austin, is undoubtedly a distinction 
of great importance. It is clearly more logical than the classical dis- 
tinction, and is in every way more accurate for analytic purposes. 
A legal right in rem, which a determined party has, and which 
every one is bound to respect and to abstain from disturbing, and 
a legal right in personam, which that party can enforce against 
some particular party, do essentially differ in nature; and the dis- 
tinction is one which exhausts the sphere of rights. But then we 
must remember that it is a purely analytic division. The Roman 
division into dominia and obligationes, on the contrary, is a concrete 
or practical division. Now it isimportant to keep in view that this 
analytic division, and, in like manner, most of the analytic groupings 
of Austin, have only an abstract or logical value, and that they are 
usually inapplicable to the concrete purposes of technical law. This 
observation applies to a great deal of Austin’s discussions. His 
division and the Roman division are not in the same sphere. And 
in criticising the grouping of the Institutes, of Blackstone and of 
others, he seems to forget the totally different purposes which he and 
those writers had in view. His business was to give a_ logical 
analysis of legal ideas. Their business was to arrange the rules of 
law into convenient groups of kindred subjects. But logical analysis 
cannot be made the basis of a practical arrangement; nor can the 
Corpus Juris in any system be classified with reference to a purely 
logical analysis. 

Jurisprudence can be placed no higher than a systematic arrange- 
ment of rules established by practical convenience; and the attempt 
to base it on psychological principles, or theories of abstract logic, 
seems arbitrary and quite illusory. Practical convenience is the 
source of law; and technical convenience is the aim of all classifica- 
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tion of law. The attempt to force metaphysical precision on a body 
of technical rules would be a mischievous form of pedantry. 

The analysis of rights into those which avail generally, and those 
which avail against specific parties, is exceedingly useful to clear the 
head. But a little reflection will show us that these rights are inex- 
tricably mixed up in many legal subjects, and are continually giving 
rise to each other, or mutually interchange with each other. Take 
the simple case of sale. Itis clear that the rights in personam, in- 
variably arising from the transaction, are bound up with rights 
arising from the title to goods generally which arises on completion. 
The same may be said of mortgage, when we look at mortgage rights 
as a whole, taking in both the mutual rights of the lender and the 
borrower and the title which the mortgage affects. The rights of a 
parent over children also combine rights of the general and of the 
specific class. The rights of the husband over the property of the 
wife are analogous in the sense that out of the same event arise the 
rights which the husband has in respect of the wife and those which 
he has generally. The entire body of law of succession necessarily 
introduces a similar commixture of general and specific rights. Of 
course partnership does, or may do, the same. Indeed, there are 
very few titles in law in which there would not be found some admix- 
ture of rights general and rights specific. 

There would be incalculable inconvenience in practically sepa- 
rating the body of rights which are general from those which are 
specific. Instead of having the body of rules relating to partner- 
ship, to sale, to mortgage, brought together in accessible groups, we 
should have a statement of general rights arising on sale, and at the 
other end of the Corpus Juris, specific rights arising on sale. Thus 
at one end of the code so framed we should have the rule, that the 
sale of a specific movable is a conveyance, and transfers a general 
right of ownership, and at the other end of the code would come the 
rule, that the buyer has a specific right in personam against the 
seller to compel him to complete his title. 

It seems to me no answer to this objection to say (as I understand 
Austin to do) that there is a sort of ambiguous zone, a class .of 
subjects which cannot be -arranged under this division of rights. 
Examination would show a very large proportion of legal subjects 
which comprise both classes of rights. The division of the Insti- 
tutes, pretending to no such logical accuracy, can divide its groups of 
doctrines into those which relate to ownership (with the transfer, 
subdivision, and acquisition of ownership) and those which relate to 
transactions between specific parties. And using this practical dis- 
tinction, Gaius and Justinian are not troubled by the fact, that 
under ownership come many doctrines which relate to contract, and 
under obligation many doctrines which relate to ownership and 
general title. The broad divisions of legal subjects are as old at 
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least as Gaius, and probably as old as Cicero and his masters in the 
law. They have in some sort been the basis of every system of 
jurisprudence which the world has seen. They have passed into the 
mental habit not only of the jurists of every system, but of the 
ordinary thought and speech of laymen in every race. It would 
breed the worst kinds of confusion if the distinctions proper to 
abstract analysis ever came to supersede the old distinctions of 
practical classification. 

If we were to follow out in the arrangement of a body of law the 
analytic schemes of Bentham or Austin, we should open our code 
with rules as to general rights of protection of the reputation ; then 
we should have a portion, but not the whole, of the law relating to 
family ; next the law of ownership, and with it the law of servitudes ; 
after that, according to one view, the law of mortgage ; next the law 
of contracts; then the rest of the law of persons—that is, of parent 
and child, of husband and wife, of trusteeship and guardianship ; 
and lastly inheritance, succession, testaments, and legacies, and, I 
presume, bankruptcy. There can be no useful purpose in thus re- 
casting the Corpus Juris, when for the sake of some logical con- 
sistency we sever rules of law which have been always associated, 
divide the law of family into two, end with legacies, and begin with 
the law of libel. The great masters of Analysis are often blind to 
the havoc which they make in practical convenience, when they seek 
to make logical distinctions bear the weight of working classifica- 
tion and practical divisions. 

There is, I think, a perfectly sound reason for the collapse of any 
attempt to divide Law (or indeed anything else) on any strict theory 
of rights. Of all constructions of the human mind the doctrine of 
Right is perhaps that idea which has led to the greatest amount of 
sophism and equivoque. <A philosopher has proposed to expunge the 
word Right altogether as a mere source of confusion. It is in moral 
and political science that the principal confusion of right has arisen. 
The source of the confusion is sufficiently obvious. Right is a word 
describing the claim of a particular person or body of persons to 
have some advantage or interest appropriated or specifically secured 
to him or them. But in moral and political things, as indeed in 
almost all human things, the particular person can only be contem- 
plated as a social being, one of a complex society, and everything he 
does or has involves the element of co-operation with, or association 
with, other social beings. Every advantage or interest of such a 
social being is necessarily entangled with the advantages or interests 
of other social beings; is limited by their similar rights; and im- 
plies the equivalent tribute from the individual of their rights to 
others. In a society, like that of man, perpetually changing and 
advancing, the equation, as it were, between the rights of A and the 
rights of B, C, and D, is perpetually varying. And, what is more, 
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to secure A in an absolute way his specific advantage may involve 
the utmost injury to B, C, and D, and, very likely also, to other 
advantages and interests of A himself. The reason why right is so 
formidable and often so suicidal I suppose is this—that right im- 
plies the severing out of the common stock of human advantages 
some portion, and appropriating it individually to one person. But 
since human advantages are a sort of common stock, the result of 
common co-operation, they are very often only to be enjoyed by not 
effecting this severance into portions. To insist on rights is thus like 
insisting on the partition of something held in undivided shares, the 
advantage of which thing is destroyed by the partition. Thus if the 
three co-owners of a house, or a horse, or a steam-engine, insisted on 
exacting their individual rights, and on severing and appropriating 
the advantage of each by taking one-third physical part of the house, 
or the horse, or the engine, the advantage would disappear, and the 
right of each would end in the injury of all. No doubt it is for the 
common and individual advantage that a certain qualified or relative 
advantage should be appropriated to individuals within certain limits. 
But there never is any unlimited appropriation without reference to 
any other advantage. That is to say, there is no absolute right in 
fact. All rights are really qualified and relative. In other words, 
if right means absolute appropriation, there are no strict rights. All 
rights exist subject to the qualification that they do not become in- 
compatible with other rights. A man has a right to his liberty, 
provided his liberty to use his hands in perfect freedom is not found 
to infringe on other peoples’ liberty, or the enjoyment of, person or 
property. And so the right of free contract is limited by a number 
of qualifications. There is really no such thing as a pure or true 
right. Every claim of an individual in a state of society to any 
personal advantage is necessarily limited by the qualification, that 
the appropriation to him of that advantage is not to be incompatible 
with the advantages and interests of others in the society. 

In morals and in politics the doctrine of right becomes such a net- 
work of qualifications, counterpoising duties, and compensations, that 
nothing solid can be based on it. But in law (and from law the 
notion of sight undoubtedly invaded the other provinces), right has 
more meaning. In law, rigit means that a Court of Justice will 
compel all men to yield you the particular advantage, guaranteed to 
you by public rules, or that it will compel some given party to do so. 
And in law the right is very nearly absolute. Usually a Court of 
Justice will compel men to yield you your legal advantage, without 
on the other hand compelling you to yield any corresponding advan- 
tage, and will secure the enjoyment to you however socially mis- 
chievous be your use of it, and however much it injure you or injure 
others. For instance, the owner of a pigsty could not be in law 
forced to sell it even for £10,000 to allow a railway, or an embank- 

VOL. XXIV. N.S. 3B 
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ment to be made, unless the pigsty were within the lands to be 
taken by an Act. And law courts would not interfere if the owner 
in fee simple of a forest set it on fire, or the owner of an estate sowed 
his corn-land with salt. Still we can easily see that this is not really 
carried out in any absolute way. The law of nuisance, of obstruction, 
public convenience, and the rest; the rule that one who comes to 
equity must do equity; the rule that the court will not order certain 
things to be done if they will injure to a given extent certain persons 
or the public; the rule that the court will never altogether lose sight 
of public policy : all these show that even in law right is never quite 
absolute. 

Hence, even in law, right never means more than that the courts 
will enforce a given claim to an individual advantage, provided the 
doing so does not work some countervailing disadvantage to others of 
overwhelming and specific kinds. But it is clear from this that law 
must include a great deal which is not within the sphere of right. 
Law is not simply concerned with the securing to certain individuals 
or groups of individuals certain advantages or goods. Law in the 
widest sense exists for the purpose of securing the general welfare of 
the community. Let us ask any practical man the question—what 
is a law? apart, for the moment, from any analysis of law into com- 
mand, obligation, sanction. A law, he will say, is obviously a general 
rule as to some physical act or thing which law courts require to be 
observed in the common interest of all. Of necessity this must 
include a great number of rules which are not or, at least, are not 
directly designed for the securing of any particular interest of any 
individual (that is for any right). The entire group of rules or pro- 
visions of an instrumental kind, definitions, general maxims of law, 
the whole of procedure, the rules as to the machinery and form of the 
material acts or things which come within the survey of law, rules 
for the general protection of the public, and thousands of others will 
have no direct purpose except that of providing for the general con- 
venience by enforcing a common observance. If we say “every will 
must be in writing,” or “every cheque must bear a stamp,” or “the 
agreements of trades-unions will not be enforced,” &c., &c., it seems 
an idle waste of ingenuity to force any of these rules into a form in 
which they might seem to create rights. What they do, and what 
they profess to do, is to provide a fixed rule of observance with a 
view to public convenience, and no doubt with a view of ultimately 
simplifying rights and possibly of protecting rights. But since 
rights both in rem and in personam may ultimately arise or may be 
protected by any of these rules, any attempt to use “right” as a 
basis for classifying all law, or all civil law, will certainly fail. 

A considerable part of the notes of Austin’s lectures and of 
Bentham’s treatises are taken up with discussions as to proper posi- 
tion of this or that portion of the law in a general Corpus Juris. 
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These discussions are, I think, most useful, if we look at them as 
intended to clear the head, and as keeping the mind of the student 
continually open to the idea of some kind of classification, and of a 
possible Corpus Juris of some kind. But the discussions do not 
seem so useful if we look at them as a practical scheme for arranging 
all or any law in a code, much less for a code of English law. Of 
course in English law there is at present no sort of serial classifica- 
tion at all. To the practitioner it is a matter of as little im- 
portance whether the law of testamentary succession come before 
the law of contract or follow it, as in what local order the text- 
books stand on his shelves. And in the at present inorganic condi- 
tion of English law, any actual scheme of classification as a working 
plan is rather premature. Certain changes in the substance of the 
law, not greater than those which our generation has witnessed, in 
the reform of real property law, in the Judicature Act, and in Bank- 
ruptecy, might seriously modify the scheme in which English law 
ought to be arranged. If it were enacted that real estate should pass 
together with personalty to the executor; if the division of movable 
and immovable property were substituted for that into real and 
personal; if mortgage became a real charge, instead of a conditional 
assignment of ownership, these or analogous changes in the law 
might seriously alter the mode in which the law under these heads 
should be arranged. 

But it seems more than doubtful if any general scheme of classifi- 
cation of law can be devised equally applicable to all systems. That 
certain principles of classification may be laid down, as extremely 
useful guides for systematising any given body of law, is no doubt 
certain. But systems of municipal law differ so much that we may 
fairly doubt the possibility of any common classification. A mort- 
gage in English law differs totally from a mortgage in Roman law ; 
bankruptcy has proceeded in various systems on all sorts of bases ; 
theft at Rome gave rise to a civil action; libel may in English law 
give rise to civil or criminal proceedings; testamentary succession 
has been founded, and may be founded, on a variety of theories. 
Where large portions of any given system of law may have cardinal 
principles so remote from those of the corresponding portions of 
other systems, it seems hard to assume that there can be any single 
and universal scheme of classification. The arrangement of the 
Corpus Juris of any system ought to depend in many things on 
practical convenience. It will be illusory to attempt an exact dis- 
tribution of it by logical analysis of an abstract kind. And for 
practical reasons it is of immense importance to respect those prac- 
tical methods of grouping which are familiar to lawyers and laymen, 
and which have been sanctioned by so many centuries of actual 
experience. Freperic Harrison. 

(To be continued.) 
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Ir a man wanted to illustrate the glorious gains of civilisation, he 
could hardly do better, perhaps, than contrast the rude and monoto- . 
nous sounds which serve the savage as music and the rich and 
complex world of tones which invite the ear of a cultivated 
European to ever new and prolonged enjoyment. We are prone to 
cherish an agreeable sense of our great elevation in the scale of 
life when we read of the harsh and hideous noises which are said to 
gladden the barbarian ear. We wonder what sort of nerves people can 
have who are agreeably excited by the cracking sounds of a rattle 
composed of the vertebra of a snake or the teeth of an elephant, or 
by the heavy thuds of a drum made of untanned hide, or lastly by 
the shrill blasts of a shell-trumpet formed out of a murex with a 
piece of bamboo inserted near the apex, of which a traveller says that 
“the sound is extremely loud, but the most monotonous and dismal 
that it is possible to imagine.” ? 

Yet flattering as this contrast may be to our cultured vanity, it 
has another side which is by no means fitted to feed our self-com- 
placency. If the savage is incapable of experiencing the varied 
and refined delight which is known to our more highly developed 
ear, he is on the other hand secure from the many torments to 
which our delicate organs are exposed. The very fact that he takes 
pleasure in such rude and harsh sounds as those just alluded to, 
plainly shows that noises cannot mean for his ear what they mean 
for ours. Let us try to understand something of the difference of 
sensibility which is here implied. 

The condition of the ear of the savage and of the child may 
perhaps be characterised by saying that they enjoy mere quantity 
of sound and are comparatively indifferent to its quality. Every 
mother knows to her cost how children delight in mere noise. Their 
fondness for squibs and crackers, whistles, rattles, and so on, is proof 
enough of their ardent passion for loud sound. How unlike to this 
is the state of a highly developed and cultivated ear,—cultivated, that 
is, in all respects, musically as well as otherwise! It is exposed to 
a whole Iliad of afflictions. Let us name a few of these. 

In the first place, all sounds when exceeding a certain force are 
annoying to the man with a refined ear. No matter whether the 
sounds are in their quality pleasurable or not, long before they reach 
the deafening stage they become distinctly unpleasant. We express 
this fact by saying that the organ has reached a certain degree of 


(1) Curious examples of savage music may be gathered from some of the volumes on 


Descriptive Sociology, edited by Mr. Herbert Spencer. See under heading ‘“ Aisthetic 
Products.” 
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delicacy, which means that the auditory nerve will not bear so forcible 
a kind of stimulation as the coarser fibres of the undeveloped organ. 
It is to be observed that all high or sharp sounds tend to become 
excessive much more quickly than low or flat ones. We are much 
oftener plagued by shrill piercing sounds than by those which are 
deep and booming. Once more, sounds affect us unpleasantly when 
they are too sudden or explosive. All our sensory organs object to 
being taken by storm, so to speak. Sudden and abrupt sounds may 
be supposed to disturb the pre-existing equilibrium of the nerves 
without effecting another stabler condition of activity. It follows 
that a succession of jerky staccato sounds will, if sufficiently loud, 
be disagreeable for much the same reason. So, too, a prolonged 
sound becomes unpleasant when it has sudden rises and falls in 
intensity, and so is jerky and fitful. The broken spasmodic sounds 
produced by a tyro in musical art on a cornet may be taken as an 
illustration of this quality. The grating cracking sound of a rattle 
may be said to lie midway between the two classes just specified. 
They are a series of explosive sounds only partially separated. 

So far, we have spoken of disagreeable qualities of sound which 
are recognised by the common sensibility of the ear apart from 
musical training. To these must be added, in the case of the 
musical ear, qualities which may be called unmusical. Of these, 
there are two which call for special attention. 

The first of these unmusical properties is the characteristic quality 
of noise, in the narrow sense, as distinguished from tone or sound 
smoothly flowing at one level. “A noise,” says Helmholtz, ‘is 
accompanied by a rapid alternation of different kinds of sensations of 
sound,”’ which “are irregularly mixed up, and, as it were, jumbled 
about in confusion.” The ear is so constituted as to prefer smooth 
tones, which continue to excite the same fibres in a regular uniform 
manner, to sounds which successively stimulate different fibres by 
a momentary action. We do not say that all noises are unpleasant. 
Some of the examples given by Helmholtz, as the sounds of rustling 
leaves and falling waters, are certainly not so. But noises become 
disagreeable when they have a certain loudness, when they are long 
protracted, and when the unevenness or irregularity is complete, as, 
in another instance specified by Helmholtz, the rattling of a carriage 
over granite paving-stones, 

The second unmusical quality of sounds is dissonance in its widest 
sense, by which we mean the effect of simultaneous sounds that do 
not combine peacefully and agreeably. The cause of all such dis- 
agreeable effects is, according to Helmholtz, the presence of beats, 
which imply a jerky or jarring excitation of some of the nervous 
fibres. A properly musical tone may become rough and harsh 
through the admixture of beats, and certain instruments are 
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characterized by the prominence of this element of roughness, 
especially in their upper register. Also any sounds which «pproxi- 
mate to musical tones may produce this effect: more especially the 
vocal utterances of animals, as the cries of certain wild birds, the 
barking of dogs, and the hoarse or shrill sounds of some human 
voices, as exercised in speech, are liable to offend the musical ear by 
their dissonance. The worst effects of dissonance arise from the 
beats which accompany sounds of high pitch. Hence the peculiar 
painfulness of all loud and high or shrill sounds. 

The above rough analysis of disagreeable sounds may suffice to 
show on how many sides the sensitive ear is exposed to attack. Of 
course there are degrees of the unpleasant, and a sound may be 
marked in a faint measure by one of the qualities above enumerated, 
and yet not be recognised as painful, especially if it has other 
aspects which are agreeable. The worst and most terrible sounds 
combine a number of the above qualities, namely, excessive loudness, 
harshness, &c. 

It would be interesting to compare a number of persons’ opinions 
as to the worst possible kind ‘of sound. The present writer finds 
the piercing noise of a train, when brought to a standstill by a break, 
about as hideous a sound as he knows. Schopenhauer, who was a 
vigorous hater of all noise, tells us in a characteristic piece, “ On 
noise and din” (Ueber Lerm und Geriusch), that the most shameful 
noise is “the truly infernal whips cracking in the reverberating 
streets.” He speaks of this noise as “ that sudden, sharp explosion 
which paralyzes the brain, cuts to pieces all sense, and murders 
thought.” * Any one who knows the sounds given forth by sleigh- 
drivers with their long whips, in the deep, fissure-like streets of a 
small German town, will be able to appreciate this description. As 
Schopenhauer says, no sound “pierces the brain more than this 
cursed whip-cracking.” Goethe, again, seems to have been a special 
foe to the noise of dogs. In the Roman Elegies he writes :— 


‘‘ Manche Tone sind mir Verdruss, doch bleibet am meisten, 
Hundgebell mir verhasst,—klaffend zerreisst es mein Ohr.”’ ? 





(1) The German almost conveys the character of the sounds described: ‘ Dieser 
plotzliche, scharfe, hirnlahmende, alle Besinnung zerschneidende und gedankenmérde- 
rische Knall.” 

(2) In the interesting reminiscences of Jena and Weimar, left us by Louise Seidler 
(Erinnerungen und Leben der Malerin Louise Seidler. Berlin, 1874), we find an odd 
illustration of Goethe’s dislike for the noise of dogs. The writer—then a young girl— 
happened to be lodging near Goethe (c. 1790). A favorite dog of hers, one Ducke by 
name, suddenly died, and the sorrowing maid, apparently with good reason, attributed 
her loss to the calm-loving and imperious poet. There is a good deal to be said for 
Goethe’s judgment. The barking of dogs is not only a most disturbing and harassing 
noise, it contains some of the worst qualities of roughness and harshness of sound; it 
further includes a wide variety of auditory torture, being in truth a sort of gamut of un- 
musical sound, 
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There is clearly an analogy between the ear and eye in their un- 
cultivated and cultivated conditions. Both the eye and the ear of 
the savage and child enjoy more quantity of stimulation, and hardly 
seem to know what excess means. Again, both organs in this im- 
perfectly developed state are comparatively dull and insensible to 
qualitative differences in the stimuli. The savage seems to enjoy 
light as light much more than colour as colour, as he certainly 
enjoys sound as such much more than tone as such. And connected 
with this bluntness of sensibility to the qualitative differences of the 
stimuli, there is an absence of the feeling of what is pleasurable and 
painful in the quality of the stimulus. The savage does not feel the 
harsh and impure in colour, just as he does not feel the harsh and 
impure in tone. On the other hand, these organs in their cultivated 
condition, though they gain in their sharper qualitative sense a large 
accession of pleasurable sensation, at the same time become alive to 
the pains of excessive stimulation, as also to those connected with 
the quality of the stimulus. 

It is to be noted, however, that the gain resulting from organic 
development is much greater in the case of the eye than in that of 
the ear. One may pretty safely affirm that not even the most 
fastidious eye receives an amount of pain from discordant com- 
binations of colour, which is worthy to be named besides the ample 
volume of exhilarating sensation with which its colour-world pro- 
vides it. On the other hand, the torments of the ear are so great 
and numerous, that it may be well doubted whether the organ is 
compensated by all the magical delight of orderly tone. Accordingly 
a pessimist, who is concerned to disprove the advantages of civilisa- 
tion and progress, could hardly do better than plead the cause of 
that organ of sense, which learns more profoundly than any other 
the truth that growth involves suffering. 

But we have not yet exhausted the list of the ear’s afflictions. So 
far, we have been speaking only of its sensuous pains, that is, of the 
suffering which arises from an injurious mode of action of the organ 
itself. In addition to these there are the disagreeable effects of 
sounds as disturbing influences. 

All loud and sudden noises are obnoxious in proportion to our 
desire at the moment to keep the mind fixed on any other subject. 
Noises are proverbially the plague of the student. They harass 
us if they prevail over our wills, and they harass us, too, in a lesser 
degree, even when we just manage to triumph over them. This 
disturbing force of sounds clearly varies directly as the degree of 
their stimulating or exciting quality. The louder and the more 
abrupt a sound, the more distracting will it be. It follows, that 
since all painful sounds presumably involve some violent mode of 
stimulation, these will be as a rule disturbing sounds. 
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There is, however, a further disturbing element in sound which 
marks off painful and pleasurable sounds. The former break in on 
the attention, not only as excessive sensory excitations, but also as dis- 
cordant sensations or feelings. The mind is distressed by them, and 
so put out of tune for healthy activity. In this case the will is of 
course opposed to the exciting influence. We do our best not to 
hear the disagreeable noise. Pleasurable sounds, on the other hand, 
even when not very loud, may disturb attention as grateful allure- 
ments. We feel our wills half drawn over to the side of the insidious 
intruder. We want to listen, as we say, and the effort not to do so 
if it is to be effective must be proportionately greater.' So far we 
have spoken of single sounds, or continuous masses of sound only. 
When we turn to successions of discontinuous sounds another dis- 
turbing element comes into view. Everybody knows how hard it is, 
in the stillness of night, not to listen to a series of recurring sounds, 
such as those of dropping water, a window creaking with the wind, 
and soon. In these cases, over and above the effect of the single 
impressions as exciting nervous shocks, there is a further mental 
result which may be called the imaginative preoccupation of the 
attention. In the intervals between the sounds, even when they are 
considerable, the mental energies are concentrated in a vivid anti- 
cipation of the coming impression. Hence a series of sounds exerts 
a much greater distracting influence than that which is due to the 
sum of the effects of the separate sensations. 

In this instance, too, the disturbing effects may be found both 
when the exciting object is painful and when it is pleasurable; only 
there is a difference in the two cases. When the sequence is wholly 
disorderly or arhythmic, the mind is kept, so to speak, in a state of 
tip-toe expectation at every succeeding moment. The wretched 
state of suspense in which the irregular barks of certain lawless 
dogs are apt to plunge a man with a sensitive ear, is a striking 
illustration of this kind of violent capture of the attention. On the 
other hand, when the sequence is regular or periodic, it may distract 
the attention through the mind’s instinctive disposition to rhythmic 
activity. Thus itis hard to withdraw or withhold attention from 
the regularly recurring noise of a chimney-cowl revolving with the 
wind, just because we are naturally prone to welcome or fall in with 
this kind of orderly stimulation. Here too, then, the disturbing 
influence which belongs to the mere sounds themselves is assisted by 
a half-conscious action of the will in co-operation with an instinctive 
disposition. 


(1) At the same time it must be added that grateful sounds do not always act as 
disturbing influences. Some persons appear to have their intellectual energies 
quickened by a pleasant sub-excitation of the auditory organ. This difference I have 
ascertained does not turn on special musical training. It is no doubt connected with 
what must be called, for want of fuller knowledge, intellectual temperament. 
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We have here spoken of the disturbing influence of sound only 
in relation to the concentration of attention in intellectual activity. 
The way in which sounds interfere with sleep does not call for 
special consideration, since it is probable that this effect depends on 
much the same causes. Sleep is supposed to be induced by a quiet 
fixation of the attention, and sounds drive away sleep just in pro- 
portion to the force of their antagonism to the internal concentration 
of the mind.’ 

A moment’s reflection will show that susceptibility to the disturb- 
ing influence of sound roughly marks off the civilised from the 
uncivilised man. For one thing it varies approximately as the 
degree of the organic sensibility to the agreeable and disagreeable 
qualities of sounds, which sensibility is, as we have seen, in all but 
its most rudimentary form, a characteristic of the civilised or highly 
developed man. The more we are interested in sounds (whether 
pleasurably or painfully) the greater will be their disturbing force. 
The boor would not have his attention distracted by the note of a 
nightingale or recurring howl of a dog, just because these impressions 
hardly affect his consciousness in any manner. 

But, again, the pain which arises from the disturbance of atten- 
tion presupposes the wish to fix thought in a definite direction. 
The man who has no call to concentrate his mind on a subject can- 
not of course suffer from a disturbance of attention. Now it is 
obvious that culture means, among other things, a disposition of 
mind to continuous and concentrated thought. Both in external 
perception and in internal meditation the civilised man differs from 
the uncivilised through his impulse to prolonged attention over a 
large area of impressions and ideas. Hence distraction hardly has 
a meaning for the savage, whereas it may be a palpable evil in the 
case of the meditative student. 

So far, then, as susceptibility to the disturbing force of sounds 
depends on the ear’s sensibility and on the impulse to prolonged 
attention, it will be much greater in the case of the civilised than of 
the uncivilised man. This susceptibility, however, varies also with 
the degree of the power of concentration or abstraction, and this 
counteractive force is clearly greater in the case of the civilised than 
of the uncivilised man. The question how far the growth of this 
power neutralises the effects of increased sensibility and intellectual 
impulse will best be considered later on. 


(1) Of course sounds.may prevent sleep in the case of a person whose intellectual 
activity is not greatly disturbed by them, since, in the former case, the least tension of 
the will in the control of attention is fatal to the desired result. On the other hand, 
as a set-off to this, a sound of a moderate intensity, if continuous, has a distinctly lulling 
effect. The injurious action of sound in robbing a tired or sick person of conscious 
repose is due in part to an excessive excitation of the ear (which cannot now bear the 
_ Rormal amount of stimulation), ‘and in part to an injurious excitation of the energies 

of attention which require relaxation. 
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It seems hardly necessary to remind the reader how much greater 
is the disturbing force of sounds than that of sights. The moving 
panorama of a London street would no doubt tend to distract a 
student bent on thinking out some difficult scientific problem, even if 
it were unaccompanied by noise; yet nobody supposes that the effect 
in this case would be at all commensurable with that of our actual 
noisy thoroughfares. For one thing we can at will shut off com- 
pletely, or nearly so, the avenues of the eye, whereas nature has, in 
the case of man, left the ear without any power of self-protective 
movement. But more than this, the exciting and disturbing influ- 
ence of sound seems to be much more pervading and enduring than 
that of sight. We can recover ourselves from the agitation produced 
by a sudden flash of light much more readily than from the mental 
commotion induced by a loud explosive sound. In this respect, then, 
as well as in that of purely sensory pain, the cultivation of the ear 
appears to be attended with a much larger increase of suffering than 
that of the eye. 

Thus far we have contrasted the lot of the uncivilised and civilised 
man’s ear by comparing their relative susceptibilities only. We have 
now to ask how they stand in relation to their environments. Sup- 
posing the civilised and uncivilised man to be equally sensitive 
to the annoyance and suffering here described, how are they situated 
with respect to the number and intensity of the external sources of 
this discomfort ? 

The discussion of this question could not well lead to any definite 
results. Much would of course depend on the kind of civilised life 
with which the savage life were compared. Speaking roughly, one 
might say that the civilised man is better protected against many 
disagreeable natural sounds,’ as those of wind, of wild animals, and 
of his fellow-men, while, on the other hand, he is exposed to a large 
number of vexing and injurious: artificial noises incident to his 
advanced and complex mode of life. One might hazard the conjec- 
ture that, when compared with the lot of an inhabitant of a noisy 
city, that of a savage would be an enviable one. We may, how- 
ever, dismiss this curious inquiry in favour of one which has 
more practical interest. However it be with the relative amounts 
of noise in the life of the savage and of the civilised man, 
how does it stand with respect to the more advanced and the less 
advanced type of civilised life? This question is much more manage- 
able, since the tendencies of social progress (taken within certain 
limits) in relation to noises are sufficiently well marked. 

First of all, then, our advancing civilisation clearly tends to the 
growth and multiplication of dense centres of population. And in so 


: (1) Among these would have to be reckoned the harsh sounds of the human voice 
itself, so far as civilisation tends to soften them. 
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doing it no less clearly tends to substitute a noisy for a quiet kind of 
life. According to ample testimony, ancient and modern, town-life 
is beset with the plague of harsh and overpowering sound, whereas 
country life is first of all grateful by reason of its quiet. The con- 
fusing din of traffic is by no means a peculiar vice of our modern 
cities, Rome, in the days of the empire, was noisy enough. Horace 
(Epist. ii. 2) gives us an impressive account of the noises which 
harass the man of letters in the Imperial City :— 


‘« Festinat calidus mulis gerulisque redemptor ; 
Torquet nunc lapidem, nunc ingens machina tignum, 
Tristia robustis luctantur funera plaustris; 

Hac rabiosa fugit canis, hac lutulenta ruit sus : 
I nunc, et versus tecum meditare canoros.” 


These noises, moreover, were not confined to the day. A little 
further on Horace speaks of “strepitus nocturnos atque diurnos.”’ 
Their disturbing effect on sleep is as graphically described by 
Juvenal (Sat. iii.) :— 


‘* Magnis opibus dormitur in urbe: 
Inde caput morbi. Rhedarum transitus arcto 
Vicorum in flexu, et stantis convicia mandrex, 
Eripient somnium Druso, vitulisque marinis.” 


How far we moderns have managed, by means of larger and better- 
built streets, to escape the deafening hubbub of ancient capitals—a 
hubbub one can easily imagine even to-day when standing in the 
narrow reverberating street of some Italian town—is a point which 
must be reserved for the present. We are now concerned with the 
natural unchecked tendencies of growing civilisation, and these are 
but too plainly in the direction of an increase of noise. Let the 
reader reflect what our modern railways and factories have done to 
add to the sum total of violent and pernicious sounds. 

The conclusion we seem to have reached isa sufficiently gloomy one, 
and it appears to afford the pessimist a good argument for his dis- 
proof of the gains of civilisation. We have now to ask whether 
there are any alleviating considerations bearing on the question. 
Even if the order of development seems to expose the civilised man 
to more annoyance through his ear, may he not after all escape these 
liabilities, and in the end suffer no more than his less sensitive 
ancestor? Let us see what arguments may be urged in support of 
this view. 

On a first view of. the subject it may be said that the process of 
evolution itself contains the remedy for the evils here dwelt on. If 
all organic development means increased adaptation to external cir- 
cumstances, and if noises are a permanent—not to say continually 
increasing—factor in our environment, we must suppose that in time 
man’s organism will become modified so as no longer to suffer from 
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these sources. There seem to be three conceivable ways in which 
this might be brought about. 

(1.) It may be reasoned that special sensibility to the pains of noises 
being a want of adaptation to permanent conditions, natural selection 
must gradually weed out all those who thus suffer, preserving only 
those of a hardier nervous organization. 

To this line of reasoning there are one or two objections. In the 
first place it may be contended that special sensibility to noise is by 
no means a morbid symptom, that is, a mark of a feeble organiza- 
tion.’ And when the sensibility exists in an organism otherwise 
healthy and robust, one fails to see how the suffering we have been 
considering really renders the subject less generally efficient in the 
struggle for existence. A man may suffer a good deal from noise 
and yet be otherwise fairly well adapted to the exciting conditions of 
life. In order to produce an appreciable effect on the character of 
the race this sensibility ought to expose its subject to a destructive 
or generally debilitating amount of suffering, and this is hardly if 
ever the case with a healthy organism. Secondly, it is a question 
how far natural selection is able thus to eliminate all impediments to 
a pleasurable and harmonious existence. There are certain unknown 
laws of “ correlation” in organic development owing to which some 
capacities are bound up in their rise and fall with others. It is con- 
ceivable, and even probable, that the higher sensibility of the ear is 
thus correlated with an advanced stage of cerebral development.’ 
We know very little about the causes of musical sensibility. Yet it 
seems probable that its germ is involved in the discriminative sense 
of vocal sound when this reaches a certain stage of perfection. If 
this is so, it would be plain that musical sensibility is bound up with 
a property of our sensory organism, which has been and must still 
be of the highest utility to man—a property, indeed, which seems to 
lie at the root of all his higher intellectual and moral attainments. 

(2.) It may be argued that according to the general principle of 
accommodation by which our sensory organs become hardened with 
oft-repeated stimulation, our ears will gradually grow insensible to 
the noises which characterize our artificial mode of life. 

This plausible argument is at once upset by the reflection that by 
far the greater number of the noises which afflict the ear are inter- 
mittent and occasional, and so are incapable of dulling the sensibility 


(1) It is no doubt apt to be increased by ill health, but this does not prove that it is in 
all marked degrees a morbid manifestation. 

(2) Schopenhauer, in the fragment on Noise already alluded to, distinctly asserts 
that people who are indifferent to noises are intellectually dull, being “insensible to 
reasons, to thoughts, to poetry and art, and, in short, to mental impressions of every 
kind; ”’ whereas all men of highly developed intellect, e.g. Kant, Goethe, Jean Paul, 
&c., complain of noise. To this he adds: “The most intelligent and intellectual of all 
European nations has indeed erected the rule, ‘ Never interrupt!’ into an eleventh 
commandment.” 
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in the way supposed. A man living close to a huge factory or in a 
noisy street will no doubt have his organ beneficially blunted. But 
most of the sufferers from modern noise experience their torments in 
an intermittent form, and consequently their organs have no chance 
of becoming habituated. 

(3.) It may be thought that even if the ear’s organic sensibility 
tends to increase in the way described, while the external causes of 
its pain do not decrease, man will escape the evils which here menace 
him through a more than proportionate development of volitional 
power in controlling the attention and in withdrawing the mind from 
painful or hurtful impressions. The importance of this power of 
resisting impressions was just referred to in connection with the dis- 
turbing influence of sounds. It is indisputable that a high degree of 
the power of not attending to an impression does save one from much 
vexation and pain. It renders disagreeable impressions compara- 
tively harmless, and delivers us from the teasing, worrying experi- 
ences of interruption. The question to be considered, then, relates to 
the growth of this power with general organic development and with 
the progress of civilisation. 

There is no doubt that the power of keeping the attention away 
from what is disagreeable or distracting does increase with human 
development as a whole. This power may be said, indeed, to be one 
of the highest attainments of volitional development. The degree 
of this capability may be roughly tested by the strength manifested 
in withstanding the irritating and disturbing influences of external 
sense-impressions. It is manifest, too, that this power is of the 
highest utility from that stage in human progress when intellectual 
gifts begin to count as man’s most serviceable possessions. Conse- 
quently we may expect to see it still further strengthened. 

At the same time, it is clear that this power of self-abstraction is 
at best a limited quantity. The person of the most vigorous self- 
control cannot resist the exciting stimulating effect of a sound which 
passes a certain intensity. Further, it is doubtful whether this 
power tends to increase in the same proportion as the particular 
organic sensibility and general emotional excitability, which are the 
internal sources of the sufferings here spoken of. The common com- 
plaints of studious men, who may be supposed to have the highest 
degree of the power of self-abstraction, respecting the disturbing 
effects of sounds appears to bear out this conclusion. 

There are, no doubt, instances of an extraordinary power of self- 
abstraction in students, such as that of Mrs. Somerville, mentioned 
by Harriet Martineau in her autobiography, who could write on a 
scientific subject amid a perfect clatter of voices. And it is certain, 
from cases like that of J. 8. Mill, who is known to have thought out 
parts of his Logic in his daily walk through the noisy streets of London, 
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that the power of resisting the exciting influence of sounds may co- 
exist with considerable musical sensibility." Yet these isolated cases 
hardly affect the truth of the general rule that where there is high 
sensibility and high concentrative power, there is more exposure to 
suffering than where there is a low degree of each. To this it 
must be added that the volitional strain needed to resist the in- 
trusion of obnoxious sounds is itself the source of fatigue and 
discomfort. Thus even when by an effort of abstraction we are 
barely able to escape the pain of the sound itself, we have to pay a 
heavy price for the deliverance in the wearing effort required. It 
would thus appear that even if the number of disagreeable and 
irritating sounds does not tend to increase with the complexity of 
civilised life, the processes of organic development in the end ex- 
pose us more and more to their unwelcome effects. Still more must 
this be so if, as seems not improbable, the external causes themselves 
tend actually to increase in number and in force. 

Is there, then, no outlook from this gloomy condition of things? 
Has nature in some malicious mood resolved to make man pay for 
the blessings of civilisation and progress by levying this heavy fee 
on one of his highest sensory organs? We have inquired what the 
spontaneous course of nature is likely to effect in delivering man 
from this mass of petty affliction. Let us now ask what may be done 
with man’s own conscious co-operation. 

Thus far the external factor in the production of the ear’s suffer- 
ing has been regarded as something fixed and unalterable. We 
have tacitly assumed that man is either impotent to lessen the amount 
of noise in his environment, or at least has to put up with it for the 
sake of wholly incommensurable benefits which civilisation secures to 
him. This, however, isa purely abstract supposition, which must now 
be corrected by further and supplementary considerations. 

A mere glance at our present stage of civilisation will suffice to 
show that by far the largest number of noises incident to it are 
directly or indirectly produced by man himself. This holds good 
of what we have termed the artificial noises of civilised life, such as 
those of traffic, &c. Now it is plain that their number will depend 
on the general degree of sensibility to noises distributed through a 
community. The more susceptible the members of a society become 
to the painful side of sound, the more will the disadvantages of 
noise count against any advantages to be secured by the noisy opera- 
tion. Not only so. Even in the case of noises wholly produced by 
natural forces, as wind and storm, and of those connected with 
human operations which must be regarded as unquestionably neces- 


(1) It should be remembered that the noise of London streets is a continuous roar, and 
consequently is much less likely to disturb attention than an intermittent noise of much 


less intensity. In truth, a constant hum is known with many persons to favour intel- 
lectual activity. 
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sary, such as the transportation of persons and goods, a general 
increase in the sensibility of the ear to noise must act as a potent 
stimulus to the discovery of means and appliances for the greatest 
possible diminution of the evil. 

Here then, perhaps, we may find opened up a way of escape in 
the future. The sufferings which afflict the sensitive ear in our 
noisy cities are largely due to the general dulness of people with 
respect to disagreeable sounds. That most persons have not as yet 
reached a high degree of this sensibility is shown plainly enough in 
the fact that the rents of houses in the suburbs of London tend to 
be higher in the neighbourhood of railway stations. This proves 
that to most people the advantages of rising ten minutes later in the 
morning are of more account than the discomfort arising from all 
the shriekings and crashings which are wont to make night hideous 
in the vicinity of our suburban railways. 

That a general growth of sensibility is to be looked for, together 
with its beneficial practical results, is indicated by the fact that 
Londoners appear to be slowly becoming aware of the roar amid 
which they have so long been content to live, and are taking steps 
to lessen it. The recent introduction ‘of asphalt and wood as substi- 
tutes for stone in some of our principal thoroughfares is a hopeful 
sign for those to whom noise counts as an appreciable factor among 
the circumstances unfavourable to a contented existence. Is it 
Utopian to anticipate a date when men of science will think it a 
profitable employment of their time to consider some means of 
diminishing the weird and terrible sounds which our railways have 
introduced into our nineteenth century life ? 

We have purposely reserved the most important aspect of our 
subject for final consideration. The subject of noises is of supreme 
interest as a practical question, which leads up to important problems 
in ethics and politics. 

Many of the most distressing and injurious noises incident to 
town life are generated either directly or indirectly by people in 
their private capacity. The exigencies of modern life compel people 
to live-in close contact in densely packed towns. Owing to this 
circumstance a man has the power of scattering any amount of noise 
which he cares to indulge in, or to put up with, over other 
people’s auditory organs. If he lives in a suburban villa and likes 
to keep a kennel of noisy dogs in his garden, he can effectually 
torment anybody with finer feelings than his own who happens to 
live within a radius of a hundred yards and more from his dwelling. 
Further, if he lives in a suite of rooms, or even if he occupies a 
semi-detached villa, or a house in a terrace, he can worry his neigh- 
bour’s ears by setting his children at most unseasonable times to 
strum on a tuneless piano. 
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In these and other ways persons at all sensitive to noises are 
exposed to an amount of suffering which may appreciably colour 
their conscious existence. And the reason is plain. Our mixed 
population represents all stages of human progress in auditory sensi- 
bility. The man with finely set musical ear has practically to live 
with barbarians who actually take pleasure in harsh and unlovely 
sounds, and with many more semi-civilised who are quite indifferent 
to such noises. Not only children but adults love to tease and 
excite their dogs, and this seems to show that they positively enjoy 
the sensations of loud sound which they thus evoke. The fondness 
of a certain class of people for screaming birds points to the same 
primitive condition of sensibility. 

The result of this heterogeneous composition of society is that 
people who profess to be annoyed by noises are regarded as an eccen- 
tric minority, who are wanting in the common traits of human 
nature. The shameful insults to which Mr. Babbage was subjected 
in his attempts to secure quiet, amply illustrate the popular way of 
regarding those who are endowed with more than the ordinary 
measure of sensibility.’ 

What, it may be asked, is to be done in this state of things? 
Must we wait till the general level of sensibility is such that people 
will cease to afflict their neighbours because by so doing they would 
afflict themselves to an equal extent? Such a prospect is, on the 
face of it, illusory. So far as we can see, society will always be made 
up of people in very different stages of sensibility, and by the time 
the average citizen shall have acquired a keen dislike to sounds like 
those of a shrill cock, the few who represent the most forward wave 
of organic development will have discovered less obtrusive sources of 
auditory affliction. The general progress of society will, as we have 
said, tend to diminish some of the worst of the standing evils of our 
noisy city life, but we must not trust to this cause alone. 

Granted that the sufferers are the minority, and that the many 
are incapable of imagining the exquisite tortures to which the ear of 
a Goethe or a Schopenhauer is exposed, it is still a question whether 
society cannot be got to appreciate and to grapple with the evil. If 
this is to be done, it can only be through an appeal to the general 
good sense and moral sentiment of the community. People who do 
not themselves suffer from loud and harsh sounds may be made to 
understand that others so suffer. And when this is distinctly under- 
stood, we may hope that men’s feeling of what is right and just will 
step in and help to rectify the evil. It is not necessary to claim that 
the few who thus suffer consist of some of the most valuable members 
of society, of those who by patient study and research are continually 


(1) See his account of these persecutions in his little work, 4 Chapter on Street 
Nuisances, 
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adding to the general moral and material store of the national life. 
It is enough to maintain that they are fellow-citizens, whose interests 
society is bound, so far as it can, to guard and preserve. 

But, the reader may object, is the pain caused by a neighbour’s 
noise a matter to be dealt with by moral coercion? If a man has a 
fondness for a screaming bird, ought not his neighbour to put’ up 
with the affliction as a necessary result of diversity of taste? We 
are well aware that the moral forces of society cannot do away with 
all the pain which results from a conflict of tastes. A man is con- 
sidered to have a good right to build a house in the most bizarre and 
tasteless manner, even though he is thus creating an object which 
will be an eyesore to the more normally constituted organs of his 
neighbours. Is the case of indulging in disturbing sounds parallel to 
this ? 

An answer to this question has in substance already been given. 
The pains inflicted through the ear are deep and pervading, analo- 
gous to bodily hurts, and wholly incommensurable with the momen- 
tary discomforts caused by the visual impression of ugly objects. 
They are, moreover, inevitable, the ear being, unlike the eye, com- 
pletely defenceless against attack. Further, when oft repeated, they 
involve material injuries, among which the damage done to the 
health of the nervous system and of the organism generally, as 
well as the pecuniary and other loss due to the interruption of daily 
avocations, are the most serious. It follows, then, that an unlimited 
indulgence in noise, to the misery of one’s neighbours, may reason- 
ably be condemned on moral grounds. If the limit of individual 
liberty is a substantial injury to the interests of others, it seems to 
follow that nobody has a right to take his pleasure in a way that 
must necessarily vex, torment, and materially injure his unoffending 
neighbours. 

This ideal law cannot, we allow, be enforced as yet fully and con- 
sistently. It would be considered hard to blame a family for indulg- 
ing in chamber music just because the inmates of an adjoining house 
were annoyed by the sound. The complete deprivation of a number 
of persons from one of the richest sources of enjoyment would here 
be felt to be too great a price for the boon to be secured. Yet even 
now we may justly condemn those who choose to keep their piano 
against their neighbour’s wall, and to indulge in rattling music at 
most unseasonable hours, in spite of their neighbour’s reiterated pro- 
tests." Whenever the pleasure lost by such self-restraint is incon- 
siderable, the claims of others would appear to constitute such self- 
restraint a duty. Thus people are, without doubt, acting immorally 
when they indulge their fondness for noisy dogs or screaming birds 


(1) We shall only escape this pest of adjoining dwellings when a sufficient number of 
persons seek quiet to make it the builder's interest to erect thicker partition walls. 
VOL, XXIV, N.S. 3c 
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to the point of tormenting their neighbours. Even the indisputable 
advantage of new-laid eggs is no justification for disturbing the rest 
and tormenting the ears of one’s fellow-townsmen by-means of a 
hoarse and pertinacious cock.’ 

This brings us to the consideration of the legal aspects of our sub- 
ject. Moral condemnation may do much when legal compulsion is 
impracticable. Yet it is now allowed that the law may step in and 
defend people against the nuisance of noise under certain circum- 
stances. In the metropolis at least certain kinds of noise have at 
last been made punishable. The plague of street musicians is one 
which may now be averted by dint of a certain amount of labour. 
There is now happily no danger of a recurrence of the experience of 
Hogarth’s enraged musician. Moreover, the progress of legislation 
on the subject shows a tendency still further to restrict the liberty of 
these street disturbers. Thus by the Act of 1864 (27 and 28 Vict., 
cap. lv.) the right of a householder to send away such a musician is 
extended, while the penalty of non-compliance is materially in- 
creased.” The close succession of this latter Act on the appearance of 
Mr. Babbage’s eloquent plea for the lovers of quiet (4 Chapter on 
Street Nuisances) seems to show that that gentleman’s efforts were 
not without effect on public opinion. Even in the matter of street 
musicians, however, there is, as Mr. Babbage points out, ample room 
for improved laws. The record of the difficulties which this well- 
abused friend of domestic quiet encountered in seeking to enforce the 
law cannot be regarded as creditable to our present state of legisla- 
tion. Mr. Babbage gives one or two excellent hints as to the best 
direction for improving the existing acts. He holds, and we think 
rightly, that street musicians ought to be prohibited altogether. As 
he remarks, there are open spaces where such itinerant musicians 
might deal out their rugged sounds to all who cared enough about 
them to travel a short distance from their houses. If, however, these 
street musicians are to be tolerated at all, they should, he urges, be 
required to carry on their back or on their instrument their name 
and address, or an authorised number, so as not to be able to evade 
conviction by the easy device of giving a false address. These simple 
and thoroughly practical suggestions have still to be carried out. 

With respect to what may be called non-itinerant or fixed noises, 
the law is ready to protect the householder in the enjoyment of his 
property up to a certain point. Mere noise may constitute a nuisance 
against which a man can protect himself, either by bringing an action 
for damages or by seeking an injunction to restrain the continuance 


(1) The crowing of such town-birds is peculiarly disagreeable. It not only lacks 
the pleasing significance of a country chanticleer, it seems in its dismal and laboured 
strain to express the subject’s melancholy sense of exile from its proper habitat. 

(2) Compare the wording of this Act with that of 2 and 3 Vict., cap. xlvii. (1839). 
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of the injury.’’ The latter remedy is illustrated in the celebrated case 
of Soltan v. De Held, in which the plaintiff obtained an injunction to 
restrain the ringing of bells at unseasonable hours in a Catholic 
chapel near his dwelling. So, again, if a householder turns his 
building to some unusual purpose, involving an amount of noise 
which is a practical discomfort to his neighbours, he may be re- 
strained, as is seen in the case of Ball v. Ray (viii. L. R. Ch. App., p. 
467), in which Lord Selborne ruled that the using of a building in 
Green Street, Grosvenor Square, as a livery stables, to the disturb- 
ance of neighbours, constituted a nuisance. 

Yet, while the law recognises the right of householders to the 
quiet possession of their dwellings, it very distinctly defines the 
limits of this right. An authoritative utterance on this point is that 
of Lord Justice Knight Bruce, in the case of Walker v. Selfe. 
“Ought,” he says, “the inconvenience complained of to be con- 
sidered in fact as more than fanciful, more than one of mere delicacy 
or fastidiousness, as an inconvenience materially interfering with the 
ordinary comfort, physically, of human existence, not merely accord- 
ing to elegant or dainty modes and habits of living, but according 
to plain and sober and simple notions among the English people? ” 
(quoted by Lord Romilly in the case of Crump v. Lambert, iii. L. R. 
Equity Cases, p. 409). ‘A nuisance by noise,” says Lord Selborne 
(Grant +. Fynney, viii. L. R. Chan. App. p. 8), ‘‘ supposing malice to 
be out of the question, is emphatically a question of degree. If my 
neighbour builds a house against a party-wall next to my own, and 
I hear through the wall more than is agreeable to me of the sounds 
from his nursery or his music-room, it does not follow (even if I am 
nervously sensitive or in infirm health) that I can bring an action or 
obtain an injunction. Such things to offend against the law must 
be done in a manner which, beyond fair controversy, ought to be 
regarded as exceptive and unreasonable.” ° 

These definitions do not seem to offer much hope to those who are 
plagued by noises arising from habits of life which are as yet by no 
means exceptive. It is at least doubtful whether a person could 
prevail on the law to interfere to defend him against any amount of 
noise inflicted on him by his neighbour’s domestic animals. Of 
course we may expect the law to take a more stringent view of the 
rights of people to a quiet enjoyment of their homes if, as we have 
seen, the average standard of living is slowly becoming more and 
more “ dainty ” with respect to the ill effects of noise. Yet may one 

(1) If the noise is of a nature to disturb a large number of people, the nuisance 
becomes a public one, and consequently indictable. Thus, the making of a great noise 
in the night with a speaking-trumpet, to the disturbance of divers householders, was 
prevented by indictment. (See Addison on The Law of Torts, p. 218.) 


(2) For a brief statement of the view of the subject taken by the law, see Kerr’s 
Treatise on the Law and Practice of Injunctions, chap. xviii. sec. II. 


3¢2 
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not ask that more should be done by the law, even in the present 
condition of English ideas on the subject? Might not a continued 
annoyance of neighbours by a householder’s cross-grained curs or 
tuneless birds, after an adequate intimation of the inconvenience 
caused, be made an offence punishable by fine by a police magistrate, 
and so we overworked Londoners be protected, by means of a simple 
legal process, from what is, in fact, very much like an assault and 
battery directed to one particular and exceptionally sensitive part of 
the body ?? 

Until some better prohibitory measures relating to noisy domestic 
animals are passed, we may, perhaps, be allowed to urge the desir- 
ability of making the luxury of indulging these rural and sporting 
tastes in our dense centres of population a little more expensive. A 
considerable increase on the dog-tax has been recommended on the 
ground of the risks which people run from the mordant propensities 
of stray dogs. It might, we think, be defended too by a considera- 
tion of the woes that too often befall the canine pets themselves, 
which, pent up in narrow and dingy yards, and but rarely allowed 
the pleasure of a free run, appear to ail but their unthinking pos- 
sessors to lead but a very sorry existence. To these considerations 
we may now add that of the pain and disturbance which dogs thus 
confined necessarily inflict, not only on invalids, but also on all healthy 
people of sensitive nerves and of studious habits. 

We may see reason, then, to qualify the gloomy reflection which 
our study of the sources and conditions of the afflictions of modern 
noise suggested. If only people as individuals and as a community 
can be got to understand that to inflict noise on others for the sake 
of personal enjoyment is an interference with their just rights, the 
present almost intolerable nuisance of noise to those who, possessing 
a fine auditory sensibility, are, nevertheless, forced to live in some 
busy centre, may be indefinitely diminished.’ 

Jamrs SuLty. 


(1) As the results of recent applications in our police-courts show, magistrates have 
as yet no power to protect a householder against these unneighbourly actions. 

(2) Since this paper was written a fact has come to the writer’s knowledge which 
seems to tell against the hopeful conclusion he has here reached. If there is a place in 
the world from which one might expect noises to be excluded it is Oxford. Ina 
university town, devoted to the most contemplative form of academic life, requiring, as 
its whole construction suggests, perfect quiet before all other things, a diabolical hooter 
now shrieks out its long piercing wail every morning at 5.30, and again at 6.0. In 
order that a handful of railway employés may receive a convenient reminder of their 
hour of work, the drowsy ears of hundreds of fatigued night readers must be thus mur- 
derously assaulted. And, mirabile dictu, one hears that after the nuisance had been 
stopped, on complaint being made, some of the dons of the University, thinking to 
defend the rights of the working man, joined in a petition to the railway authorities, 
asking that the noisy signal complained cf might be started again. 
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Wuen William Cobbett was accused by his enemies of writing 
trash, he wasted no time in vain protests against an offensive and 
inaccurate epithet, but immediately adopted it as his own. Fora 
considerable time he issued his weekly political essay under the 
title of Twopenny Trash, and proved that the popularity of his 
writings was independent of the label with which it pleased his 
opponents to ticket them. The advocates of popular representation 
in the organization of the Liberal party may perhaps take a hint 
from William Cobbett. It is probably useless for them to urge that 
the word chosen by the Prime Minister to describe their system, and 
eagerly caught up by lesser critics, is essentially inexact and mis- 
leading; it has the great merit of being inferentially offensive, a 
quality which has insured the survival of much of our political 
nomenclature, and under these circumstances it will be better 
frankly to accept the word, while trusting to time and experience to 
attach new and more attractive meanings to it. A recent opponent, 
who has collected in the convenient form of a single article all the 
commonplaces which are current on the subject, ingenuously con- 
fesses that he has used the phrase “as a convenient expression, 
although the American caucus is quite distinct from the Birming- 
ham system ;” but he adds that the retention of the word, which 
conveys the idea of secrecy and irresponsibility, may be justified, 
since the grand committees once elected practically become secret 
and irresponsible—a statement which is the reverse of the fact in 
every case with which I am acquainted. A body which is subject 
to annual re-election by its constituents is responsible to them in the 
same sense and in a greater degree than any other representative 
assembly in this country ; while the presence of the press at all the 
meetings of the grand committees provides for the publicity which 
is felt to be a condition of their continued influence and usefulness, 
and which is courted by them as a source of strength and power. 
Criticism based on insufficient knowledge, both of the objects and 
the practical working of the institution criticised, has no serious 
value; it is the expression of more or less unconscious prejudice 
charging windmills and making mincemeat of marionettes. And it 
is sufficiently evident that there is a good deal of this kind of preju- 
dice extant in reference to the so-called caucus. Nearly twenty 
years ago, when .Mr. Bright was “flogging the dead horse,” and 
advocating with all the force and fervour of his eloquence that exten- 
sion of the suffrage which then seemed so distant, and which was yet 
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destined to be accomplished a few years later, it was a favourite 
charge made against him by the Tories, and by that section of the 
Liberals who hang on to the party in order to scotch the wheels, that 
he proposed to “‘ Americanise our institutions.” The same class of 
objectors are once more drawing forth this rusty weapon from the 
armoury of political controversy, and are using it, with no greater 
‘effect than formerly, against a movement which is in spirit a con- 
tinuation of Mr. Bright’s great work, and which is intended to make 
more real, more direct, and more constant the influence of the people 
in the management of their own affairs. 

It will not be difficult to show in the course of the argument that 
this, the avowed object of our organization, is also the real head 
and front of our offending; and that while much vague declamation 
is wasted upon the alleged danger to individualism and to the rights 
of minorities, the true cause of the alarm and irritation expressed by 
“superior persons”’ throughout the country is the sense that power 
is passing away from them, and that the time is coming when the 
great mass of the nation, to whom with the suffrage the right and 
duty of governing themselves has been in theory extended, will 
insist on being more frequently consulted, and will undertake to 
decide for themselves in which direction and to what extent future 
changes shall be made. Hine ille lacryme; hence, too, the indig- 
nation of politicians who on personal grounds have been foisted on a 
constituency by a petty clique, and who claim that they are only 
asserting a healthy independence when they misrepresent the 
opinions of the majority of their nominal supporters on every im- 
portant issue. Such men may be useful factors in parliamentary 
and political life, but at present they are matter in the wrong place; 
and if the caucus makes this clear, and protects constituencies 
against the flagrant stultification of the opinions of the majority 
which has occasionally been fostered by the old practice of clique 
nomination, it will have done something to promote the honesty and 
sincerity of public life. 

It may seem unnecessary to make further reference to the Ameri- 
can practice after the admission, quoted above, that the Birmingham 
system is totally: different. But the admission is not allowed to 
interfere with a condemnation based on analogies which, though 
they do not exist at present, are anticipated in the future. It is of 
no use for us to prove that the professional politician does not exist 
with us, that political corruption of the kind feared is unknown, that 
the committees are thoroughly representative, that they have greatly 
extended the intelligent interest of all classes in public affairs, that 
they have secured a higher order of candidates, that they have pro- 
moted union for common objects, while leaving the greatest liberty 
to individual thought and independent opinions—all this is dismissed 
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in a sentence by those who have their own private reasons for know- 
ing that this is only the beginning of the end, and the inevitable 
precursor of that corruption and degradation of public life “against 
which the great majority of patriotic and educated Americans 
protest.” 

The more carefully the institutions and systems of other nations 
are studied, the more clearly it is seen that they can never afford a- 
sure and certain guide or warning for ourselves. There is such a 
multitude of circumstances and details which contribute to the final 
result, there are so many allowances to be made for national charac- 
teristics, for particular experience, for the influences of past history, 
that it would be the height of presumption to say that the effect of 
any scheme of organization would necessarily be exactly alike when 
applied to the United States and to England respectively ; and the 
presumption is not lessened when, as in the present case, the appli- 
cation is varied in many points of cardinal importance. 

Passing over this, however, is it really as certain as our censors 
assume that the Government of the United States is hopelessly cor- 
rupt and degraded? Is it true that this alleged corruption is due to 
the caucus? Is it probable that such a result will follow the adop- 
tion of the Birmingham system? These questions point to the three 
postulates of our opponents—axioms rather, for they do not even ask 
our permission before taking them for granted. As to the first, I 
admit that I am not entitled to speak for the “‘ great majority of 
educated and patriotic Americans.’ I am fortunate enough to know 
a few who may fairly claim that title, and I have not found that they 
have been accustomed to indulge in wholesale depreciation of their 
institutions, nor that they have evinced the slightest inclination to 
abandon them for the practice of the mother country. They admit 
and deplore the fact that there is too much corruption in connection 
with public life in America, but they assure me that it is not wholly 
unknown in Great Britain. They allow that Mr. Morrissey, a prize- 
fighter, once represented New York, as a member of the same pro- 
fession not long ago represented a borough in Yorkshire. They do 
not deny that many men of inferior capacity, and even of doubtful 
or more than doubtful character, find seats in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, but they allege that the same statement is unfortunately 
true of other representative assemblies. And while they concede 
that many men of education refuse their share of public duty and 
hold aloof from its cares and responsibilities, they attribute this 
abstention, not to the action of the caucus, but partly to the absorb- 
ing interest in material prosperity and to the passion for physical 
well-being which have always characterized the American people, and 
partly to the fact that the greater issues of politics have long ago 
been settled, and that those which remain excite only a moderate 
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enthusiasm. A nation which has no Land question, no Church 
question, no Education question, and no Foreign policy, must pur- 
chase its advantages at the price of less sustained and vital interest 
in its legislative work. 

But admitting these and other drawbacks, they assert that in spite 
of them, and in spite of the difficulties imposed on a comparatively 
new country by the continual influx of much of the poverty, the 
ignorance, and even of the crime of Europe, America is foremost 
among the nations of the world in respect to the widespread intelli- 
gence of its citizens, the rapid development of its resources, the 
general respect for law and order, and the universal acceptance of 
the principles of liberty and freedom. They appear to consider that 
the machinery which yields such results cannot after all be very de- 
fective. With natural pride they point to the success with which the 
great rebellion was subdued, and to the unparalleled magnanimity 
which the victors displayed even in the moment of their triumph. 
Hardly was the surrender of the last Confederate army accomplished, 
when the Northern troops returned to peaceful occupations, and the 
South was once more received as an integral part of the nation, ruled 
by ordinary laws, and restored to all its civic rights and liberties. 
And lastly, they maintain that the United States are the home of a 
vast population among which the comforts of life are more universally 
and more equally diffused than in any other country under heaven. 
Are not these considerations worthy of being set beside the lamenta- 
tions of that anonymous “ majority of educated and patriotic Ameri- 
cans,” which are so satisfactory to our political Pharisees ? 

Dealing now with the second of the three postulates on which the 
case of our opponents rests, my American friends remind me that a 
distinction must be made (which it will be important to bear in mind 
when we come to consider more closely the English system) between 
the theory of all human institutions and their practical working in 
exceptional cases. No doubt there are instances, notably in connec- 
tion with the municipal history of New York, in which the caucus 
has been the instrument of evil ; but it would be as reasonable there- 
upon to condemn the principle of the caucus, as to denounce all re- 
publican institutions because the French democracy indulged in 
lamentable excesses during the great Revolution. The caucus must 
be judged according as its main object is a right and worthy one, 
and according to the success with which this object is on the whole 
secured. The aim of the caucus is essentially democratic: it is to 
provide for the full and efficient representation of the will of the 
majority, and for its definite expression in the government of the 
people. Assuming for the moment that the end is defensible, is there 
the slightest doubt in the mind of any sensible person that it has 
been most successfully accomplished? The Government of the 
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United States may be imperfect and unworthy, but certainly it is the 
Government of the people ; it satisfies their aspirations; it is the 
living expression of their opinions; and there is not a single great 
issue which has ever been raised in America in which it can be pre- 
tended with a shadow of foundation that legislation has proceeded in 
opposition to the sentiments and convictions of the bulk of the popu- 
lation, whether in the State or in the Union, in which such action 
has been taken. Neither can it be truly alleged that the growth of 
opinion has been checked or prevented by the means which have been 
employed to establish close relations between the Government and 
the governed. 

America is the land of new ideas, and all of these have obtained a 
hearing, while many have been adopted. Public opinion on the 
questions of Slavery, Education, and Temperance has undergone the 
greatest change, and the Government of the country has readily 
moulded itself to the new conceptions of public right and duty which 
have from time to time found favour with the community. In truth, 
although the statement may surprise the modern school of political 
philosophers, the caucus protects individuality and secures independ- 
ence against tyranny. ‘This result of political union and organiza- 
tion did not escape the penetration of De Tocqueville, a witness who 
cannot be accused of want of sympathy with oppressed minorities. 
He says, “ If men living in democratic countries had no right and no 
inclination to associate for political purposes, their independence 
would be in great jeopardy, but they might long preserve their 
wealth and their cultivation ; whereas, if they never acquired the 
habit of forming associations in ordinary life, civilisation itself would 
be endangered.” And again: “An association for political, com- 
mercial, or manufacturing purposes, or even for those of science and 
literature, is a powerful and enlightened member of the community 
which cannot be disposed of at pleasure or oppressed without remon- 
strance; and which, by defending its own rights against the en- 
croachments of the government, saves the common liberties of the 
country.” 

It would be well, perhaps, if our individualists would take to them- 
selves another passage from the same author in which, speaking of 
their favourite virtue, he says: “No vice of the human heart is so 
acceptable to despotism as egotism: a despot easily forgives his sub- 
jects for not loving him, provided they do not love each other. He 
does not ask them to assist him in governing the State—it is enough 
that they do not aspire to govern it themselves. He stigmatises as 
turbulent and unruly spirits those who would combine their exertions 
to promote the prosperity of the community; and, perverting the 
natural meaning of words, he applauds as good citizens those who 
have no sympathy for any but themselves.” 
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The fact is that individualism is very often a mere cloak for selfish- 
ness; it is the name with which pedants dignify the pragmatic in- 
tolerance that will not yield one jot of personal claim or unsatisfied 
vanity to secure the triumph of the noblest cause and the highest 
principles. When it is really a virtue and represents original and 
independent thought and deep conviction, there is no caucus in the 
world that is powerful enough to repress its legitimate expression or 
to prevent it from competing for the popular favour. 

Returning now to the object of the American convention, is it 
necessary to argue in defence of the right and duty of a political party 
to see that its influence and power are directed to the ends for which 
it exists, and to discover and define those ends from time to time by 
consulting its members, or, where they are too numerous to be 
directly appealed to, by consulting their representatives ? 

A party is the union, more or less temporary in its character, of 
persons who have important common aims. It does not exclude 
the idea of infinite differences and shades of opinion, but it does 
involve the subordination of these to the primary objects of associa- 
tion, so long as the union subsists at all. Ina political party the 
common aim changes from time to time. As oneafter another of its 
original objects is accomplished, new ones must be substituted, or the 
party must dissolve after having completed its work. Who is to 
decide in the first instance to what efforts the resources of the party 
are to be directéd, and who is to appoint the leaders of the enterprise? 
It has been said that the Whigs of the Revolution were possessed 
with the idea that a benevolent Providence created the people of 
England in order that they might be governed by a select number of 
patrician families. There are not wanting devotees of a similar doc- 
trine in our times ; fortunately they have now to reckon with house- 
hold suffrage, which had not been invented in the time of James II. 
There are others who assume that the question is to be settled as in 
a race of the peculiar kind where the hindmost animal wins; and 
that loyalty requires of every member of a great party that he should 
not strive to advance more quickly than the most laggard member of 
the host to which he belongs. In opposition to such views the 
Americans have acted on the opinion that government, whether of 
the nation or of a party within it, rightly belongs to the majority. 
In the latter case it is of course open to the dissenters from the 
policy pursued to secede from the ranks in which they have hitherto 
served, but when circumstances do not justify such an extreme course 
it is the minority, according to the American practice, which yields 
to the majority, and not the majority which accepts the rule of the 
minority. This rule is too frequently reversed in England, and it is 
because minorities, and often very small minorities, have had such 
power in determining the course of English politics, that such deep 
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hostility is shown by a minority to a system which is avowedly 
designed to relieve majorities from the disabilities under which they 
have so long laboured. 

When we come to examine the grounds of the third assumption 
to which I have referred, they appear ludicrously inadequate to sup- 
port so grave acharge. I have already pointed out elsewhere that 
the pernicious practice which obtains in America of making the 
tenure of all public offices coterminous with the life of the political 
party by whom the appointments are made, leads directly to corrup- 
tion by making the livelihood of every office-bearer in the country 
dependent on the elections ; and as there is not the least probability 
that this arrangement will ever be introduced into England, the most 
prolific source of political dishonesty will be avoided. But no weight 
is attached to this distinction by those who have determined to con- 
demn ; and it is said that “ the evils are as palpable when the party 
is in a minority and fails to obtain the spoils as they are when 
power means patronage.” This isa hard doctrine, and may be re- 
futed out of the mouths of hostile witnesses. In an article against 
the caucus quoted by the Pall Mall Gazette, the New York Nation 
says, “‘ The English have one strong defence against the course of 
things we have here foreshadowed in the fact that elections to Parlia- 
ment only take place about once in five years, and all administrative 
offices, both imperial and local, are fixed by appointment, and the tenure 
is during good behaviour. This, as long as it lasts, will retard the 
growth of management into a profession, because it will keep the 
machinery simple and prevent the necessity for the constant activity 
or ‘work’ which does so much for the exaltation of our local 
politician.” 

It is certain that up to the present time there is no sign here of 
the particular evils on which the objectors to the American caucus 
lay so much stress. The Birmingham Liberal Association has been 
in full operation for ten years, and it is admitted that no suspicion 
has ever been breathed against the public honour and integrity of any 
of the party leaders. This fact, however, does not in the least 
diminish the confidence with which the theorists predict the sure 
and speedy degradation of our ublic life. Like the prophets of the 
millennium, they are not the least abashed by the apparent failures 
of their foreboding, but simply postpone for a few years longer the 
fulfilment of the prophecy. 

Personal corruption and public dishonesty are by no means the 
greatest of the calamities which are tofollow, at some unspecified date, 
the adoption of the system. The New York Nation knows them all, 
and the order in which they will come upon this misguided people. 
“The next stage on which the system will enter, after securing un- 
questioned control of the nominations, will be the seizure of the 
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committee’s powers by a small body or ‘ring’ of the members with 
a special fondness for political management and intrigue. The 
committees thus far are very large, not unlike in this that famous 
body the ‘Tammany General Committee.’ Birmingham has its ‘ Six 
Hundred,’ Bradford and Southwark their ‘Three Hundred,’ and so 
on. The interest of the great bulk of these in the work will inevitably 
soon flag, and the reins pass into the hands of half-a-dozen zealous 
‘workers,’ who will soon make ‘ politics’ an art, of which they will 
be the sole masters. They will know all the wards better than 
anybody, and the best means of influencing the voters in them, and 
they will take the needed pains to keep up their political zeal. Into 
their hands, too, will fall after a while the control of the primary 
meetings; they will see that they are attended by the right men as 
soon as the ‘ educated and intelligent’ get tired of appearing at them, 
and that the proceedings are carefully prepared beforehand, beyond 
all risk of miscarriage. After this they will soon have the com- 
mittee clected to suit themselves, and then, as soon as the working of 
the machinery has become sufficiently exciting, in order to withdraw 
the attention of voters from public questions and fix it on the mere 
drill and discipline, the local ‘boss’ will pretty certainly make his 
appearance and assume the air of the real practical man who under- 
stands politics, and can give seats in Parliament and places in the 
common council; and men like Forster and Gladstone will begin to 
be looked upon as mere ‘theorists’ and ‘ visionaries’—very well in 
their libraries, but very ignorant about the ‘mechanism of govern- 
ment.’ ” 

This is, indeed, a doleful prospect ; but let us consider on what a 
strange assumption it rests. The whole superstructure comes to the 
ground if we refuse to admit that “the interest of the great bulk of 
the representatives will inevitably soon flag,”’ and that ‘the educated 
and intelligent” will get tired of appearing at the meetings. We 
are entitled to ask for good reasons and solid proof before we accept 
a conclusion which at first sight seems a gross libel on the intelligent 
and the educated part of the community. Experience in Birming- 
ham has certainly afforded us no evidence in support of such a dis- 
heartening statement. Public spirit, the interest in local work, and 
the readiness to undertake its responsibilities, have developed im- 
mensely in the last few years, and, we believe, as a direct conse- 
quence of the caucus. There has been no holding aloof, and many 
of our foremost citizens have sought and obtained a share in the 
government of the town, and the opportunity of contributing to the 
welfare and happiness of those amongst whom they live. Why are 
we to suppose, at the suggestion of the New York editor, that this 
growing sense of public duty, this ever-increasing recognition of 
obligations outside the circle of private and domestic interests, will 
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disappear and give place to sordid apathy and selfish indifference ? 
If such a state of things is no exaggerated picture of American local 
life, the shame and disgrace of it rest, not upon representative insti- 
tutions, nor upon democratic principles, but upon those educated and 
intelligent persons who must in this case plead guilty to lamentable 
want of patriotism and flagrant neglect of public duty. 

Some weeks ago, when the controversy on this subject in the 
Times was at its height, a letter appeared in that journal, written by 
a Birmingham Conservative who has recently been raised to the 
local bench as a reward for having twice contested a seat in the 
Town Council, and as a consolation for having been defeated by 
large majorities on both occasions. This disinterested witness wrote 
as follows: ‘On a previous occasion I described the state of tyranny 
under which we groan in Birmingham. Things have not improved 
since then. If a man ventures to call himself a Conservative, he 
becomes thereby disqualified from serving his fellow-townsmen either 
in the Town Council or the Board of Guardians, whatever his other 
qualifications for office may be.” 

It is possible that some day or another this statement may be 
quoted by an American essayist as a proof that the great majority 
of educated and patriotic Englishmen are opposed to the Birmingham 
system, and in the meantime similar allegations are greedily accepted 
as authentic evidence of our benighted condition by those Tories 
and weak-hearted Liberals of whom Mr. Gladstone writes, and who 
have good reasons of their own to cry us down. But what is the 
“tyranny” under which this gentleman has been groaning for so 
many years? It consists simply and wholly in the fact that the 
vast majority of his fellow-citizens will not accept his services on 
the terms on which he offers them, and being Liberals themselves 
cannot be brought to see that the mere fact of a man’s being a Tory 
entitles him to a position which he avows his intention of using in 
order to defeat a policy which they believe to be wise and beneficial. 
The efforts of the Liberals in our various local bodies have been 
steadily directed for years to the improvement of the sanitary and 
educational condition of the town. Magnificent schools have been 
rapidly erected, compulsion has been actively enforced, the charge 
for instruction has been reduced to suit the means of the parents, a 
thorough system of sanitary inspection has been carried out, an 
infectious hospital established, the sewerage of the town completed, 
its streets and footpaths properly paved. Parks have been opened, 
and baths and libraries provided. The gas and water supply of the 
town have been acquired, anda gigantic scheme under the Artisans’ 
Dwellings Act has received the sanction of Parliament and is in 
course of execution. All these things have been done with the 
hearty approval of the bulk of the inhabitants, including not a few 
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of the Conservatives themselves; but there remain a few malcontents 
who write to the Times and groan because they are not permitted 
to reverse this beneficent legislation. Surely it is time to stop our 
ears to this ridiculous whining. The work which has been done in 
Birmingham has involved a heavy expenditure, and has necessarily 
touched many vested interests. It would have been absolutely im- 
possible to any but a strong and united party, backed by all the 
influence and authority of a great majority of the constituency. 
The only merit of the caucus in the matter is that it has enabled the 
party to develope its full strength, that it has served to popularise its 
policy and to found it on a wide basis, that it has enlisted thousands 
and tens of thousands of our most active citizens in its defence, 
and that it has prevented divisions, not by stifling the expression of 
opinion, but by courting it, and by convincing every individual 
member of the party of the openness and fairness of the process 
by which its decision is obtained... Since the formation of the 
association, no man calling himself a Liberal has ever been excluded 
from its meetings, or denied a voice and a vote; and we have 
found that where all are heard and consulted, all show much 
readiness to concede in matters of minor importance. Tyranny, 
dictation, wire-pulling, would be poor weapons for dealing with the 
shrewd tradesmen and artisans who form the bulk of the electors 
in our manufacturing towns. The only controlling force in our 
organization is the good sense of its members, who ‘see that if the 
common cause is to be successful there must be some willingness to 
keep purely personal preferences in the background, and to subordi- 
nate petty details to great principles. 

But, say our opponents, granting that the practical results of your 
policy are worthy of support and admiration, this does not justify 
the exclusion of one political party from a proportionate share in the 
government of the town. Even in Birmingham there should be 
more than six Conservatives in a council of sixty-four members. 

In the first place it may be replied that this condition of things is 
not the result of the caucus, which has no magic power of creating 
majorities where they do not exist. In most towns it would be 
impossible, and it is only possible in Birmingham because of the 
enormous preponderance of Liberalism in all of its sixteen wards. No 
doubt it is excessively irritating to evenly-balanced minds to think 
that there is one large town, in every subdivision of which there is 
an overwhelming majority of liberal opinion. But the caucus does 
not manufacture this; it only secures its expression. And so long 
as town councils are elected as at present by a majority of the 
electors in each ward; and so long as every ward in Birmingham 
continues to be liberal, it seems rather unreasonable to expect that 
the electors in any one of these wards should be content to be mis- 
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represented, in order that the minority may have the opportunity of 
hindering the liberal policy in the council. In any case the fault, 
if there be one, lies with the electors, and not with the caucus, 
which, it may be said in passing, does not interfere at all in ward 
elections, but leaves the choice of candidates to the local committees. 

In the next place it must be recollected that a town council is 
mainly an executive body. And if we agree that the majority for the 
time being in any community has the right to determine the form of 
government and the legislation under which it will live, it is difficult 
to see why its executive should not be almost or entirely of the same 
colour. If this is wrong, ought not the Queen’s Government to be 
elected by the cumulative vote? If thirty Tories may be justly 
entrusted with the initiation and responsibility of the government of 
the empire, because at the last general election there was for the 
whole country a comparatively small balance of votes in favour of 
the Conservative party, can there be any great wrong in the fact 
that three-fourths or three-fifths of the population of Birmingham 
return fifty-eight out of sixty-four members of their administration ? 
The preponderance in the council does not preclude opposition and 
criticism. The minority have the press and the platform to appeal 
to, and as soon as they can convert a majority to their views they 
will rule in their turn. 

In the case of the School Board the conditions are different. 
There the cumulative vote gives five seats to the Tories, one to the 
Roman Catholics, one to an independent member, and eight to the 
Liberals. But in spite of this result, which ought to be so satisfac- ° 
tory, the Tories groan as lustily as ever. Their five votes, which on 
critical divisions are often increased to seven, give them no more real 
power on the School Board than their six votes on the Town Council. 
The majority in each case is tyrannical enough to have a policy and 
to carry it out, and the only difference is that there is more delay 
and more friction in the first case than in the second. 

If this is objected to by our critics, it is evident that we are 
approaching the real source of their discontent, which is that we do 
not so mismanage our affairs and divide our strength, as to allow a 
comparatively small minority to govern the town against its wishes 
and intentions. It is not representation that the minority wants, but 
power; and the problem for their advocates to solve is how this 
power is to be given to them without injustice to the majority. 

In a town of 100,000 inhabitants 60,000 want sanitary reform, and 
40,000 prefer dirt and disease. On what possible principle is the 
question to be decided, save by appealing to the electors and accept- 
ing the decision of the majority ? If by some mechanical device the 
issue is confused or the vote is manipulated—if by any means what- 

soever the will of the 60,000 is baulked—then there is real injustice, 
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which no fine sophisms about “ the free play of opinion” will serve 
to excuse. 

Or take the more complicated case which has been suggested as a 
crowning illustration of possible injustice. In a borough containing 
16,000 electors 7,000 are Tories and 9,000 are Liberals, of whom 
5,000 favour disestablishment and 4,000 are opposed to it. If the 
4,000 consider the existence of the State Church of more importance 
than the general advantage of the Liberal cause, they will of course 
join the Tories, and with their assistance elect a candidate of their 
own opinions. But by the hypothesis they do not carry their oppo- 
sition so far, but prefer to remain in the Liberal ranks; in which 
case, whoever may be the candidate chosen, they will be fairly repre- 
sented by him on all but the special question on which the divergence 
has arisen. To suppose that they would not be represented on the 
grand committee is to assume an amount of suicidal folly on the part 
of the “ wire-pullers,” who, according to the theory, are to “ run the 
machine,” which would very soon bring the whole system to grief. 
On the other hand, it may be accepted as certain that the majority 
of the committee would represent the majority of the party, and that 
they would choose a candidate with views in harmony with their own 
on the point at issue. What is the alternative? Clearly that the 
4,000 should in some way be relieved from the ordinary consequence 
of being in a minority, and that the policy of the party should be 
determined by the few rather than the many. It is to this that all 
the complaints of disfranchising minorities invariably reduce them- 
selves. The gross irregularities and anomalies of the present system 
have created a class of persons who have so long enjoyed privileges 
to which they are not naturally entitled, that they at last assume 
tacitly an inherent right of rule in all minorities, and a special virtue 
in the select few by which they become, ipso facto, the majority of 
educated and patriotic citizens. ‘The Lord has given his inheritance 
to his saints,” said the first Puritan settlers, ‘and we are the saints,” 
they conveniently continued. 

But we are asked, ‘“‘ Why should a body chosen to give expression 
to the political voice of the borough, meddle with the selection of 
representatives whose duty it is to decide between rival schemes of 
drainage and lighting, or to appoint schoolmasters and mistresses 
and to build schools, or to strike an equitable balance between indoor 
and outdoor relief?’’ And then the querist proceeds to invent an 
answer in order that he may easily confute it, and, from his high 
standpoint as a political moralist, lecture us on our shortcomings. 
“The answer—and it is an ominous one—is that all the power must 
be consolidated in the hands of the political managers who have 
secured the command of the majority of votes in order that ‘the 
party’ may be strengthened.” We have never said anything so 
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absurd, and we may perhaps be allowed to reply for ourselves. At 
the outset it may be observed that our practice is not necessarily 
connected with the institution of the caucus. Of the one hundred 
and twenty places which have adopted the system a large number 
confine its operations to Parliamentary elections, and on the other 
hand there are many towns where no caucus has been elected, 
which have nevertheless fought their municipal elections on political 
grounds from time immemorial. 

But the real reason why the Liberal Association in Birmingham, 
through the committee of Six Hundred, or through its ward com- 
mittees, interests itself in local elections, is that it is especially called 
into existence to see that fair and full expression is given to 
the opinions and wishes of the Liberals of Birmingham—it is 
supported and valued because it has succeeded in this object, and 
because up to this time it has thwarted the attempts of the minority 
to obtain the control of local government. It is because we are, 
above all, a representative body and exist only to carry out the 
wishes of our constituents. Are their wishes unreasonable? Drain- 
age and lighting and elementary instruction are not political objects, 
it seems. Perhaps not; but are they less so than local government, 
and trade, and the postal service, or even than the administration of 
the army and navy, which our constitution entrusts to great political 
officers? Ifit has been found impossible or undesirable to separate 
such matters from politics in imperial legislation, is it quite certain 
that they can be easily divorced from politics in our local administra- 
tion? Political principle, where it is sincere, is to a great extent a 
prevalent habit of mind—the Conservative being naturally inclined 
to keep things as they are for fear they should be made worse, and 
the Liberal eagerly embracing change in the hope of making them 
better. This permanent distinction shows itself as much in municipal 
as in national affairs; it affects our judgment and conduct, whether 
we are considering the removal of nuisances or the disestablishment 
and disendowment of the English Church. 

It should also be remembered that the exclusion from local affairs 
of the higher issue only leaves the door open to lower influences. 
If the battle be not fought on political grounds, there will none the 
less be party divisions, though these will turn on personal claims or 
petty local objects. Men are no longer chosen because they are 
Liberals or Conservatives—in other words, because they belong to 
one or other of the great orders of political thought—but because 
they are popular with a faction, or because they will promote some 
sectional object which interests an active clique; and in this way 
the administration of the affairs of a great community sinks to the 
level of an unintelligent and selfish parochialism. 

When all the arguments against the caucus are collected and 
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compared, it will be found that they resolve themselves into three, 
repeated with great variety of expression and ingenuity of illustra- 
tion: (1) It will lead to political corruption ; (2) it will disfran- 
chise minorities and crush out individuality; and (8), somewhat 
inconsistently, it will misrepresent the real opinion of majorities, 
and give undue power to an insignificant fraction of the electors. 

I have dealt in some detail with the first two of these objections. 
I have pointed out that the favourite illustration of America breaks 
down because of the dissimilarity of the conditions, and that our 
experience does not give the slightest warrant for the anxiety so 
loudly expressed. I may add that the bribery which is still so pre- 
valent at many English elections, as well as that indirect corruption 
which takes the form of insincere and unworthy concessions to the 
pressure of small sections, is likely to be less frequent under a system 
which throws a clear light on the comparative strength of opinions, 
and which enables a minority without loss of self-respect or sense of 
injustice to defer to the general sentiment. 

These results, however, are not and cannot be obtained by the 
exclusion of minorities or the stifling of independent opinion. The 
object being to make every man feel a personal interest in govern- 
ment and to widen the basis of representation till it is co-extensive 
with the whole of the party, would be entirely frustrated by the 
intolerance sometimes attributed to the promoters of organization. 
It is only when all are assured of a fair hearing and all are convinced 
of the necessity of occasional concession, while at the same time all 
are sincerely and deeply interested in the success of the general 
policy, that it comes naturally to pass that the decision of the 
majority is cheerfully accepted. The semblance of dictation or 
management would be immediately resented, and would be fatal to 
the confidence on which the association depends for its support. 
The only arms which it wields are those of persuasion and the uni- 
versal sense of common interest. It claims no autocratic authority ; 
it has no means of enforcing its decrees except the weight of public 
opinion, which must always depend on the recognition of its repre- 
sentative authority. It cannot be too strongly insisted on that the 
caucus does not make opinion, it only expresses it. And in order that 
it may do this accurately and influentially, not only does it not seek to 
extinguish shades of feeling, but it accepts, solicits, nay, almost ex- 
torts, their manifestation. Its practice is based on the advice of 
Voltaire to Vauvenargues: “It is the part of a man like you to 
have preferences, but no exclusions.” 

It follows from this that the third of the objections which I have 
named would, if true, be absolutely fatal to the system. If the 
committee are not really representative, jif they only simulate an 
elective process, and are in fact the nominees of a small section of the 
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party, it must be admitted that the caucus has no more claim to 
public support than the system of pot-house committees and private 
coteries which it is designed to supplant, and it will soon sink into 
deserved neglect and contempt. 

This is the answer to the charges brought against us; for if they 
were true they would destroy the system. One wonders at the frame 
of mind of those who have contrived to persuade themselves that the 
great bulk of the English people is so feeble, so ignorant, and so 
foolish, as to fall an easy prey to the first professional politician or 
wire-puller who comes round the corner. If they would make a 
practical experiment, and try to “ manage”’ the electorate of a great 
town, or even a parish vestry, they would soon discover their mis- 
take. But “wire-pulling”’ is as much a bugbear to them, as secret 
societies were to Lord Beaconsfield. Ifa public meeting is tolerably 
unanimous, it must be due to “machinery; ” if hundreds of public 
meetings are held, it only shows the “perfection of the arrange- 
ments ;”’ and they do not know what is known to every active 
politician in the country, that all the machinery in the world will 
not rouse enthusiasm in England unless there is a solid foundation 
of genuine and earnest feeling to work upon. They assume, with- 
out rhyme or reason, the existence in this country of manufactories 
of political opinion, where zeal and unanimity are produced to order, 
and sold with a great reduction of the price when large quantities 
are taken ; and they believe apparently that genuine public opinion 
must be sought for in the closets of a few high-minded and impartial 
individualists, who are deaf to the blandishments of the caucus, 
and who are so persuaded of the importance of variety of opinion 
that no two of them can agree about anything. 

It is said, however, that as a fact the election of representatives to 
the grand committee is sometimes made at primary or ward meetings 
which are only scantily attended. So far and so long as this is the 
case, the state of things is not healthy, and is sure sooner or later to 
land the organization in a difficulty. But on this point our local 
experience is reassuring. After the Liberal Association was re- 
modelled, some years passed before the nature and intention of the 
change was thoroughly appreciated, and no great interest was shown 
in the first instance in the election of the grand committee, which 
then consisted of four hundred members. But as the objects of the 
association were better understood, the interest grew, and now the 
representatives are elected at crowded meetings, and the desire to 
form part of the representative body is so great that it has been 
found desirable to increase its number from four hundred to six 
hundred. No effort was spared by the leaders of the party to secure 
this result ; every means was taken to give publicity to the meetings, 
to popularise politics, and to induce the largest possible attendance of 
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the Liberal electors, and this policy is continued to the present hour. 
This, however, is the system so accurately described by one writer as 
a “sham appeal to the electorate, really put together by the machine 
men with secrecy of action and extinction of minorities.” 

Admitting that public interest and general participation in the 
work of the association are conditions of vigorous and healthy life, 
there is still no reason to suppose that the small attendance at the 
earlier meetings was other than representative of the larger number 
who were absent. There is no ground for assuming that the selec- 
tions which they made for the grand committees differed materially 
from what would have been made by a larger meeting. Those who 
stayed away were not necessarily hostile to the policy adopted in 
their absence, and to assume the contrary would be manifestly 
unfair. During the last session of Parliament there were not four 
votes of the House of Commons which were carried by an actual 
majority of its members. In many instances the majority did not 
reach one hundred; but no one supposes that the result would have 
been altered if a call of the House had been made, and all the 
members had been in their places. 

A great deal of argument against the caucus has had for its text 
the correspondence which recently took place between Mr. Forster 
and the chairman of the Bradford committee. Much of it is really 
beside the question, as, in any case, the principles of representative 
organization are not to be held responsible for all the acts of every 
representative body; still the controversy raises issues which are 
worth restatement and reconsideration. 

The policy of Mr. Illingworth’s letter. has seemed to some persons 
open to question, and it has been said that if the Liberal leaders in 
Bradford were convinced that the majority of the Liberal party was 
prepared to accept Mr. Forster as a candidate, it was unnecessary to 
ask any pledges from him as to what he would do in an opposite 
contingency. But, on the other hand, they may have thought that 
their position would be much strengthened in the case of any section 
of the party being desirous of running its own candidate, by being 
able to appeal to Mr. Forster’s example as an instance of subordi- 
nation of personal claims to the common cause. Be this as it may, 
they did ask their present member to submit his claims to 
their decision, and his refusal has been the signal for a chorus of 
congratulatory approbation of his firmness, independence, and 
resistance to dictation. Mr. Forster is willing to be selected by 
them ; but, whether selected or not, he intends to stand at the next 
election. 

Now let us try this magnanimous determination by another test. 
Suppose it were possible to gather every Liberal elector in Bradford 
into St. George’s Hall, and suppose that at such a meeting, on the 
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question being put, one-third only voted for Mr. Forster’s candida- 
ture, and two-thirds voted for Mr. Jones or Mr. Smith. Do the 
admirers of Mr. Forster’s independence consider that in this case 
he would be justified in offering himself as a Liberal candidate for 
Bradford? If he did, and if the Tories ran two candidates, it is 
evident that the divisions in the Liberal majority would admit of 
the two candidates of the minority being returned, while Mr. 
Forster’s success in any case would be impossible, unless by the aid 
of Tory votes. If, then, a Liberal leader, a former and future 
minister, is entitled to put his personal claims above the interests of 
the party to which he belongs, with what justice can he or any of 
his colleagues continue their protests against the separate action of 
the various organizations, which, believing their cause of supreme 
importance, refuse to sacrifice it for the general good of Liberalism, 
and attempt, although only representing a minority, to control the 
action of the whole party. As a general owes to his army a high 
example of devotion and of indifference to personal safety and 
advantage, so from the leader of a party we have a right to expect 
conduct which represents the maximum of the loyalty and unselfish- 
ness which is anticipated from any of its members. Let those, then, 
who would applaud the independent action of Mr. Forster under the 
circumstances I have supposed, be prepared for the consequences, 
and let them cease to condemn in the common soldier the practice 
which seems so admirable in his commanding officer. 

If it be now said that the Bradford committee is not entitled to 
represent the Liberal electors, the suggestion comes rather late, for in 
the whole of the published correspondence it does not appear that 
Mr. Forster ever called in question its representative authority. He 
claims to go to the constituency—to Liberals and Tories alike— 
and his objection is to anything which should preclude this, and not 
to the particular means by which the opinion of the Liberal party 
is to be ascertained. And under these circumstances, if, at the next 
general election, the two seats for Bradford should be contested by, 
amongst others, a teetotaller, a Tichbornite, an anti-vaccinationist, 
a Home Ruler, and an anti-Contagious-Diseases-Act candidate, there 
is not one of them who may not find the encouragement and example 
of his separate action in the language and conduct of Mr. Forster. 

It is curious that amidst all the denunciations of the caucus there 
is to be found no practical suggestion of a remedy for the unsatisfac- 
tory and anarchical condition of things which it has been designed 
to correct. Yet such a remedy undoubtedly exists, and its adoption 
would at once render unnecessary all the peculiar features of the 
organization which its adversaries find so objectionable. It is to be 
found in the ordinary electoral practice of France. There the con- 
stituencies each return a single member, and it is provided that in all 
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cases in which the candidate at the head of the poll fails to receive a 
clear majority of the votes given, a second election shall be held. 
When, therefore, the different sections comprising the party of the 
majority desire to try their strength, each runs his own candidate. 
The sifting process is performed by the electors, who have the advan- 
tage of comparing the claims and weighing the statements of the 
competitors for their favour. And when the votes are counted, it 
becomes clearly manifest which of them is able to enlist the largest 
support, when the others, as a matter of invariable practice, retire 
from the field and leave the most popular of their number to fight 
the final battle with his opponent. Here the direct voice of the 
party makes the selection: a representative committee is unnecessary. 
But failing some such plan, the caucus remains the best and fairest 
method yet devised of preventing waste of power, and of concen- 
trating the whole force of the party on the most popular of its can- 
didates. 

Closely allied with the question of the selection of candidates is 
that of the relations which should afterwards subsist between the 
candidate and the committee. Much indignation is expressed 
at the dictation to which it is assumed Members of Parliament 
will in future be subjected, and it is confidently asserted that 
the representatives will sink into the position of mere delegates. 
Before attempting an answer, one would like to know what is the 
exact meaning which our opponents attach to the word representa- 
tive. When applied to a Member of Parliament, does it refer to his 
own opinions or to those of his party? Mr. Roebuck and Mr. 
Yeaman, for instance, are certainly not delegates; but are they 
representatives? The Marquis of Lorne was not a delegate either, 
and it did not need his farewell speech to the electors of Argyleshire 
to make this clear. He was probably correct in supposing that he 
would “be pronounced in the cant of the sect ‘unsound ;’” but, on 
the other hand, he need have no fear that he will be “ tied to the 
stake of contempt, and burned up with the fires of insult and 
anger.” If, however, one may judge‘from the speeches of his brother, 
which have commended the latter to the confidence of the con- 
stituency, the Marquis of Lorne had for some time ceased to repre- 
sent, on more than one most important question, the opinions of those 
by whose votes he was returned. Would it have been dictation or 
tyranny in them if they had taken steps to acquaint him with this 
divergence of opinion? And if it had unfortunately continued, 
would they have been blamable if at the next election they had 
transferred their support elsewhere ? 

It is of course a nice point of political morality, which every man 
must decide for himself, how far and how long a Member of Parlia- 
ment may honourably speak and vote in opposition to the views of 
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those by whom he has been returned. But it may be assumed that 
something like a general agreement of opinion is tacitly implied in 
the relation of represented and representative; otherwise, the much- 
vaunted independence of the one will involve the servile abnegation 
of all political belief and judgment by the other. More than this 
general sympathy I doubt if any caucus will ask or any member 
concede, though the precise limits of independence claimed and 
allowed must depend on the individual and the circumstances. 

It is difficult to believe, for example, that any temporary difference 
of opinion would be allowed to sever the connection between Mr. 
Bright and his present constituency, or to dim the recollection of the 
great services he has rendered to his country; though it may be 
noted that these titles to consideration were once set aside in Man- 
chester at a time when such an institution as the caucus had not 
even been invented. Lesser men, without his paramount claims, 
may fairly be content with a less ample measure of independence than 
would be yielded to Mr. Bright ; and those who quote Mr. Mill on 
this subject should bear in mind the exceptions with which in this, 
as in so many other cases, he qualified his general proposition. 

“Even supposing the most tried ‘ability and acknowledged emi- 
nence of character in the representative, the private opinions of the 
electors are not to be placed entirely in abeyance. ... . If they 
are wise they will overlook in favour of his general value many and 
great differences between his opinions and their own. There are 
some differences, however, which they cannot be expected to over- 
look. Whoever feels the amount of interest in the government of 
his country which befits a freeman, has some convictions on national 
affairs which are like his life blood; which the strength of his belief 
in their truth, together with the importance he attaches to them, 
forbid him to make a subject of compromise, or postpone to the judg- 
ment of any person, however greatly his superior. 

“Such convictions, when they exist in a people, or in any appre- 
ciable portion of one, are entitled to influence in virtue of their mere 
existence, and not solely in that of the probability of their being 
grounded in truth. A people cannot well be governed in opposition 
to their primary notions of right, even although these may in some 
points be erroneous. A correct estimate of the relations which should 
subsist between governors and governed does not require the electors 
to consent to be represented by one who intends to govern them in 
opposition to their’ fundamental convictions.” 

On the whole it would seem that with a moderate amount of 
“sweet reasonableness” on the part of the several committees, no 
strain is to be expected in the relations between them and their 
representatives. The caucus may become a new channel of com- 
munication between the electors and the elected, but the latter have 
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much to gain and nothing to fear from early and trustworthy in- 
formation as to the opinions of their constituents. 

If the new organization succeeds in preventing the waste and 
division of Liberal strength, it will have accomplished no mean and 
unimportant work. The sacrifice of personal claims, the surrender of 
some cherished crotchets, the cultivation of a due sense of the pro- 
portional importance of political questions, become an imperative 
duty and the test of patriotism when it is seen that the fate 
of Europe, the security of India, even the existence of the 
Empire may be affected by the local divisions which have helped 
to place Lord Beaconsfield at the head of affairs. But these are not 
the only results to be hoped for from the spread of political organiza- 
tion. It is part of the great democratic movement of our, time, 
which, not swiftly, nor without occasional lingerings by the way, 
is still slowly and surely establishing and extending the foundations 
of liberty. Every institution which assists the political education of 
the people, which increases their interest in public affairs, which 
tempts them to take their share in moulding the destinies of the 
nation, everything, in short, which helps the people to govern them- 
selves, is a contribution to this great end. ‘‘It is better,” said the 
Times in the days when the Times was still a Liberal newspaper, 
“for the people to be indifferently ruled by itself than governed 
with scientific precision by a despot, an oligarchy, or a club of culti- 
vated men.” 

Political liberty, it has been well said, if in one sense a sheer 
negative and a doctrine of rights, in another sense is thoroughly 
positive and a gospel of duties. The watchful and intelligent 
interest of every member of the community in the affairs of the 
commonwealth is the proof of public spirit, the guarantee of useful 
legislation. To stimulate or extend this interest, to inform and to 
collect public opinion, and to concentrate its influence, are prominent 
objects in the minds of all who support the caucus, and it is this 
which ensures its condemnation by all who are hostile or faint- 
hearted in regard to the future of popular self-government. 

The arguments which are used to-day find their prototypes in the 
arguments which have been used against all proposals to place more 
power in the hands of the people. They are arguments based on 
that distrust of the people which seems innate in some of those who 
call themselves Liberals, and which has always come to the surface 
in opposition to every successive electoral reform, from the abolition 
of rotten boroughs to the proposal to extend the county franchise. 
And it is because a firm faith in the people at large, and a belief that 
they will in the long run, and in spite of many mistakes, find out 
what is best for themselves with more unerring instinct than their 
self-appointed philosophers and friends, are cardinal and fundamental 
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principles in any robust and vigorous Liberal creed, and not because 
of a special predisposition to intolerance, that we sometimes put 
aside as weak-kneed and half-hearted brethren those whose want of 
faith in the general good sense of their countrymen has found ex- 
pression in the multiplication of devices all tending in the opposite 
direction to the caucus—to divide and weaken the party of progress 
in face of the strictly united party of obstruction. 

There is another class of opponents naturally produced in times 
of reaction, when the tide of Liberalism seems stayed and to have 
retired into a backwater. Then its principles seem to lose their 
creative vitality, and men take the name of Liberals because they 
accept the great reforms which have been accomplished in past ages, 
while impatiently rejecting the idea of farther progress in the same 
direction. They resemble in this respect the minister of whom Syd- 
ney Smith declared, “‘ The wisdom and liberality of my Lord Hawkes- 
bury are of that complexion which always shrinks from their present 
exercise by praising the splendid examples of them in ages past. 
If he had lived at such periods, he would have opposed the Revolu- 
tion by praising the Reformation, and the Reformation by speaking 
handsomely of the Crusades.’’ It is not likely that politicians of 
this stamp will welcome the organization which would waken them 
from peaceful slumber, and call them once more to the battle-field. 

It has lately been whispered that when, at no distant date, the 
sham imperialism of the Prime Minister is seen in its true colours, 
we are once again to witness a coalition ministry, which will include 
all the talents on both the front benches in the House of Commons. 
The experience of such a combination has not been very hopeful, but 
doubtless its realisation would be welcomed by many who are 
Liberals by inheritance and not by conviction, and who think that 
Liberal Conservatism, which is only Toryism without its war-paint, 
may secure a majority pledged to a discreet inaction. 

Those, on the contrary, on whom their convictions do not sit so 
lightly—the men in earnest, to use Mr. Gladstone’s phrase—will 
not easily accept inglorious ease. Believing that Liberalism has yet 
a great mission to accomplish—that it is fraught with incalculable 
possibilities of good—they will not be slow to make their appeal to 
the people, whose interest in political affairs and whose share of 
power is continually increasing ; and they will have good reason to 
rejoice if organization, with unity and strength, brings also definite- 
ness of aim to the counsels of the Liberal party. 

J. CHAMBERLAIN. 
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Wuart chiefly distinguishes the Eastern Question from all recent 
problems of international politics is the progressive power of expan- 
sion and absorption which it has throughout displayed. Cradled in 
a disturbance agitating two petty principalities, it has grown to be a 
giant which holds two Continents in its grip. The cloud that rose 
above the horizon of Bosnia and Herzegovina rather more than two 
years ago, has increased in density and dimensions till it has covered 
the entire political heavens of Europe and Asia. The issue which we 
were so positively assured in 1876 that the great Powers had decided 
should on no account be raised, has penetrated every cabinet, has 
intermingled itself with every topic of domestic or foreign importance, 
has been involved in every discussion for which the state of the nations 
of the earth provides material. If it is sometimes suppressed, it is 
always there. It has affected the entire system of English politics, 
and it has transcended the customary barriers of political life. It 
has given a tone and colour of its own to social converse. It has 
created new lines of social as well as political demarcation. It has 
familiarised us with the sound of revolutionary possibilities. It has 
gone far to create an embittered war between classes. It is to 
the Eastern Question that we must attribute the suspicion, jealousy, 
and uncertainty of action that mark the present attitude of the 
Governments of Christendom 
Thus the Eastern Question continues not so much the chief as the 
only question of the hour, uppermost alike in home and foreign 
affairs. Three months have elapsed since the ratifications of the 
Treaty of Berlin were exchanged. Hitherto its only visible sequel 
and harvest have been the natural wages of work hurriedly and in- 
sincerely done. The English Cabinet rejected the Treaty of San 
Stefano in order that it might replace it by an instrument which 
would secure the real approval and the permanent concert of the 
European Powers. But at the very moment that her Majesty’s 
Ministers were registering these professions, they were taking steps to 
render, as far as they could, a bona-fide diplomatic concert impossible. 
The Salisbury-Schouvaloff Memorandum was a precedent fatal to 
morality in international dealings. In a little while it was followed 
by the Anglo-Turkish Convention. In the House of Lords, and 
again at the Knightsbridge banquet, the Prime Minister declared 
that by occupying Cyprus we had not incurred the jealousy or 
wounded the sensitive pride of France or of Italy. Facts are the 
best commentary on the value of this assurance. In Italy, the posi- 
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tion in the Mediterranean which England has clandestinely taken, 
or taken with the knowledge and approval of Turkey alone, was 
keenly resented, and has excited a degree of popular disaffection which 
is still menacing. As regards France, the popular irritation at the 
sudden establishment of the English arms on an impracticable Medi- 
terranean island has significantly exhibited itself in Egypt. M. Wad- 
dington may have been personally well disposed to acquiesce in the 
exclusive administration of the finances of the Khedive by Mr. 
Rivers Wilson. But the sentiment of the country was too strong for 
him. Compensation was wanted for the advantage which England 
was felt to have taken of France off the coast of Syria, and the shape 
which the demand ultimately assumed was the appointment of 
M. Bligniéres as Minister of Public Works in the Cabinet of Nubar 
Pasha. But M. Bligniéres is a minister of public works vested with 
extraordinary power. He does, in fact, share with Mr. Rivers Wilson 
the ministry of finance. If he does not actually control the expendi- 
ture, he is charged with the management of the chief sources of 
Egyptian income. He has not, indeed, as it was first claimed that 
he should have, charge of the railways, the crown lands, and all the 
harbours. But he has authority over the first, and, with the ex- 
ception of Alexandria, the last also; and in addition he has the 
canals. If, therefore, it was desirable in the interests of English 
bondholders that the revenues of Ismail Pasha should be in English 
hands, that advantage is one of the things which the occupation of 
Cyprus is directly responsible for placing outside our reach. For 
the present the claims of Austria and Italy to take an active part in 
the administration of Egypt are in abeyance. But surely the senti- 
mental alienation of these countries, to say nothing of France, is a 
sufficiently heavy price for the only part of the Anglo-Turkish 
Convention which has yet been actively carried out. 

It was of course to be expected that the policy of secret or 
separate agreements, introduced by England, should be put in 
practice by other nations. At Constantinople the diplomatic 
rivalry between Russia and England is renewed ; and if it be true 
that the Sultan has countersigned Lord Salisbury’s reforms for Asia 
Minor, he can scarcely avoid yielding to the importunities of Russia 
to put his name to a separate and definitive treaty with the Czar. It 
is quite clear that the Anglo-Turkish Convention is the lever by which 
Russian diplomacy expects to secure the acceptance by the Porte of a 
document that shall supersede some of the essential clauses of the 
Treaty of Berlin. England can expect no monopoly of supplementary 
and surreptitious instruments, and if her rulers resort to these 
weapons they will find that the game is one at which defeat is easy 
and dangerous. Sir Stafford Northcote, speaking the other day at 
Birmingham, dwelt, as he could not help dwelling, upon the diffi- 
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culties in the way of carrying out the Berlin Treaty. The great 
triumph which, in that treaty, her Majesty’s Ministers claimed to 
have accomplished, was the division of the Bulgaria of the San 
Stefano Treaty into two provinces, in one of which Russian influence 
was to be confessedly paramount, and in the other of which there 
was to be a nominal supremacy of Turkey. The experiment of an 
Eastern Roumelia has thus far proved a failure. There is a con- 
siderable fraction of the Balkan Peninsula which lies outside the limits 
both of Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia. The consequence is that 
the Treaty of Berlin has left a fertile margin for difference and dispute. 
Among the preliminaries of peace signed at San Stefano was the 
stipulation that certain territory outside the limits of Bulgaria and 
of Eastern Roumelia should remain in Russian hands for three 
months after the ratification of a definitive treaty between Russia 
and Turkey. Again, Turkey, according to the letter of the same 
preliminaries, pledged herself to the payment of a war indemnity 
of three hundred million roubles. Now, the Treaty of Berlin 
made no provision for the withdrawal of the Russian troops from the 
no-man’s-land just mentioned, and, with the exception of a general 
declaration that Russia was not to enforce her pecuniary claims to the 
prejudice of other creditors of the Porte, said nothing about the in- 
demnity. Is it surprising that under these circumstances the Russian 
Government borrows a phrase from the political vocabulary of the 
English Cabinet, and pursues steadfastly a policy of Russian in- 
terests ? 

Again, the Berlin Treaty provided for the administration—“ the 
organization and government ”—of Eastern Roumelia by an Inter- 
national Commission, during the space of three months subsequent 
to the ratification of the Treaty. The Sultan, as it was understood, was 
to nominate a governor-general, and the Commission was to ratify 
his appointment and prescribe his exact functions. The Sultan has 
done nothing, the Commission has done nothing, and in less than a 
week the Commission will, according to the terms of the Treaty, 
have ceased to exist. What, then, is Russia todo? Can any better 
excuse be imagined for her refusal to withdraw her troops, either 
from Eastern Roumelia or the ambiguous and undefined border-land 
between Eastern Roumelia and Bulgaria, than the undoubted fact 
that the Commission, which legally expires in the first week of 
November, has taken no steps to guarantee the principality entrusted 
to it against the contingent anarchy and bloodshed which the absence 
of any fixed authority will provoke? And Russia, it must be 
remembered, has an excellent precedent, which is fresh in the 
memory of all, to justify such a refusal. She can point to the loss 
of life and treasure involved in the occupation of Bosnia by Austria ; 
she can dwell upon the proved impotence of the Porte to enforce its 
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decrees in those parts of its empire ; and she can ask whether better 
things are to be hoped for in Eastern Roumelia, and why the Porte 
should not repeat nearer home the policy exemplified in its refusal 
to sign a convention with Austria. 

At the meeting of the Cabinet held on Friday, October 25th, 
other subjects than the consequences of the Berlin Treaty in Europe 
must have received consideration. It was expected that the final 
discussion would then be taken as to whether England and India 
are to have laid upon them a military and financial burden of 
incalculable gravity, in the shape of a war with Afghanistan. So 
far as discussion and the exposition of experts can acquaint the 
English public with the merits of this momentous question, they 
have no reason to complain of lack of information. But as usual 
the Government has been silent on the matter. None of the 
Ministers who have lately addressed crowded audiences in different 
parts of the country, have vouchsafed a word as to the intentions of 
the Cabinet; have attempted to explain why peaceful negotiations 
with the Ameer should be summarily abandoned—have made any 
show of demonstrating the expediency of war. 

It must be remembered that the rejection by the Ameer of Sir 
Neville Chamberlain’s mission is the last of a series of events 
with the precise character and full circumstances of which we 
have but the most fragmentary acquaintance. Our rupture with 
Shere Ali is the result of a policy which has been systematic- 
ally followed out for three years past; and if we are to pro- 
nounce whether that rupture was necessary or expedient, or decide 
that Shere Ali is alone to blame, we should at least have some 
idea of what the successive incidents in that policy have been. The 
papers relating to the refusal of Sir Lewis Pelly’s mission were 
to have been laid before the public at the end of last session. 
These certainly have been kept a profound secret, while if the latest 
acts of the Government are to be vindicated, these papers are mani- 
festly indispensable. There has been much the same order of pro- 
cedure, so far as the Government is concerned, in Afghanistan as in 
the East of Europe and in Asia Minor. There have been bargainings 
in the dark and preparations known only to official eyes, and then 
when matters have been brought to a head and the crash is immi- 
nent, the blame is thrown on Russia. 

There can be little moral doubt that Lord Beaconsfield had resolved 
upon the policy to be executed in Afghanistan before General 
Abramoff arrived at Cabul. The movement of an English force to 
Quettah two years ago, by whatever motives it was prompted, acted 
as a violent provocation to the Ameer. That is the true point of 
departure in the existing crisis. As for the presence of Russian 
emissaries at Cabul, Russian emissaries have been there for three 
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years. Lord Lytton, as was well known at the time, went out to 
India with instructions for a new frontier policy, before the Eastern 
Question had exploded upon Europe. To diplomatise about the 
frontier seemed at that moment a cheap way of satisfying the desire 
for a spirited foreign policy, for nobody foresaw how vast a field was 
just opening in that direction nearer home. The Chamberlain mis- 
sion was a part of that whole line of policy of which the advance to 
Quettah and Sir Lewis Pelly’s mission were the beginnings. It is far 
from certain, it is perhaps even unlikely, that the chiefs of the 
Cabinet contemplated war as the inevitable issue of these transac- 
tions. They had forgotten the instructions with which Lord Lytton 
had gone out; they had left the cares of government behind, over- 
looking the slow match which had been fired by their own act at Cal- 
cutta. It would be premature to say that they have yet determined 
to appeal to the sword. Their main desire, after having brought the 
meer to consent to their terms, was probably to induce a vague belief 
that if they had sustained a diplomatic defeat at the hands of Russia 
in Europe, they had more than held their own in India, and in coercing 
Shere Ali had somehow or other given the law to the Czar. They 
calculated, perhaps, that a military demonstration at the mouth of the 
Khyber Pass would do all that was wanted. If, indeed, it were once 
admitted that the Ameer had either the will or the power to make 
himself the instrument of Russia for the overthrow of our Indian 
empire, there would be some justice in the cry for his chastisement. 
But it is against the testimony of experience to suppose that the 
Ameer has the slightest intention of being merely a Muscovite tool, 
or that the Afghan people would not themselves depose and assassinate 
any ruler who should lower himself to such a level. Now it is 
only upon this hypothesis—namely that the Ameer is a pawn 
moved by players at St. Petersburg—that we can defensibly refuse 
to him the treatment, or something like the treatment, that is 
usually accorded to an independent prince. It is perfectly logical 
to say, We deny thata half-savage potentate can at the same time be 
dependent on Russia and independent of England. But if we admit 
that he is a free agent as regards Russia, then he is entitled to be 
considered a free agent in his relations to England—in other words, 
an independent sovereign, or as independent as any prince can be 
who rules a small frontier state in the immediate neighbourhood of a 
very big and powerful government like that of England. 

This is the view which five years ago was taken by an English 
ministry. In 1873 Russia raised the question of our responsibility 
for the Ameer’s conduct, and our reply was that we could not control 
the actions of an independent power. This of course did not mean 
that we pledged ourselves to regard the sovereignty of the Ameer as 
inviolable, should some imperious and unforeseen emergency arise, 
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any more than our recognition of the independence of Denmark 
caused us to treat it as sacrosanct in our great struggle with 
Napoleon. But it did mean that until such an occasion appeared 
we should not refuse Shere Ali the attribute of independence. 

If, therefore, England is to set the example of violating every 
international usage by proclaiming war against the Ameer of 
Afghanistan on the plea that he has declined to receive an English 
mission—a plea which all writers on international law carefully ex- 
clude from the category of legitimate casus belli, and on which as a 
matter of fact, we believe, no war has in modern times been concluded 
—it needs no argument to show that the only apology for such a 
course must be found in some overmastering necessity, or some 
probable gain to the power of England of enormous and vital mag- 
nitude. To the question whether such a gain is probable or whether 
such necessity exists there is but one answer. Experience, states- 
manship, political and military knowledge, all conspire to give the 
same reply. ‘To the correspondence which has been published in 
the newspapers during the last few weeks, much ability and con- 
summate acquaintance with Indian affairs have been displayed on 
both sides. Sir J. F. Stephen has stated the case as strongly as it 
can be stated in favour of the principle ofthe new forward policy as 
applied to Afghanistan. But powerful and ingenious as such special 
pleading is, it can furnish no answer to the arguments adduced by 
Indian statesmen like Lord Lawrence, or Indian soldiers like Sir 
John Adye. Lord Melbourne said that he always felt uncomfortable 
when people told him that “something must be done.” The facts 
and reasons which the preachers of a crusade against the Ameer 
have accumulated, resolve themselves into this, that decisive 
steps must be taken if our Indian frontier is to be made secure 
against hostile aggression and intrigue, and that these steps consist of 
a proclamation of war against the Ameer. Even if we are not going to 
annex Afghanistan, let us at least show that we can crush its ruler. 
Let us extend the boundaries of our empire; let us establish a chain 
of advanced garrisons in a country that is not our own. Against 
this what is there to be said? Our present frontier in India, we are 
reminded by the ex-Governor General who carried civilisation into 
the Punjaub, and brought our empire safely out of the flames of the 
mutiny, is “by nature remarkably strong.” If it is to be made 
stronger, this additional ‘‘ strength may be given at a moderate cost, 
and without the tremendous risk and expense of the creation of a new 
frontier line.’ If a Russian advance is to be dreaded, the same 
advice irresistibly suggests itself: let us consolidate and fortify our 
existing frontier, instead of making for ourselves a new and weaker 
one beyond a belt of rugged highlands, peopled by wild and warlike 
tribes impatient of any rule. But let it be supposed that we have 
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successfully invaded Afghanistan, that we have subjugated the Ameer, 
that we have escaped the peril of serious embroilment with Russia 
or scarcely less serious collision with Persia. We must either annex 
Afghanistan or must reorganize it. In either case we shall have 
incurred a responsibility of immeasurable magnitude. If we annex 
it, we shall have strained the elastic bands of empire till they 
will be in danger of snapping. If we reorganize it, we shall, in 
Lord Lawrence’s words, have broken up a government not unsuited 
to the people, and with which they are generally content, while we 
shall have weakened our frontier and added, how much none can say, 
to our military and financial obligations. 

But let us look at the opinions of a military adviser—an expert 
also—whom no one will accuse of belonging to the same school as 
Lord Lawrence, or of being likely to advocate a pusillanimous inac- 
tivity in Afghanistan or in any other quarter of the globe—Sir 
Arnold Kemball. It is thus that this officer writes in a memorandum 
upon some strategical views of Sir Henry Green in the Morning Post 
of October 11th :— 

‘* As regards this Afghan scare, come of it what may, it is clear enough the 
toss must be in favour of Russia. Tails, in the present submission of Shere 
Ali, would only convince her that the occasion is not yet ripe, and she would 
retire without any loss of prestige to prepare for a more effective spring. Heads 
would involve a rupture between England and Afghanistan, which, in the 
serious embarrassment and expense it would occasion to us whatever the result, 
would almost equally subserve her policy. It would in any case reverse the 
relative positions of the two countries in respect to Afghanistan by bringing us 
into the field as enemies and aggressors, instead of allies and deliverers, and it 
may naturally furnish the pretext to Russia for annexing Herat and Merv, if 
not Balkh, as the counterpoise to our advance on Cabul. I admit that by 
gigantic offensive efforts at enormous cost you might turn the tables upon 
Russia in Central Asia, and in the end succeed in driving her out of the 
country; but you could not hold the country indefinitely, and there exists in it 
no settled form of government or elements of cohesion such as are to be found 
in Turkey, nor could they be organized there of sufficient strength to prevent 
the resumption of Russian sway.” 

Why, these are the views of Lord Lawrence and Sir John Adye 
with a slight variation of standpoint and a little alteration of 
language. 

On the other hand, it is said that we have reached a point at 
which it is impossible to draw back with dignity or safety, and that 
if we do not proceed to pour our battalions through the Khyber Pass 
our military prestige will be gone and our Indian Empire doomed. 
Those who adopt this tone are candid enough to deprecate the 
necessity placed upon us, and affect seriously to deplore the policy 
which has resulted in such an exigency. In other words, a series 
of blunders is to be crowned by what may prove something more 
than a blunder—a disaster and acrime. This is not the language 
of rational statesmanship ; this is not the spirit which has presided 
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over the gradual erection of the edifice of our Indian supremacy. 
It is not- argument at all. It is the war-cry of that rampant and 
unintelligent militarism which it seems the set purpose of the 
present Government to stir as often as may be to fever heat. The 
course of the present controversy as to our policy towards the 
Ameer, the temper of the disputants, and the attitude of the Indian 
Government, show that the real issue is between two opposite 
principles of imperial administration. The vital question which has 
been thus carefully discussed, and which must now soon receive its 
answer, is not so much whether we shall go to war with Shere Ali, 
or whether our future policy shall be dictated by the ruling spirits 
of this military bureaucracy which forms so prominent a feeling in 
the Indian Government ; whether we shall in the years that are to 
come permit the ambitions of a pretorian clique, every member of 
which thirsts for promotion, and is selfishly greedy for adventure, 
to be allowed to triumph over the deliberate counsels of expe- 
rienced statesmanship. We won India by the sword. We hold 
it by the sword, but we hold it by something else as well. The 
question that we have to decide, and which will be the first measure 
decided inevitably by our conduct towards the Ameer, is whether 
India is to be administered for the good of the governed, or with the 
end of providing opportunities for pseudo-scientific swashbucklers. 
It is necessary, these tell us, for our position in India that we should 
invade Afghanistan, and if we want help we shall have it from 
native allies. All India, they continue, is really at our back, and 
will support us through thick and thin in anything that we choose to 
do. But if this be so, it shows that we have the friendship and the 
good-wishes of native India already, and if India is with us it 
matters very little whether Russia is against us. Not even any one 
of these gentlemen who are equally ready to wield sword or pen, 
has, so far as we are aware, ventured to assert that so long as we 
command the confidence and loyalty of our Indian subjects, Russia 
can hope to wrest from us the Asiatic jewel that glows in the 
English crown. If Indian loyalty is to be crystallized and hardened, 
it will not be done by plunging it in the crucible of an Afghan war. 
Discouraging and disastrous as such a contest must prove to our 
Indian Empire, its influences could not fail to react upon England 
in a manner which no administration could regard with equani- 
mity. At the very lowest computation an Afghan war would cost 
fifteen millions. More probably it would cost thirty millions. In 
the opinion of some—we speak now of Indian officers of distinction, 
whose word in such a context is entitled to no small weight—it might 
directly, or indirectly, entail an expenditure in excess of that 
lavished upon the Crimean campaign. The greater portion or 


practically the whole of this sum, be the sum what it may, must fall 
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upon England. Are the English people prepared to take upon them- 
selves such liabilities, and will they further endure all that the 
discharge of such liabilities means? Thereis reason to believe that 
the question is engaging the earnest and anxious attention of the 
constituencies, and that the Cabinet is not too confident as to the 
conclusion at which these will arrive. The addresses recently de- 
livered by Cabinet Ministers on the stump, betray a consciousness of 
the fact that the ground is being undermined beneath their feet. 
Certainly, if there was to be war at all, the continued delay of its 
proclamation is a grave blunder in political tactics. Had the news 
‘of the Ameer’s insult been immediately followed by the announce- 
ment that an English general with a body of English soldiers had 
dashed through the Khyber Pass in the same brilliant way that the 
Russian general made the passage of the Shipka last year, a 
national enthusiasm might have been excited which would have 
carried all before it. But the Government have done once again 
what they did more than once during the Russo-Turkish war— 
they have overstayed their market, and have suffered the warmth 
of the bellicose passions of the masses, to which they make it their 
business to appeal, to cool. There is no doubt as to what will be 
the judgment of the constituencies upon the policy of a war 
undertaken with a half-civilised Asiatic potentate six months after 
the provocation has been given. If considerations of the highest 
justice and the truest, because the noblest, expediency do not count 
for much with the ruling spirits of the Cabinet, we may yet expect 
that they will not turn a deaf ear to the unmistakable monitions 
of common sense. 


October 28th, 1878. 











